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CONSERVATION. 


HE official year 1905-6 was ushered in by perhaps the worst disaster that has 
befallen the monuments of India since the days of the great iconoclast 
Aurangzeb. On April 4th, the earthquake, which destroyed Dharmsala, reduced to 
ruins some of the most ancient and famous buildings in the hill districts of the Panjab, 
and did irreparable damage to many more. An account of those which suffered most 
inthe Kangra District and Chamba State will be found in a special article below, 
which Dr. Vogel has devoted to the subject, and it will be seen that among them are 
to be numbered the temple of Sidhnath at Baijnath and the well-known Fort and Tem- 
ples of Kangra Kot. It was not, however, in the northern districts alone of the Panjab 
that the force of the earthquake made itself felt. The Mughal monuments of Lahore 
and Delhi suffered from it in varying degrees, and it is a matter for wonder, indeed, that 
the injuries they sustained were no worse than they are, especially in the case of the 
lofty minarets of the mosques and some of the delicate marble fabrics of the palaces. 
As it was, the damage tothese structures was, in truth, bad enough. At Lahore, the 
mosque of Wazir Khan and the Tomb of the Emperor Jahangir came off worst, thcir 
minarets being severely shaken and left in а parlous condition. “Тре point," writes 
Mr. Nicholls, ‘‘ where the shock was felt most seems to have been immediately above 
the bases of the columns of the chhatris on the minarets. Ав the minarets rocked 
to and fro, the shafts of these columns became chipped at the bottom, and at Wazir 
Khan's mosque one of the shafts was left with only about two inches of bearing 
on the Базе”? Thanks io the energy of the Public Works’ officers, steps were 
at once taken to prevent any further collapse of the crowning cupolas by shoring 
up the dangerous parts, andit is solely to the promptitude and skill with which 
this exceptionally risky work was carried out that we owe the preservation of 
these beautiful little structures. At Delhi, part of the heavy roof of the Shah 
Burj in the Fort collapsed and the marble-work of the interior was badly frac- 
tured—-so much so, indeed, that it has become necessary to dismantle and rebuild 
practically the whole pavilion. Another well-known monument Ahat үче اروام‎ 
through and through, was the fine Pathan mosque in the Purana Qila 2. while 
among those that have suffered more superficial injuries аге the Lahori поа 


1 Annual Report of the Archmological Surveyor, Nerthern Circle, 1905-6, р. 25. 
2 Cf. my Ammal Report, 1902-3, рр. 77-9, for a description of the mosgue. 
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- А 5 Shish 
at Delhi and the Badshaht Masjid, the tomb [of Asaf Khan and the Shish 
Mahall at Lahore. | rthquake entailed, the year’s campaign о! conservation 
юн: d not least so т the Panjab itself, where the 
SON MaS an срв pr. i А وذ‎ uda liberal spirit towards Archaeology. 
E du |. وسر ای جح‎ Sleeping Hall of Shab Jahan in the 
Of the rescue о в 79 Сге for the British troops, ап account has already 
Lahore Таш ш x си and it is unnecessary to add more than that the work 
А и ue ps satisfactory conclusion, andthat the next step will be to 
bod و‎ ed pen rden in front of the Hall and to repair its marble fountains and 
lay out аса ео а of saving the ceiling of the Shish Mahall with all its gilt 
paved walks. کر‎ the collapse which threatened it, has proved a truly dificult 
Е وع‎ кз, hoped that after cautiously removing the concrete roof above, it 
us معز‎ n y stirrupup the timbers of the ceiling, but though the majority 
might be pis ыа found 15 be better preserved thanthe few which had broken, they 
ЗЕ مو و‎ too far decayed to be left without supports beneath, and accordingly 
pu اھ‎ al had to be strutted from below with a row of props down the centre of 
сЕ б. 51-5 a light iron roof supported оп ап independent M has been 
substituted for the heavy concrete one which formerly rested on the timbers, 
xpedient of this kind cannot, of course, be anything but a blemish, but 
ہے‎ ES no other way of saving the old ceiling, and, indeed, it isa ше 2 
congratulation that the ceiling has been saved at all. Certainly, the Public W orks 
officers, who carried out the work, deserve the greatest praise for the ingen- 
uity with which the ponderous concrete roof was drilled through and removed 
piecemeal, without damaging the delicate and fragile workmanship of the ceiling 
ceto ofrescuing ancient monuments from modern utilitarian uses has, as is 
well known, been one of the most notable features of conservation work during Lord 
Curzon’s viceroyalty, and several more monuments of the Mughal epoch have been 
added during the past year to the list of those already saved іп this way. One of the 
best known among them is the Diwan-i-‘Amm at Lahore, which had done duty for 
many decades as a barrack-room. This hall has now been vacated by the military and 
all the modern accretions which hid the ancient work from view have been demolished. 
Тас whole of the superstructure and roof of the Hall prove, unfortunately, 
British origin, but there can, of course, be no question of removin 
interesting feature of this Hall are parts of the two old rail 
one of stone, which played such an important part in the ceri 
the darbars of the Mughals. Although w 
rary European and Indian writers that such railings existed around the Halls of Public 
audience at Agra, Delhi and elsewhere, Lahore is the only 
where remains of them are still to be found, though the m 
traceable between the outer row of pillars in the Diwan-i- 
Agra. Тһе rescue of the Diwan-i--Amm will, it is hoped, soon be followed by that of 
all the group of Palace Buildings to the north ofi. A committee meeting to discuss 
the evacuation of these structures (the finest, from many points of view, in the Lahore 


to be of 
g them. A particularly 
ings, one of marble and 


emonial arrangements at 
e know from the testimony of contempo- 


place to my knowledge 
arks of the inner rail are 
‘Amm at Delhi as well as at 
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Fort) was held last year under the presidency of General DeBrath, and the report, 
which, be it-said, is entirely in favour of their being restored to their former condition, 
is now under consideration. Other monuments which are being recovered in a like 
manner from misuse, are the Rang Mabal and Naubat Khana in the Delhi Fort, 
Much headway, too, has been made in demolishing a number of modern military 
excrescences in the old Hayat Bakhsh garden there and restoring it to а semblance 
of its former self, In connection with the repair of the tank in the centre of this 
garden it may be mentioned that a slight difficulty arose as to the preservation and repair 
of the surrounding parapet and border. “Тһе original tank,” writes Мг, Nicholls, “ had 
an ornamental border after the fashion of the large tanks in the Shalimar Bagh at 
Lahore. Subsequently, it appears, it was decided to increase the depth of the tank, and 
a parapet accordingly was built on top of the ornamental border, completely concealing 
its projecting horns. The difficulty was to decide whether to restore the tank to its 
original form, which would have entailed the removal of the remaining part of the 
parapet, or to complete the parapet where it was broken away and leave the projecting 
horns of the ornamental border concealed. Had the parapet been added by the 
British, the proper course would have been obvious; but it bears elaborate mouldings 
and is evidently Mughal work and probably was built about the same time as the Zafar 
Mahall in the middle of the tank."' Accordingly, it was determined to repair and 
preserve it with the rest of the tank. Of other undertakings in the Panjab the most 
prominent are those connected with the tombs of the Mughal Emperors and their 
nobles. Inthe gardens round Humayün's Tomb the reconstruction of the channels 
and reservoirs has been pushed on, and about one-third of the work was completed 
during the.year, while further improvements were effected also at the neighbouring 
Tombs of ‘isa Khan and Tagah Khan. Another item that deserves mention is the 
acquisition, through the courtesy of the Railway authorities, of a plot of ground around 
Dai Angah's mosque at Lahore, which is thus secured against the danger of having 
modern incongruous structures erected nght against xs walls. 

In the United Provinces, interest has again centred mainly round the monuments of 
Agra, where the improvements planned by the late Viceroy have gone Steadily forward. 
In addition to other minor works at the Та), the repair of the foliated balustrades on 
the north and west sides of the fourth Saheli Burj has been completed, as wel as the 
reconstruction of another of the long colonnades which surround the quadranele in 
front of the entrance to the Tomb, and which add so greatly to its charms. 1л the 
Fort, a very inconspicuous, but a very necessary Piece ot work has been the dismant- 
ling and rebuilding of the corner bays in the Divàn-i-"Amm, In these pillared halls 
of the Mughals it almost invariably happens that the outer pillars are too weak to 
resist the lateral thrust of the arcades, and the Окап Атта at Agra was по excep- 
Hon to the rule, Originally, the corner groups of pillars had four shafts standing free 
of each other, but it would scem that at an early date they must have shown signs of 

weakness, for the interspaces between them were filled in so as to bind each group 
m h i to one solid mass. Notwithstanding this, however, the arcades continued 
و ہو‎ in recent years recourse was had to tying in the columns with iron 


ods. But this expedient was, at the best, but a temporary one, and as fresh cracks 
rods. > 
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i it was determined to pull down the corner bays 
ji ped. اص‎ 2. lines than those followed in Mughal days. 
improvements effected in the Fort are the repaving of the 
4. the Diwin-i-‘Amm courtyard, у "سو‎ 2. та کت‎ 
in the north-east bastion of the Jahangir? Mahall, and the та کر تر‎ 
broken and untidy ground to the west of the same building. While the | 

газ 1 a discovery of some interest was made by Mr. Е. О. Oertel, 
2. {гас the а of a number of foundation walls, one of جا‎ 
(to judge by the size of the bricks) must be many centuries anterior to the 
№ st.” | 
p ае Delhi and Luhore, 1 have already referred to the systematic 
endeavour that is being made to recover valuable monuments from the improper. uses 
to which they have in only too many cases been converted. At Fathpur Sikri, this 
policy has been responsible, during the past year, for the rescue of three APA 
cularly fine structures from misuse, namely, the Daftar Khana, ete the State busi 
ness of the Emperor Akbar was despatched; “ Mariam's Kothi, ” said to have been the 
residence of Jahangir’s mother, and peculiarly interesting by reason of the painted 
frescoes on its walls ; and the house of Birbal, the most ornate and beautiful of all the 
domestic buildings within the Palace enclosure. All these three buildings had been 
occupied hitherto as rest-houses for Government officials and the general public, and 
before they could be reclaimed it was necessary, of course, that other accommodation 
should be provided. Accordingly, a spacious dak bungalow was built by the Local Gov- 
ernment on the slope of the hill just below the old mint, and, as soon as it was ready for 
occupation, all the modern doors and other fittings were removed from the three Palace 
buildings, Another valuable addition to the splendid array of monuments already con- 
served at this site has also been made by the purchase of the Rang Mahall—a fine 
structure of red sandstone situated in the Sajjada Nishin’s quarters, to the south-west 
of the Buland Darwaza, and ata distance of about 200 yards from it. It is the building 
in which the Emperor Jahangir is reputed to have been born, and apart, therefore, from 
its architectural value, which is great, it is well worthy of being preserved if only for 
the sake of its historic associations. 


In other districts of the United Provinces, the most no 
have been at Lucknow and Qanauj. At the former place, 
for various protective measures, such as the reroofing and 
room, while a beginning has also been made with the work 
the remains of some of the subsidiary buildings, of w 


above ground. In the Sikandar Bagh, too, various tepairs have been done to the walls 
and roofs of the old Baradari in the middle of the enclosure, and steps have been taken 
to support and preserve the outside wall where the British troops made their breach 


and where the brickwork showed signs of collapsing, At Qanauj, a monument of 


much interest that has been taken in hand 15 the mosque of Jahanian, which dates 
+ . е ۶ 

back to 1416 A.D., and which in Style resembles most closely 
Г An interesting account of 


За the Annual Report of the Archxological Surveyor, 
= Ibid, p. 18. 


teworthy undertakings 
the Residency has come in 


reflooring of the * mode] " 


of clearing and opening out 
lich little or nothing was visible 


| the Pathàn Structures 
this work by Mr. Е O Oertel, the Executive E i: i 

4 , хе re Engineer in cha f it, is of 
Northern Circle, 1905-6, р. 7. ہت جح وت‎ 
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of Jaunpur, though it does not possess the massive propylons which are such a charac- 
teristic feature of the Shargi architecture there. Two other memorials at the same 
site that have also received attention are the tombs of Kabir Bala and Shaikh Mahdi, 
which, though built, according to the inscriptions engraved upon them, in the reigns of 
Shah. Jahan and Aurangzeb, respectively, are remarkably alike both in size and detail, 
Turning aside from British territory to the Native States of Rajputana and Cen- 
tral India, it cannot but afford the liveliest satisfaction to the Government of India as 
. well as to every one who is interested in the monuments of this country, that the Dar- 
bars have co-operated so heartily in the matter of conservation work. I have already 
described at some length in previous reports the comprehensive operations that have 
been in progress in the States of Udaipur, of Dhar, and of Chhatarpur. Another ruler 
‚ who has taken up the work with characteristic energy, is His Highness the Maharaja 
Scindia, Already during the past year the Tomb of Muhammad Ghauth at Gwalior has 
been taken in hand, and no pains are being spared to carry through the work of repair in 
a thoroughly systematic and scientific fashion. The tomb isa particularly striking 
looking edifice, dating back to the early years of Akbar's reign, and is remarkable for 
the peculiarity of its plan with corner hexagonal towers abutting at an angle on to the 
main buildings and for some finely pierced screens. Besides these two monuments, the 
programme of repair includes the Teli-ka-mandir, the Мар mandir, the Sas Bahu 
. Temple, and the Сим Mahall, in addition to a number of other items of less import- 
ance. The three first mentioned all came іп for a good deal of attention when Major 
Keith was on special duty for archaeological work at Gwalior between the years ۲880+ 
83, and they have all been relatively well looked after since, The Gujari Mahall, on 
the other hand, is in a sadly neglected and ruinous state and it is only the north-east 
fagade and the north-eastern halves of the walls abutting on to it that can now be saved. 
What is left, however, is well worth the cost of preservation, if only as an example of 
ane of the most attractive styles of Hindu architecture, No doubt this Palace was built 
at the same period and by the same hands as the Màn mandir in the Fort above, but 
vaster proportions and more imposing and elaborate 


though overshadowed by the i 
design of the latter, it surpasses it in the refinement of a few of its finer features, among 


which may be noticed in particular the delicate serpentine brackets that support the 
eaves of the balconies, the blue inlaid screens of its windows, and the unusual restraint 
which marks the surface decoration generally. | | 
Other Native States have been equally to the fore in responding to the example 
set by the British Government, The Alwar Барар has shown its solicitude by 
repairing the tomb of Маг Shah, the Jhallawar Darbar by overhauling the ruins of 
Chandravati ; and His Highness the Maha Rao of Kotah has done whatever was neces- 
sary for preserving the Маһадеху shrine at Kansuvam’. In Jaisalmer, the work of re- 
ting the temple of Tanotianji was begun ; In Marwar, the temple of Jalandharanatha at 
ТІ : and in Bikaner, further protective measures were carried 


Jalore received some attention, жег 
out at the Fort of Hanumangarh. Some of these undertakings have been inspired, per- 


haps, more by religious than by archaeological enthusiasm ; and some of the structures, 
it on t be адайей, possess comparatively little antiquarian interest, But, this notwith- 
3 5 n 


tanding, there can be no doubt that a widespread interest for matters archmological 
E с, col 


1 Гог an account of these buildings at Qanauj, cf. 10. po. 85, se 70. 
з Cf. Progress Report of Western Circle, 1904-05- 
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has been roused in the Native States, and the main task at present e | кы 
Archzological Department is to see that this interest 15 directed into the ы я 
channels. Too much fervour may occasionally lead to disastrous results, and t io 
there are in conservation work many preliminary measures which demand no specia 

knowledge in their execution, masonry work and more elaborate repairs ought never 
to be undertaken except under qualified supervision. | 

In the Bombay Presidency, there аге only three monuments, out of the long list 
of those under repair during the past year, that need be singled out for special notice. 
Two of these are at Bijapur, vis., the Gol Gumbaz and the Ibrahim Rauza. As re- 
gards the former, Mr. Ahmadi, the Executive Engineer, writes that the requisite amount 
of stone, about which there had been a good deal of doubt, was obtained during the 
year from the Sholapur District, and that seven of the massive brackets have already 
been fixed in place, while the dressing of others is proceeding. He states also that 
the iron cradle scaffolding, which I referred to in last year's report, has been found to 
work most admirably in carrying out this difficult and hazardous task. "The work at. 
the Ibrahim Rauza is progressing equally well, Already, the deep and richly carved 
cornices have been completely repaired on the western and northern faces, and it is. 
hoped that next year will see the whole work brought to a finish. The third monu- 
ment, to the preservation of which more than ordinary interest attaches, isthe Buddhist 
siia at Thul Mir Rukan, in Sind, which Mr. Cousens assigns to the third or fourth 
century A.D. — It is a solid cylindrical structure of brick, still standing to a height of 
about 6o feet and decorated with two bands of pilasters in tiers and with string courses of 
Buddhas in various attitudes. The lowest section, unfortunately, has completely perish- 
ed, butthe carved brickwork in the two upper bands is singularly rich and beautiful! АП 
the lower part of the edifice was buried deep in débris, and has had to be laid bare, the- 
débris being removed and carefully examined for terra-cotta statues and other decorative: 
fragments which had fallen from the зигра. At the same time the rough broken brick- 
work has been strengthened by cement and surkhz mortar, carefully introduced into. 
the open joints, so as to prevent the percolation of rain water. 

In the Central Provinces, the heaviest items of ex 
to the famous Temple of Siddhe&vara at Mandhata 
Sirpur and Janjgir. The first named was visited by L 
and it is on the note which he left behind hi 


be read with interest, that all the subseque 
wrote Lord Curzon, “ 


penditure have been the repairs. 
and to the less known shrines at 
ord Curzon at the end of 1902, 
т and of which the following extract will 
nt measures have been based, “g visited", 
this renowned and sacred island in the Nerbudda on October 
31st, 1902, and was equally disappointed with its beauties and its monuments. The 
only building of any real character'or distinction on the island is the Hindu Temple 
of Siddhe$vara Mahadeva. But this is such an absolute ruin as to defy restoration 
at any but an unpardonable cost. The plinth or platform on which the ruins of the- 
temple stand is of a very curious design, its outer edge consisting of a Series of рго- 
jecting and re-entering angles. The porches in front of the doorways must have been: 


а very striking feature, but are now іп a state of irreparable decay, The central 
shrine hes been covered by some 


pious Iconoclast with a low, stunted cupola, such as 
“Тһе great hole, 36 feet deep, ۱ 


Жылы: in the middle of this stttpa is said to have been excavated by Sir Bartle- 
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might be seen in a Muhammadan mosque. This ludicrous erection is in violent 
‘contrast to its surroundings and ought to beremoved. I presume that the shrine has 
at one time been covered with the conical Hindu cupola or Spire. It would not now 
be worth while to-re-erect this; but it would seem preferable either to cover in the 
exposed shrine with a flat roof or possibly to put upon it one of the small pointed 
pyramidal roofs, of which several examples can be seen covering small Hindu shrines 
іп the neighbourhood of the more modern temple in the town, just above the Rao's 
palace. Тһе only restoration of which the temple of SiddheSvara seems to me profit- 
ably to admit, is to clear the plinth with the elephant frieze (a really noble feature) to 
its foundations, to cut away the jungle for a certain space around, so аз to constitute a 
small enclosure, to remove all the fallen and broken stones and to collect against 
the wall any of these—and there аге а great number, including some shattered elephants 
from the frieze—that are carved or sculptured. In this way the place might be made 
to look more tidy. But it can never at anything excepta wholly disproportionate 
‘cost be made into anything buta ruin.” Тһе measures ordered by Lord Curzon 
were begun in 1904, but owing to local difficulties very slow progress was made, 
and it was not until last year that the work could be carried out in its entirety. 
"The roof, it should be said, which has been erected over the sanctum, is flat 
but sunk slightly into the top of the building so that it cannot be seen from 
"without. ЖЯ 
. An account of the fine old brick temple of Laksmana, at Sirpur, is to be found in 
Volume XVII of General Cunningham's Reports! The shrine is still standing with 
about two-thirds of its tower, but the mandapa is irreparably ruined. In style, the 
building calls to mind the ruined temple at Bhitargaon,” though it differs from it in 
many essential details and is obviously later, while the stone mouldings, sculptured 
ornamentation and statuary are closely analogous to much Ша is found at Sarnath, 
Eran and other places where the Gupta style predominated. The repairs to this 
temple have involved cutting down jungle and clearing, gravelling and fencing ina 
: le space all round the building; protecting the walls and towers against 
22. in together loose brick-work ; rebuilding broken corners, as well as the 
ы = the platform; and, finally, removing all fallen débris from the 


glass ہچ‎ building to be noticedin the Central Provinces is the یپ‎ oe 
3 le at Janjgir. Though more costly, the repairs here have on the who е been 
Pme a че t Sirpur, for the reason that the structure is of stone, and it has 
less difficult than d оғ сетер loose and fallen blocks and protecting the masonry 
mainly been a ma lation of rain water. Personally, Г had not seen this monument 
against the perco initiated by Mr. Cousens had been taken in hand, but when 1 
before the repairs ur of rgo6, | had photographs with me showing its old state of 
visited it at E "di PIS логи pleasure to behold its transformation and 
-dilapidation, oe Н Ме had been done by the Public Works Departinent. The 
БЕ حم کت‎ із much like that prevailing at Khajuraha, but there is good 
style о 7 


Рарез 27-8. СЕ also, Progress Report of Western Circle, 1903-04; р. 29. 
E Es Vol X] 1۷7-7۷1۰ 
пия لو اد‎ this temple to the late fifth century. Мг. Consens on the other 


he eighth, and this latter date is, по doubt, near the truth. 


2 
2 А, 5. Ro Vol. ХІ, p. 4% : 
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reason for assigning it to a somewhat earlier date than the aa at “н 2. 
The principal images, which аге arranged (as in the Khajuráha temp ie m | * 
round its sides, are all Vaignava in character, while in the corners рді | л جو‎ и 
girls, ascetics and griffins.’ No remains of a mandapa exist, though it : р a i 
one was intended? and we may assume that the building was abandoned before it was 
started and when the si#hava over the sanctum was only half completed. | 

Eastern India offers relatively little to interest us in the matter of conservation 
work during the past twelve months. Steady progress has been made in Assam with 
the several undertakings described by me in last year’s report, but in Western 
Bengal the only project of any significance for which funds could be found? (apart 
from the work at the Black Pagoda) was the repair of the Sonà Masjid at Firozpur 
near Gaur. Built in the reign of Alau-d-din Husain Shah, this mosque is by common 
consent the finest of the stone buildings in and around Gaur. The prayer chamber 
is divided into three aisles with five domes in each. Of these fifteen domes, three 
had fallen at the south end of the back aisle, together with a portion of the back wall 
above the springers of the arches, with the result that no abutments were left to 
receive the lateral thrust from the other arches. This constituted the main difficulty 
in the preservation of the mosque, and the only possible way of mecting it satis- 
factorily was to rebuild what had fallen. The safety of the rest of the structure might 
perhaps have been indifferently secured by the erection of buttresses, but these would 
һауе had (о be so heavy as materially to disfigure the edifice, and they would have cost 
withal not much less than the re-erection of thedomes. For the rest, parts of the 
outside walls have had to be refaced in stone and brick, the massive stone slabs of 
the 22/2 in the north-west corner have had to be reset, cracks in the coffered ceiling 
have had to be filled in, and the surroundings of the mosque have been improved by 
diverting the approach road and tidying up the enclosure. 

Of the year’s campaign of conservation work in the Southern Presidency, all that 
need be said is contained in Mr. Rea’s contribution printed below, and I may there- 
fore pass on, finally, to Burma, noting only that the main centres of activity in Madras 
have been Vijayanagar, the Seven Pagodas, Gooty, Gandikota, and Sankaridrug. 

In Burma, the liberality displayed by the Local Government has made it possible 
not only to execute a number of special repairs to various historic monuments at Pagan, 
but to push on the difficult and costly reconstruction of the spire of the Mandalay 
Palace," in addition to carrying out all the constantly recurring measures which have 
to be attended to systematically year by year, and which will never admit of post- 
ponement. Тһе splendid array of pagodas and shrines at Pagan have enjoyed 
hitherto but a fraction of the fame to which their beauty and historic associations 


? That is, to about the middle of the tenth century А.О, Cf, Progress Report of the Archeological Survey 
Western India, 1903-1904, page 29. Қ 


^ 2 Mr. Beglar, x n pages 209-10, conjectured that the shrine was dedicated to Narayana, but Mr. 
ousens suggests with much plausibility that it was dedicated to $агуа, whose image hold: aa қ 
іп the principal niches оп the west wall. 0)0) 

з Cf. Beglar, loc. cit, 

4 Expenditure іп Bengal amounted to Rs. 31,658, but Rs, 10,020 out of this sum were absorbed by the new 
Plassey Memorial, which for financial purposes is classed as an archeological project. Of the remainder, Rs 9,2 
were devoted to Konarak, Rs. 7,165 to the Sona Masjid, Rs. 661 to the Rohtisgarh Palace, and th VAR 
ordinary annual repairs. | ги dici 


5 For notice of the work being donc here compare my Report for 10904-05, pages Запа و‎ 
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entitle them, nor have they yet been sufficiently well described or illustrated to allow 
experts, who cannot visit the site, adequately to appreciate either the character of 
their architecture or the light which they throw on the political and religious 
movements of the epoch to which they belong. Ап effort, Ї am glad to say, is soon 
to be made to fill in this serious blank—as soon, indeed, as the survey of the Palace 
buildings of Mandalay is finished! Meanwhile, the monuments themselves continue 
to be carefully and systematically overhauled, among those which have lately been 
under special repair being the Thamihwet-, Hmyathat- and Kyaukku-Onhmins and the 
Ananda, Thatbyinnyu, Nagayón, and Sulamani Pagodas. Тһе most extensive opera- 
tions of the year have been those connected with the last named monument, a five- 
storeyed building of vast and imposing bulk, built by King Narapatisithu towards 
the end of the twelfth century A.D., and decorated with many interesting frescoes. 
Of the repairs to it, Mr. Taw Sein Ko writes, “ The building has much weathered, but 
the brickwork, strengthened by stone bonding, is still in a sound condition, in spite of 
the absence of plaster or cement on the outside. Тһе work done is more in the 
nature of preservation than restoration. Тһе stone paving was repaired, cracks іп 
the arches were cut out and rebuilt, and all loose plaster was removed carefully, the 
sound portions being edged to arrest further decay. Extreme care was taken not to 
injure any of the valuable frescoes." 

Another structure dating from the reign of the same monarch, which also calls for 
mention, is the- K yaukku-Onhmin, a unique type of temple built against the precipi- 
tous sides of a ravine about two miles to the east of Nyaung-u. it appears to have 
been originally dedicated as the residence of the renowned Pamsukulamaháthera, 
and is often mentioned in Pagan history. The edifice is arranged in three terraces 
constructed partly of stone, partly of brick, with finely chiselled surface relieved by 
decorations of a singularly pleasing character. Тһе dilapidations here were mainly 
on the west face of the building, where, owing to settlement, the brickwork had been 
forced out of position. In order to give sufficient support to the superstructure, 
the whole of the basement wall of the main portico had to be carefully rebuilt. Тһе 
roofs of the terraces also were repaired'in concrete, and the lighting and ventilation 
of the interior were much improved by opening out an old door which had been 
bricked up and by dismantling other later obstructions? 


J. Н. MARSHALL. 


з This survey of the Palace Buildings at Mandalay has had to take precedence of all else, Owing to the 
perishable nature of those wooden structures. 

* Cf. Dr. Forchhammer's Report on Pagan. There appears to be no eviderce for his statement that the 
monk Ariyadhamma lived in it. 

з СЕ Report of the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Burma, 1905-06. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS ОР KANGRA 
RUINED IN THE EARTHQUAKE. 


C^ HE disaster of the 4th April 1905, appalling by reason of the wholesale- 

L destruction of human life and property, is still fresh in everyone's memory. 
It befell a district richer in ancient Нада monuments than апу other of the Panjab. 
The very centre was the famous Nagar-kót, а store-house of relics embodying its- 
eventful history. There was, therefore, every reason to apprehend that-archzology also 
would have to deplore many an irreparable loss. The damage done to ancient buildings 
by the earthquake has indeed been very considerable, not so great, however, as at 
the outset the extent of the catastrophe gave cause to expect. The historical fort 
of Kangra has been turned into a mass of ruins. Из rock-built ramparts which it 
took the hosts of Hindistan many months to scale, have been hurled down in a few: 
seconds by the mighty hand of Nature. ОҒ the ancient buildings: sheltered within its 
walls, only а few still stand isolated among the spoils of their neighbours. Тһе lofty- 
temple, which reared its guilt dome over the lowly dwellings of the suburb Bhavan, 
has been levelled with the ground. On the other hand, the main shrine of Baijnath, 
less renowned for its sanctity, but infinitely superior in antiquarian interest, has mar». 
velously escaped the general wreck, not, however, without serious injury. As to the- 
smaller temple of Sidhnáth, its ruinous state gave little hope that it would withstand. 
the shock ; it is no wonder that the earthquake has completed its doom. 

It is a fact worth recording that among the numerous inscriptions found in the- 
district not a single one—not even that preserved in the Bhavan temple—has been: 
injured or lost. To students of Indian palzeography it will be especially gratifying that 
the two valuable багада prasastzs of Baijnath are safe, Two inscribed stones from. 
the Kangra Fort had been removed to the Lahore Museum only a few months before. 
the earthquake through the care of the Executive Engineer, the late Mr. Е. Farley. 
I cannot omit mentioning that to the same officer, who himself was one of the- 
victims of Dharmsala, we owe the discovery of a Buddhist s/üpa near Сайға (map 


Chetru), about half-way between Bhagsu and Kangra town—the first monument of its. 

kind noticed in the Kangra valley. 

It will be my object in the present paper to give an account of the injury done- 

to ancient buildings in the Kangra valley. In the course of a week's tour made in- 
- 1 e 
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November 1905, | inspected Kangra town and Baijnath. Regarding the monuments 
of secondary importance information was procured by the Public Works officers in 
charge of the district. Тһе scope of this publication does not admit of a complete 
‘description being given of all the monuments to be dealt with, which would rightly 
claim a separate volume. Only such points as are of interest for the history of the 
buildings, I shalltake the opportunity briefly to discuss. I may mention in this con- 
nection that a series of drawings relating to the Kangra district was prepared in the 
year 1887-88 under the supervision of my predecessor, the late Mr. С. |. Rodgers. 
These now form a valuable record of buildings which partly have become disfigured 
and partly have ceased to exist. It is hoped that ere long they will form the subject 
of a separate publication of the Archzological Department. To illustrate the present 
paper, I have selected a set of photographs taken before and after the earthquake 
which, in conveying an adequate idea of its disastrous action, will be more eloquent than 
any detailed description. 


Kangra, 

Kangra, the ancient Trigarta, occupying the lower valley of the Bias and its 
tributaries, was from very remote times one of the leading hill states of the Panjab. 
During the pre-Muhammadan period it made part of the kingdom of Jalandhara. 
When the plains of the Panjab were subjugated by the Muhammadans, the kings of 
that principality, reduced to their territories in the hills, retained in the Kangra fort 
a stronghold which more than once baffled the attempts of Moslim invaders. 

“The fort of Kangra,” says Jahangir in his Memoirs, “із old and situated north 
of Lahore in the midst of a mountainous country. It is famous and renowned for its 
strength, stability, strong fortifications and impregnability. Мо one but the God of 
the whole world knows when И was founded. The belief of the landholders of the Рап- 
jab is that in all that time the fort has never changed hands and the hand of the stranger 
has never been laid upon it. Knowledge is with God. In short, from the time that 
the news of the true religion of Muhammad reached India, not one of the mighty 
emperors has conquered it." Тһе last statement of the royal chronicler is far from 
correct. The fort of Kangra was taken by the irresistible Mahmûd of Ghazni in 
A.D. 1009. In 1337 it was captured by Muhammad Tughlaq and again in 1351 by his 
successor Firóz Shah. But it did not fall into the Muhammedan power perma- 
nently until 1621, when after a siege of fourteen months! it was conquered by Jahingir, 
who garrisoned it with his troops and appointed a Mughal governor to keep the 
turbulent hill chiefs in check. The surrounding district, however, with the exception 
ofthe imperial desmesne, remained in the hands of the Katéc Rajas, who claim 
descent from the ancient rulers of Trigarta. 

When in the second half of the 18th century the Mughal power rapidly declined, 
Raja Samsar Cand 11 succeeded in 1786 in recovering the ancient fortress of his 


1 According to the Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri the fort was invested on the 16th of Shawwāl А.Н. 1029 (3th September 
A.D. 1620) and captured on the 1st of Muharram А.Н. 1031 (6th November A.D. 1621}. The respective dates 
given in the Badshah Мата аге the 24th of Shawwal А.Н. 1928 (24th September 1619) and the 25th of Zil Нара 
H. 1029 (11th November 1620) 

ca 
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ancestors. But by carrying his ambitious designs too far, he came into conflict, 
first with the neighbouring hill chiefs, then with the Gurkhās and finally with Ranjit 
Singh towhom he was compelled to surrender the Kangra Fort in 1809. It remained 
in the hands of the Sikhs till 1846 when it was made over to the British Government 
along with the hill country as far as the Ravi. Up to 1900 it was garrisoned by 
British troops. 

“The fort of Kangra,” says Cunningham, “ occupies a long narrow strip of land 
in the fork between the Manjhi and Вап Ganga rivers. Its walls are upwards of two 
miles in circuit, but its strength does not lic in its works, but in the precipitous clifís 
overhanging the two rivers, which on the side of the Вап Ganga rise to a height of 
about 4co feet. The only accessible point is on the land side towards the town; but 
here the ridge of rock which separates the two rivers is narrowed to a mere neck of a 
few hundred feet, across which a deep ditch has been hewn at the foot of the walls. 
The only works of any consequence ате at this eastern end of the fort, where the 
high ground appears to be an offshoot from the western end of the Malkera hill, which 
divides the town of Kangra from the suburb of Bhawan.” 

The fort is entered through a small courtyard enclosed between two gates which 
are known as Рак and only date from the Sikh period, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion over the entrance. These gates which possess no archeological interest are still 
standing. From here a long and narrow passage leads up to the top of the fort, 
through the Ahani and Amiri Darwaza, both attributed to Nawab Alif Khan, the first 
Mughal governor of Кайра. Some soo fect from the outer gate the pa-sage 
turns round at a very sharp angle and passes through the Jahangiri 13۳۰۰ 
Cunningham notes that this is said to have been the outer gate of the fortress in 
Hindi times, but that its original name is unknown. This statement may be correct, 
if interpreted in the sense that the outer gate of the fort originally stood on this spot. 
But the Jahangiri Darwaza has all the appearance of a Muhammadan building and, 
judging from its name, would seem to have been raised by Jahãngîr after his conquest 
of the fort. 

‘The following fact points to the same conclusion. Inthe temple of Ambika Devi, 
to be noted presently, | discovered two fragments of a white marble slab containing 
an incomplete inscription in Persian. The obyerse of each fragment is carved with a 
trident (tr7siila) between a pair of footprints. Evidently the stone has been taken 
from some Muhammadan building and converted into two footprint slabs (paduki) 
presumably at the time when the fort was occupied by Raja Samsar Cand П. Such 


stabs, placed on the top of rough masonry pillars, are fre ید‎ 
$ : А ‚2 quently met with 
Panjab Hills. As Cunningham does not notice 11 : m Ve 


have come to light since his visit to Kangra. 
regarding its find-spot. I have, however, 
stood over the Jahangiri Darwaza, where 
meant to contain an inscribed stone. 


he inscription in question, it must 
But no information is locally available 
little doubt that the inscription originally 
a otlong sunk panel will be secn, evidently 
е open space measures 8 8” in wid 

ө | : width 
а и i height, whilst the two fragments combined are 2! 4” wide and گر‎ ра” 
пей. е height of the panel, theref lasely 5 wi a 
ےت‎ p | \ оте, ات‎ agrees with that of the preserved 
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Fig. 1. Persian Inscription from Kangra Fort. 
The following is a transcript and a translation of this inscription for which I am 


indebted to Maulawi Muhammad Shu бір. 
ياد شاد از حکم تقدیری‎ n^ я کہ شد ہر هه‎ 


al pts?‏ عالم کرد خاک راعش اکسیری 

Vo از‎ OS roth او جہاں‎ uha v از‎ 45 

Kth shud bar haft kishwar padshah ав hukm-t-tagqdiri 
Ра chashm-t-ahl-¢alam Раға &hak-I-rahash ؛‎ 77 


Kih аз bakht-t-jawdn-t-% Jahan айтап shud az piri. 


TRANSLATION. 
“ (He) who became king of the seven climes through the divine order, 
Made the dust of his path like balsam (Zz. elixir) to the eyes of the world, 
(He) through whose youthful luck the world has become safe of old age." 
It will be seen that the preserved portion of the inscription consists of three 
hemistychs (ова?) which must have formed the second halves of three couplets. 
The whole inscription presumably consisted of six couplets, as the existing fragments 
would occupy about one-fourth of the space over the Jahangiri Darwáza. If this 
assumption is correct, it may be surmised that the first three couplets also rhymed 
with -z7 and that the concluding words of one of them was “ Jahangiri.” At any rate, 
І һауе little doubt that the рафзлай referred to in the inscription was Jahangir who 
prided himself so much on the conquest of the Kangra Fort, “а work,” as he asserts 
in his own Memoirs, “ which no other Emperor of Delhi has been able to perforn.” 
The two fragments, as stated above, were removed to the Lahore Museum shortly 
before the earthquake, together with another inscribed stone noticed hy Cuntingham 
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in the facing of the scarped rock Пе outside Ше gate of Jahangir... This stone 
which measures 232” in width and 51" in height contains a Sanskrit inscription in six 
lines, mostly obliterated, to which Cunningham assigned a date not later than the 6th 
century. Judging from the character, this epigraph seems to me to be several centu- 
ries later, though perhaps Cunningham was right in calling it the oldest inscription of 
Kangra—to wit of Kangra IKKot—not of the district. It is apparently composed in 
poetry, and opens with a бюКа containing an invocation of Visnu. In the fifth line the 
word Aérztam is still legible, from which it may be inferred that the inscription recorded 
the construction of some building, perhaps а temple (devakulam). Possibly a careful 
study of the original will lead to its general purport at least being determined. But 
the lettering is so much defaced that we cannot hope ever to obtain a complete reading. 
Along the whole dis- 
tance from the Phatak 
to the gate of Jahangir, 
the walls on both sides 
of the passage together 
with the Ahani Darwáza 
have been thrown down 
as by a huge landslip. 
The Amiri and Jahangiri 
Darwaza are still extant, 
but have received seri- 
ous injury (see Plate I). 
It is intended to restore 
both these gates by. re- 
building the portions 
above the arch. The 
Andheri ог Handelj 
Пагуага is ruined, like- 
wise the Darsani Dar- 
waza, which was flanked 
by defaced statues of the 
river goddesses Ganga 
and Yamuna. This gate- 
way gave access to a 
courtyard, along . the 
south side of which, 
facing north, stood. the 
Fig. 2. Approach to Kangra Fort. shrines of Laksmi-Nara- 
Jana, Sitalà and Ambika Devi. Between the two last-mentioned buildings a stair-case 
led up to the palace, a structure of no architectural interest. 
By far the most valuable monuments in the Kangra Fort were the so- ИЕ 
temples of Laksmi-Nardyana and Sitali—two square chambers profusely ‘decorated 
with carvings (see Plate 11). Cunningham’s remark that they are without pillars 


1 — 
In the Museum. collection of inscriptions the stones are marked Nos. 160 and 161, respectively. 
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or pilasters is due to an error, as the roof of each was supported by four ornamental 
pillars, whilst a pair of engaged columns flanked their entrances. The ceiling of the 
Laksmi-Nàráyana temple was remarkable for its elaborate decoration. The destruc- 
tion of these two buildings is perhaps the severest loss which archzology has suffered 
in the disaster of the 4th April. It is questionable whether they have been rightly 
designated as temples’. There is no indication that they ever contained any object of 
worship. Their ornamentation, however, leaves no doubt that they were originally 
intended for religious purposes. Judging from their general plan, they might be 
called mandapas, but there is no evidence that they were attached to a temple. The 
smaller of the two was undoubtedly a building complete in itself, provided with a niche 
in the centre of the back wall outside. Its south-east corner alone is engaged іп the 
retaining wall of the upper terrace on which the palace buildings areraised. Of the- 
so-called Laksmi-Narayana temple the back is entirely engaged, so that it is impos- 
sible to decide whether any shrine was attached to it. Interiorly, the back wall shows. 
no trace of having contained a doorway leading into such a shrine. As the back 
wall is still standing, it will be possible, on some future occasion, to ascertain this. 
point. Regarding the date of these buildings nothing is known. We may safely 
assume that they are posterior to the sack of the fort by Mahmüd of Ghazni. 

The temple of Ambika Devi, still used for worship, is a much plainer structure, 
evidently of no great age. The only ancient portions seem to be the pillars and 
architraves of the mandapa or anteroom which originally must have been an open. 
twelve-pillared pavilion, roofed over in the corbelling fashion of Hindü architecture. 
By bricking up the intercolumniations, the pavilion was converted into a square 
chamber now covered by a flat dome. Тһе latter feature indicates that this recon- 
struction happened during the Muhammadan occupation. The adjoining building 
used as the shrine proper, І take to be a monument of the short period during which 
Сатзаг Cand held the Kangra Fort. The clumsy shape of the spire bears ample 
evidence of its late date. It is а curious instance of the capricious action of the 
earthquake that this building was annihilated, whereas the adjoining mandapa does 
not show any sign of injury. To the south of the Ambika temple are two small Jaina 
shrines, facing west. One of them contains merely a pedestal which must have 
belonged to a Tirtharhkara image. In the other is placed а seated statue оЁ Adinatha 
with a partly obliterated inscription dated, according to Cunningham, Samvat 1523 
i. e., A.D. 1466 in the reign of Sarhsár Cand Г. 

Plate 11] shows the temple of Indre$vara in Kangra city. It is ascribed to Raja 
Indra-candra whose name, according to a common practice, is coupled with that of 
the deity (16хага, 2. е., Siva) to whom the temple is dedicated. If this Indra-candra 
may be identified with the Indu-candra of Jalandhara, mentioned in the Rajatarah- 
ginî (VII, 150) аз а contemporary of Anantadeva of Кабпиг (A.D. 1028-63), it 
follows that the IndreSvara temple dates from the 11th century. The only interesting 
portion of the building is the open pavilion supported on four ornamental pillars which 
shelters Siva's bull Nandi. То the eastof this pavilion is the shrine containing the 
linga which forms the object of worship. Most of the inner space is taken up by the 
roots and stem of a huge banyan tree, which overshadows the building. To the south 


1 Dr. Bloch suggests that they are possibly unfinished temples and quotes the instance of the Black Pagoda 
of Konarak. 
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of the pavilion is another chamber which seems to have been the original shrine. On 
both sides of its entrance are the two Jaina images described by General Cunningham. 
Apparently these images do not form an integral part of the building, so that they can- 
not be considered as a proof of the shrine having originally been a Jaina temple. One 
of the two images bears an inscription dated in the year зо of the Lokakala or Sap- 
tarsi ега. It was edited by Dr. Bühler who, on account of the similarity of the 
script to that of the Baijnath fraśastis, believed the date to correspond to A.D. 854. 
As, however, the date of the Baijnath inscriptions is not A.D. 804, as was hitherto 
supposed, but 1204, we must, on the strength of the above argument, assume for 
the Jaina image also a much later date, perhaps A.D. 1154 or 1254. Unfortunately 
the must important and at the same time the most delicate portion of the temple—the 
four-pillared pavilion—has been levelled with the ground. Тһе rest of the building is 
safe, including the two Jaina images just noted. 


2 


2 
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Fig. 3. Temple of Vajresvari (1905). 


The most celebrated sanctuary of the Kangra district—though by no means fore- 
most in antiquarian interest—was the temple of Vajre$vari or Mata Devi at Bhavan, the 
suburb of Kangra town. There can be little doubt that {тота very remote times the 
spot was held sacred, but the temple, which fell a victim to the earthquake, was not of 
very great age. An extensive Sanskrit inscription’, preserved in the porch of the 
temple, records that it was built in the reign of Sahi Mahammada, who has been 
identified by Cunningham with Muhammad Sayyid who reigned at Delhi from A.D 
1433 to 1446. At the time of its foundation Samsar Cand I was Raja of. Kangra, 

١ Of. Bühler, Epigr. Ind., Vol 1, р. rgo ff... Е 
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It appears from the inscription that the year of his accession was A.D. 1429-30. 
The record also mentions the names of his father Karam Cand (Sanskrit-Karma- 
candra) and of his grandfather Megh Cand (Sanskrit- Megha-candra). 

The temple, the foundation of which is recorded in the inscription, was entirely 
renovated by Désa Singh, the Sikh Governor of Kangra. Before the earthquake it 
presented the appearance of a square tower decorated with balconies and kiosks 
inthe gaudy style of the period, and surmounted by a bulb-shaped ribbed dome, which, 
according to Cunningham’s informants, was gilded by Cand Kuar, the wife of 
Maharaja Sher Singh (see Plate ТУ). That this pretentious structure still contained 
the original building, has become manifest since the earthquake. For among the 
spoil scattered over the courtyard could be seen the spire of the ancient temple 
which had come down in one solid mass of masonry. The lower portions of the 
walls remained standing. To this circumstance is due the fact that the inscribed slab 
has received no injury. It will be replaced inthe new temple which the Hindi com- 
munity intends to raise on the spot. 

Baijnath. 

Тһе temples of Baijnath, the most important monuments of the Kangra valley, 
have been described by Cunningham, Fergusson and Burgess. The published accounts, 
however, are far from accurate: Cunningham's note is too brief to do full justice 
to the subject, and the accompanying plates are inadequate to remedy the defects 
of his text. He failed, moreover, in several respects rightly to interpret the epigra- 
phical records preserved in the main temple. Fergusson ae not know the айе 
from personal inspection, but relied entirely on Cunningham s communications. Only 
since Bühler's scholarly edition of the Baijnath prasastzs has it become possible to dis- 
cuss the history of the temple to which they belong. Unfortunately one point of primary 
“importance—the date of the inscription - still remained open to doubt. Dr. Burgess 

ler's article was cvidently based on the drawings supplied 


note which accompanied Büh | 
by Mr Rodgers—the same which I have already mentioned in the present paper. 
` > 


The village Baijnath is situated twenty-three miles east ie کت‎ 25 . 
crow flies, close to the border of the petty hill state of Mandi an d t | при 
which leads from the Panjab plains through Kangra, Kula, e s Adat p 
Central Asia. These two circumstances account for its Existente: he ка | 
а custom-house (Sanskrit mandapika) in one of the Baijnath pra Ae (t en M 
indicate that as far back as the beginning of the тїп century the Dee чаза 
frontier station. Е when visiting Кайт on his fatal journey to Bukhara іп the 

eri 1 duly noticed, 4 Baidyanath Maharaj or Iswar Linga, a shrine 
пие o M ا‎ 2n resort,” situated in the north-east extremity of the 
of Siva and place 1 ч dos days still formed а semi-independent hill state ruled by 
Kangra valley whic دا‎ Samsár Cand. Under his son and successor Anrudh Cand 
عو سی‎ 1i finally annexed by Ranjit Singh. 7 Baidyanathpur,” 
miserable place, containing only a few huts and grainsellers' 
Moorcroft says, 


d h difficulty in finding shelter from the rain. I did not go into the 
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temple, but was informed that it presented nothing remarkable.” | It ? تو‎ 
the distinguished traveller so readily accepted а statement with which certain | 
few students of Indian archeology will agree. It will be seen from the bes 
passage that Baijnath is in reality the name of the chief temple dedicated Е "a 
Vaidyanatha (Lord of Physicians) by which the village itself has become known. 
This fact illustrates the high renown which the Baijnath temple enjoyed in the sur- 
rounding mountain tracts. Instances of localities being named after famous 
sanctuarles are not unfrequently met with in India, one of the most conspicuous 
being Triloknath in Chamba-Lahul, which has received its name from the shrine of 
AvalokiteSvara, “the lord of the three worlds." ? : | 7 

The original name of the village we learn froin the two Sarada inscriptions, рге- 
served in the Baijnáth temple, to have been Kiragráma. “There is in Trigarta,” that 
record (Ц, то) states, “the pleasant village of Kiragrama, the home of numerous virtues 
where that river called Binduka, leaping from the lap of the mountain, with glittering 
wide waves resembling playing-balls merrily plays, like a bright maiden in the first bloom 
of youth. That [village] is protected by the strong-armed Rajanaka Laksmana."* 

Trigarta, the ancient name of the Kangra valley, occurs frequently in Sanskrit 
literature. Тһе Binduka, so well described by the poet, is the modern Binnu, a tributary 
of the Bias. The name Kiragràma, known up to the present day, seems to indicate 
that the village owed its origin to a settlement of Kiras, a tribe located in the 
neighbourhood of Kasmir and mentioned both in the Rajatarahgini (УІІ, 2767) and 
on two Campa copper plates of the 11th century. We may perhaps go so far as to 
assume that the kings of Trigarta had garrisoned their frontier town with a detach- 
ment of these Kiras, who figure in Chamba history as a warlike tribe employed by 
the Dogra Каз, against Sahilla the founder of Chamba town. : : 

This much is certain, that at the time of the Baijnath inscriptions Kiragrama had 
for eight generations been the seat of a feudal chief who owed allegiance to the kings 
of Trigarta or Jalandhara. The site of the castle in which the barons of Baijnäth 
resided, is still pointed out in 4 locality known as Jhakhpur and now occupied by the 
Dak Bungalow. Old men remember having seen remnants of walls and-tanks on the 
spot, and small copper coins are said to have been found there in greatnumbers, The 
title r@énaka found in the inscription is a sanskritized vernacular term corresponding 
with modern r@z@. There is a tradition that once the whole of the Panjab Hills was 
ruled by тйпйз. In some tracts, e.g., the upper Candrabhaga valley, their rule 
extended down to recent times. In Chamba State numcrous inscriptions: have of late 
years come to light which are due to ганаз and show-that they were still numerous 
and powerful in the 11th and 12th centuries. But it is evident that they acknowledged 
the Raja of Chamba as their overlord. ч“ 


1 Moorcroft and Trebeck: Travels in 
1841, Vol. 1, pp. 139 and 152. 


3 Dr. Bloch informs me of the existence of a place called “ Baidyanath ” in the Sonthal Par istri 
1 с z с г апа 
BO LE ٦ tue is derived from the famous linga called Vaidyanatha which is поло тр he 
and which ts believed to cure Jepros ^; one of thé main discases of that с ntry. Т i , 
of Destine Ed to Cr M | 1 0 auntry he locality also goes by the name 
® My version diflers from Bühler's in that I have connected 7 
and not with the following Bindukakhya. 
nites was eee and not Капдока binduka. The forms Bi 
unningham) do not a i s is Bi 
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Laksmana, the rajanaka of Kiragrama, was а vassal of Jayaccandra, the ruler of 
Trigarta. It is stated in the inscription (11,18) that his mother Laksani was а 
daughter of Hrdayacandra of Trigarta. The fact that Laksmana’s father had received 
a daughter of his liege-lord in marriage shows the political importance of these barons 
of the Mountains. It is indeed contrary to the custom now prevailing in the hill states 
according to which ruling chiefs only intermarry with their equals, including however 
those land-holders (ag?rd&rs) whose ancestors are known to have held that position. 

The inscription further records that in Laksmana's barony (ranhun) there lived 
“а well-known merchant, the son of Siddha, named Manyuka; whose younger 
brother, undivided [from him] in property and solely intent on pious works, is called 
Ahuka and whose blameless wife is named Gulha. By him, a bee in the park of 
devotion, and by his brother, has been erected this temple of [Siva] the Slayer of 
Tripura, at the door of which stand the statues of Сайра, Jamna and other [deities] 
together with a Mandapa. .. ... The high-minded son of Asika, named Nayaka, who is. 
at the head of masons, came from Su$arman's town to this [village], likewise 
Thodhuka, the son of Sammana. By these two together has the very lofty temple of 
Siva been fashioned with the chisel as well as the Mandapa; [it has been] constructed 
in accordance with the opinion of Samu and on it glitter the figures of the crowd of 
the Ganas.” It is interesting to find that the architects employed by the two 
pious merchants came from Kangra town. For there can be little doubt that Bühler 
was correct in identifying SuSarmapura with that place? 

Before giving an account of the Baijnath temple, it will be necessary to discuss. 
the important question of its date which has given rise to a great deal of misconcep- 
tion. The date of the two prasastis is expressed both in the Saptarsi (or Sastra) and 
in the Saka eras. The Saka date is found on both stones, but in each instance the 
figures are indistinct. As the Ѕаѕіга year is 8o, it follows that in any case the date 
must fall in the 4th year of some Christian and the 26th year of some Saka century.. 
The Saka date was first read by Cunningham аз 726 corresponding with A.D. 804. 
This reading was adopted by Bühler * and has since been generally accepted. Bühler, 
however, remarked that the further specification of the date in inscription No. I 
raised a difficulty, as in the year 804 that date (Jyaistha $uZz 1) fell on a Tuesday and’ 
not on a Sunday as stated in the inscription. 

A examination of the original document has convinced me that on the second 
stone the Saka year is expressed by four figures, the first and second of which are 
undoubtedly the symbol for “one.” The first of these two figures has a somewhat 
uncommon appearance, the concave side being turned downward, which has led 
Cunningham to his reading “seven.” Instances of Затада “о ” being expressed in 
that manner are, however, not a in the inscriptions а Chamba State. The 
symbol for "seven" is always distinguished by a tail. The second figure is a 
normal and very distinct Sarada "one. The upper portion of the third figure is 
broken, but enough remains to show that it represents the numeral “two.” The 
fourth figure, that of the units, is unrecognisable, but from what has been remarked 
above, it will be evident that it can only be " six." Moreover, оп the other stone this 


1 Су, Jonarija’s Second Rajatarangini, sloka 433. 
2 Cf. also his Indian Palaography (translation Fleet), р. 5 and Table V, Column т. 
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figure is still traceable and presents the appearance of that symbol. The result 18: 
the Saka year 1126 corresponding with A.D. 1204. | 

This conclusion fully agrees with that arrived at by Professor Kielhorn who i 
discussed the date from a chronological point ofview. “И we were not restricted, 
that scholar remarks, “ by the date of the second prasgas?z to any particular century of 
the Saka cra, | would say that the аи ва year So of the first fra$astz must correspond 
to Saka 1126 expired, because, of all the expired 26th years of the centuries of the 
Saka era from Saka 626 to Saka 1426, only the year 1126 yields the desired Sunday 
(the and May A.D. 1204). And I should not be prevented by anything in the contents 
of the inscription and the language of the author, or in the alphabet employed, from 
assigning the inscription to solate a period! To Professor Kielhorn's concluding 
remarks | may add that the series of Sarada records which of late years has become 
available in Chamba State, fully confirm the view that the script of the Baijnath prasastis 
represents not an early, but rather a late type of Sarada.” It is also interesting to note 
that Dr. Burgess, while assuming A.D. 804 to be the correct date of the Baijnath 
prasastis, remarked that “ 1 there were no such inscription to influence us, the arch- 
æologist might be disposed to assign the general structure to a somewhat later date,” 

We are now in a position to say with certainty that both the temple and the 
inscription are exactly four centuries later than was hitherto supposed —a conclusion 
of no slight consequence in the history of Indian architecture and palaeography. 
Lovers of antiquity may feel disappointed at the above conclusion. It does not, 
however, affect the artistic merits of the building, which still retains an age of which 
only few temples extant in the Panjab can boast. The question, how far the present 
building represents the original temple, can be better discussed after a brief descrip- 

tion of it has been given. 1 may remark at once that there is no need now for. 
assuming with Dr. Burgess that the Baijnath temple had been destroyed by Mahmiüd 
of Ghazni in A.D. 1008 and was rebuilt soon after with part of the old material. Тһе 
truth is that at the time when the Muhammedan conqueror invested Nagar-Kot, the 
famous temple had not yet been called into existence. 

The Baijnath temple is . orientated due west. It consists of ап adytum 
(puri), 8 feet square inside and 18 feet outside, surmounted by a spire (лаға) 
of the usual conical shape, and of a front hall (mandapa) 20 feet square inside 
covered with a low pyramid-shaped roof. The adytum which contains the linga known 
as Vaidyanátha is entered through a small anteroom with two pillars in antis. The 
roof of the mandapa is supported by four massive pillars connected by raised benches 
which form, as it were, a passage leading up to the entrance of the sanctum, The 
architraves resting on these pillars divide the space of the ceiling into nine compart- 
ments, each of which is closed by means of corbelling slabs. 

In front of the maydapa rises а stately porch resting on four columns, “ The 
shafts of these pillars,” Fergusson remarks, “are plain cylinders, of very classical 
proportions, and the bases also show that they are only slightly 
classical design. Тһе square plinth, the two toruses, the cavetto, or h 
between, are all classical, but partially -hiddén- by 


removed from 


ollow moulding 
Hindu ornamentation, of great 


1F, Kielhorn.: 4 note он the Saptarshi ета. Ind. Ant, Мо, XX (1891), p. 154. 
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elegance but unlike anything found afterwards.” The capitals of the pot-and-foliage 
type are discussed by the same author at considerable length. 

Both the south and north wall of the mandapa are adorned with a graceful 
balcony window. The four corners are strengthened by means of massive buttress-like 
projections in the shape of half-engaged miniature Szkhara temples, each containing two 
niches in which image slabs are placed. Smaller niches in slightly projecting chapels 
are found between the corner projections and the entrance and balcony windows. 

The outer walls of the sanctum are enriched with three pillared niches enclosed 
in projecting chapels, each flanked by two niches of smaller size. The central niche 
in the east wall contains an image of the sun-god Sürya wearing a laced jacket. It is 
placed on a marble pedestal which must have belonged to a figure of the Jina 
Mahavira, as appears from а Марат inscription carved on its facets; which is dated in 
the Vikrama year 1296 Phalguna ba. #. 5, Sunday, corresponding to 15th January 
A.D. 1240. Thus we find Sarada and Nagari used side by side in Kangra in the first 
half of the 13th century. 

In the central niche on the 
north side is placed an image 
(height 2' 4”,) of the war- 
god Skanda or Karttikeya 
seated on his vehicle the 
pea-cock. Тһе god is re- 
presented with his usual six 
faces and with four arms, 
the one which held a lance 
being broken with part of 
that attribute. One of his 
right hands is apparently 
empty and rests against his 
thigh in the gift-bestowing 
attitude. The two remaining 
hands hold an ornamental 
wheel—the symbol of sove- 
reignty— and a fruit, per- 
haps meant for a lemon. 

И has generally been 
assumed that the Baijnath 
temple has undergone a 
thorough restoration at. the 
hands of Каја Samsar Cand 

Fig. 4. Image of Karttikeya. А Katóc, who ruled the Kangra 
valley for nearly half a century (А.О. 1776—1524) and whose ambition in re-asserting 
the ancient claims of Trigarta over the surrounding hill states led to a collision with 
"Ranjit Singh and to the final ruin of the Katoc kingdom. ao the tempie was re- 
paired by ۳۲ Cand or rather by his family priest (ригойй) Ganga Ram, appears, 
according to Cunningham, from an inscription let into the pavement of the courtyard 
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of the temple, which he reads! балта? 1843 Feth Praw و‎ 15 Sri Raja ЕЕ Cand 
purohit Ganga Кат ke hukam maphak, ùe., muwafiq) Batehare Fite ne ghadi. " 

“In the year 1843 (A.D. 1786) on the 15th day of Jeth the mason d Е 
this according to the order of Ganga Ram, the family priest of Raja Samsár Can . 

It is interesting to note that this inscription is dated in the same year 0 which 
Samsar Cand occupied Kot Kangra, which for more than two centuries had been a 
the hands of the Mubammedans. But little more than a score of years the Katoc 
Raja enjoyed the possession of his ancestral stronghold. Pressed by the Gurkhas, 
he was compelled to surrender it to Ranjit Singh in 1809. | 

It must, however, be admitted that the quoted inscription—if at all a record of the 
so-called restoration—is by no means clear as to its details. Cunningham, mainly—so- 
it seems—relying on local tradition, maintains that Sarnsár Cand made some extensive 
repairs, and at the same time added the present entrance porch and the two large 
side balconies. ‘ These," Cunningham says, “had previously existed, but had fallen 
down and disappeared. I think it probable that the porch may be not unlike the ori- 
ginal; but 1 have a very strong suspicion that the restorer did not adhere too- 
strictly to the style of the original side niches, as their mouldings differ very much 
from those of the old basement of the main body of the building." 

Fergusson, whose account is based on Cunningham's, says: “ In 1786 the large 
temple underwent a thorough repair at the hands of a Raja Sinsarchand (sic) which. 
has obliterated many of its features ; but itis easy to sce at a glance what was 
donc in the beginning of the oth (read 13th) century and what 1000 (read 600) years 
afterwards.” Тһе pillars of the porch, according to the same authority, “© retain their 
forms up to their capitals at least. The architraves belong to the repair in 1786.” 

Dr. Burgess is of opinion that the pillars of the porch are of an early date, but 
that the porch in its present form is probably due to Затзах Cand. “With the ex- 
ception of the balcony windows on each side of the пазара, its walls and inner roof 
and those of the shrine were not materially interfered with, but the outer roof of the 
mandapa and the spire of the shrine were either largely reconstructed or covered 
with so thick a coating of lime, as entirely to mask the original." 

Dr. Stein, on the contrary, who had the advantage of personally inspecting the 
temple in December 1892, expressed the opinion that the temple, “© has not undergone 
such very great alterations as the earlier describers state." He points out that the 
doorway jambs of the adytum are still decorated with the images of the river god- 
desses Ganga and Yamuna, mentioned by the author of the inscription (1,20) and 
that “ his other detailed statements regarding the building fully agree with the actual- 
ities.” “ Only the roof” Dr. Stein remarks " seems to me modern ; according to the- 
statements of the Purohitas it was renovated about one hundred years ago by Raja 
580158 Cand,” 

Г believe Dr. Stein’s remarks to be correct. АП authorities agree that the body 
of both sanctum and amaydapa is original, but what reason is there to assume that 
the porch and balcony windows were added in the year 1786? То any one slightly 


acquainted with the architectural monstrosities of the Sikh period. there cannot be 
{һе shadow of a doubt that neither this noble porch with irs stately pillars, praised by- 
Y Lhave slightly altered Cunningham's transcript and the wording of his 1 
? Cf. Bühler × Ин additional note on the Batindth Pratastis, Epigr. Iud. Vol Tl. Ё. 483. 
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Fergusson for their classical proportions, nor the tastefully decorated balconies were 
wrought in those days of utter decay. (See Plates V and VI.) Ido not deny the 
possibility of their having been added to the building at a date not far removed from 
its foundation. Тһе difference in ornamentation of the two balconies 15 certainly 
remarkable. But there seems to exist not the least necessity for denoting them as 
modern. Both the porch and balconies аге in such perfect harmony with the rest of 
the building that, if an addition, they are at any rate ап embellishment. 

Fergusson, at least, admitted the pillars of the porch up to their capitals to be 
ancient. The reason why he believed the architraves to be modern is obvious. Не 
mistook for carvings—and such they appear on his woodcut—what in reality are only 
figures and ornaments executed in plaster. The same author recognised that the 
modern appearance of the م۸۸‎ a might merely be due to its being covered with a 
thick layer of lime. Such is undoubtedly the case. The earthquake has had the 
beneficial effect of shaking down some of this modern work, and the old stonework has 
in places become exposed. It shows, as Fergusson rightly surmised, the same decor- 
ation as the temple of Jamadagni. It seems indeed that the extensive repairs by 
Затзаг Cand 11 may be reduced to that coat of plaster under which we still possess 
the original building just as it was built by the two pious merchants in the year 1204. 

It is a matter of surprise that the Baijnath temple, situated at no great distance 
from the centre of the earth- 
quake, has escaped destruc- 
tion. The body of the building 
has practically suffered no 
damage except some slight 
cracks. The buttress-like pro- 
jections on the four corners of 
the mandapa, except that on 
the north-west, are consider- 
ably damaged and will have to 
be rebuilt. (See fig. 5.) The 
sculptured stones facing the 
jambs of the balcony windows 
are partially displaced as will 
be seen from the accompany- 
ing plate. Inside, three of the 
architraves resting on the four 
pillars of the mangapa are 
broken. It is said that they 
were cracked before the earth- 
quake, which accounts for iron 
bars having been used to 
strengthen them. At my ге- 
commendation they have bee 
provisionally proppedup. Ina 
report submitted to the Panjab 


Fig. 5. Temple of Baijnāth, south-east- 
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Government in January 1906, | have set forth the measures еә ae 
preservation of the Baijnath temple, but at the end of the year ip ids i св | 
had yet been taken. It is earnestly hoped that the more urgent claims of w 
general utility will not cause the neglect of those few ancient monuments whic 
the earthquake has left standing. | 

The Baijnath temple stands in the middle of an enclosure of irregular shape, 
about 120 in length and from 60’ to 7% in width. This temple yard contains a 
number of minor buildings which have all more or less suffered from the action of 
the earthquake. Only two of these deserve special notice : the pavilion over the 
bull Nandi in front of the temple and the shrine of Jamadagni. The Nandi pavilion 
--а canopy supported by four pillars—has been thrown down, but can be rebuilt ata 
trifling cost, the old materials being still extant. The Jamadagni shrine was mistaken 
by Fergusson for the Sidhnath temple which will be noted presently. “It has, ” that 
author remarks, “ all the features of a very old temple— great simplicity of outline, 
no repetitions of itself, and the whole surface of the upper part covered with that 
peculiar horse-shoe diaper which was so fashionable in those early days. The 
amataka string courses are subdued and in good taste, and the crowning ornament 
well proportioned.” The earthquake has caused the roof of this building completely 
to collapse. It willbe seen from Fergusson’s woodcut that jt was in a ruinous 
condition for at least thirty years back. 

The remaining buildings in the temple yard are all comparatively modern and de- 
void of archzological interest. The temple of Murlimanohar or Radha Krsna is 
ascribed to Pandit Сайса Ram, the family priest of Каја Затзаг Cand, whose name 
occurs on the inscribed stone let in the pavement’, Its porch has come down, but 
could be rebuilt at no great expense. The temples of Магтайебуага, Bhairava, Laksmi- 
Narayana and Јараппахћа anda Sat? memorial, known by the name of dzhr?, ‘are 
only slightly damaged. The лга shrine of Nilakantha has completely collapsed. 
The buildings, enclosing the courtyard, which were used for store-rooms, hospices 
far travellers and dwellings for the priests attached to the temple have all been ruined 
in the earthquake, but none of them can be saidto be of any architectural importance. 
Finally | may mention that among the débris of these buildings a fragment of an in- 
scribed stone was found which originally may have been the lintel of some temple. И 
contains four lines of Sáradà writing, unfortunately much obliterated. The stone has 
been deposited in the Lahore Museum. 

“The smaller temple of Siddhnath,” Cunningham says, “is similar in its arrange- 
ment both inside and outside to that of Baijnath. But it faces towards the east, and 
the side openings of the mandapa are without pillars, and are closed by stone trellises, 
А differs also in having two small doorways in the back-wall of the mandapa leading 
past the outer wall of the sanctum. In the interior the roof is similarly supported on 
four pillars, and the ceiling is formed in the same way by overlapping slabs. Ех- 
موق‎ ШЕ walls and roofs are ornamented after the manner of the Baijnath 
temple.’ 


Dr. Burgess has rightly pointed out that the plan and elevation of the Sidhnath 
temple published by Cunningham are far from accurate. Mr. Rodgers’ care in having 


' See above, р. 21. 
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more reliable drawings prepared will be the more appreciated, since the building itself 
has practically ceased to exist. In the year 1903, proposals for its preservation 
were under consideration but, as these would have involved a wholesale rebuilding of 
the temple, the matter was allowed to be dropped. The catastrophe of the 4th April 
has completed the collapse of the edifice. The east wall of the mandapa as well as the 
south and west walls of the shrine proper, together with half the spire, have been 
thrown down, and the temple is now nothing but a ruin surrounded on all sides by 
débris. (See Plate УП.) The sanctum, however, has remained intact inside, including 
its ceiling, and is still used for worship. At present, restoration of the building to its 
prior state is out of the question, but such minor measures have been proposed as will 
tend to preserve it in its present condition. 

Besides the monuments noted, there are in the Kangra valley some of secondary 
importance which have been slightly damaged in the earthquake Among them I 
wish only to mention the temple of Ambike$vara at Haripur, profusely decorated 
with carvings and believed to be the oldest shrine of that place ; the well-known sanc- 
tuary of Jvala-mukhi, “the flame-mouthed goddess," more renowned as a place of pil- 
grimage than for its architectural merits ; a richly sculptured masonry tank or zaun at 
Javali, and the Thakur-dvara of Fathpur (Fatehpur) adorned with frescoes relating to 
the legend of Krsna and ascribed to Raja Mandhata of Nürpur (A. D. 1667-1700). 
It does not appear that in the Kuli valley any losses to archeology are to be deplored. 
Here most temples are largely built of wood, and on that account have withstood the 
shock more effectually. I have, however, had no opportunity to visit Kula personally 
since the earthquake, and no returns have been supplied to my office for this part of 
the district. The ancient temple of Siva VisveSvara at Bajaurá with its remarkable 
sculptures seems to have received no serious damage, though the state of the build- 


ing gave every reason for apprehension. | б | 
Outside the Kangra district the only cases of serious injury to Hindü monuments 


occurred inthe upper Каут valley (Chamba State), separated from Kangra by Ше 
Dhaula Dhar on the southern slope of which Dharmsala is situated. The most serious 
case of this kind is the Narsingh temple at Brahmaur, a stone 52 лаға shrine, the 
foundation of which by Rani Tribhuvana-rekha is mentioned in the oldest copper-plate 
inscription of Chamba." The upper portion of the structure is entirely displaced and 
the masonry shows considerable cracks. There is no reason to anticipate the imme- 
diate collapse of the building, but there can be little doubt that the injury received 
will lead to further deterioration. То save the edifice, it will either have to be rebuilt 
or to be filled solid inside with rubble stone, mortar and cement. In the latter case 
it would become unfit for religious worship. Тһе course first mentioned seems there- 
fore the more recommendable. Тһе matter has been reported to His Highness the 
Raja of Chamba. The other stone temple of Brahmaur dedicated to Siva, and the 
Devi temples at that place and at Chatrarhi have received no serious damage. The 
numerous shrines of Chamba town have not suffered. Those in the Chandrabhaga 
valley, still turther removed from the centre of the catastrophe, are reported to be 


intact. 
1. Рн. VOGEL. 


Б 1 СЕ A. S. В. for 1902-03, p. 248 ff. 
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Postscript. 


Regarding the ancient temples in the Кија valley, I am now in a position to add 
some particulars based on information received from Mr. С. C. L. Howell, C.S., 
Assistant Commissioner of the Subdivision. It appears that here also the stone tem- 
ples have felt the effects of the shock most severely, whereasthe hill shrines which are 
largely built of wood have escaped almost without injury. 

Among the latter the famous temple of Hidimba or Hirmà Deviat Dhungri near 
Manali takes a prominent place. It was built by Bahadur Singh in A.D. 1553. 
This shrine with its high conical roof and quaint wood-carvings was once the chief 
sanctuary of the valley, the goddess to whom it is dedicated —the man-eating Hidimba— 
being regarded as the patroness of Kult. It is gratifying that this remarkable building 
was but slightly damaged in the earthquake and has since been repaired. 

Тһе temple of the goddess Tripura-sundari at Nagar, the ancient capital, similar 
in style to that of her sister Hidimba but devoid of wood-carved decoration, received 
likewise slight damage and has been repaired. The third temple of this type, that 
of Triyug Narayan at Dyar on the left bank of the Bias opposite Bajaur&, is reported 
to have been damaged, but was repaired out of temple funds and subscriptions. 


Two other important Devi temples аге still to be mentioned. That of Sandhya Devi, 
the goddess of Dawn, at Jagatsukh in the upper valley, appears to have been built by Raja 
Urdhan Pal, one of the last princes of the Pal dynasty. He must have ruled about A.D. 
1500. The shrine of Ambika Devi at Nirmand on the Satluj is best known to archæolo- 
gists on account of the ancient copper-plate it contains. Both these temples have 
withstood the earthquake without injury. 

Whereas, therefore, these ancient hill shrines, dedicated, all but one, to different 
forms of Devi, have proved the fitness of their construction in a country subject to earth- 
quakes, some loss is to be recorded among the stone-built temples of the 2 аға type. 
The latter—it should be noted—are, in general, of a later date and were mostly founded 
about the middle of the seventeenth century when Raja Jagat Singh made Vishnuism the 
State religion of Kult. 

The temple of Raghunath at Sultánpur, founded by the same ruler, is reported 
to have collapsed in the earthquake. The Ват of Карі and Rai Hira Singh of Shan- 
gti, both descendants of the ancient Rajas of Kuli, headed a subscription of Rs, 3,800 
which has been expended on repairs. Another Rs. 4,000 will be required to complete 


the work. The temple, though now the principal sanctuary of the valley, w 


AM as of no 
archzological interest. 


_ The Spired temple of Murlidhar (Krishna) at Thana near Nagar, the ancient 
capital of Kula, shared the fate of the Raghunath temple of Sultanpur. It j 
being repaired under the supervision of the Rai of Rüpi out of temple funde Ва 
however, appear to be inadequate for the purpose. The temple possesses ac 
plate dated Samvat 56 (A.D. 1780) in the reign of Pritam Singh, Tees 


| The two §tkhara temples of Ramchandar and Raghunath ar Manikarn 
piace of pilgrimage in the Parbati valley, | os 
Tepaired, 


| the famous 
were both slightly damaged, but һауе been 
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Finally, І must mention the spired stone temple of Basheshar (Увус ага) at Hat 
near Bajaura. It is the oldest temple of its kind in the valley and profusely decorated 
with carvings. On both sides of the entrance are images of the river goddesses Ganga 
and Yamuna, whilst the three outer niches contain slabs carved with the effigies of 
Сапе$а, Vishnu, and Durga. The temple is now in avery precarious state and is sure 
to collapse within a few years, unless it is thoroughly repaired. The cost of preserva- 
tion is roughly estimated at Rs. 5,000. 


J. Рн. V. 
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- “ati i i ts on the south gateway of Akbar’s tomb at 
Restoration of the minarets کر ا تا‎ g | 
NE of Lord Curzon’s last orders regarding Archeological works in these pro- 
vinces was that the missing chhatrds should. be restored on the four minarets 
оп the south gateway of the tomb of Akbar at Sikandarah. Various explanations 
have been put forward to account for the truncated appearance of these minarets with 
which visitors to Agra have long been familiar. One theory is that the chhatris 
never existed, and that the building of the minarets was never completed ; but this 
сап hardly be accepted in view of the inscription on the رفا‎ ۱ which records that 
the south gateway, along with the main building, was ‘finished’ in the seventh year 
of Jahingir’s reign. In his memoirs,’ the Emperor Jahangir refers to the gateway as 
having been adorned with four minarets ; and there is nothing in contemporary authors 
to show that they were left incomplete by the builders. Another common story is 
that the tops were dismantled by order of Lord Lake in 1803, because some soldiers 
fell from the chhatris; but as Mr. Keene? points out, this is impossible, since Mr, 
Hughes, an artist who saw them in 1782-83, observed that the chhatris had, even 
then, been long since destroyed. The truth probably is that the chhatris were 
‘destroyed by the |8482 when they sacked Agra in 1764. 

A remarkable feature in the minarets is the irregular jointing of the marble face- 
work. It is hardly conceivable that this is an origina] feature, since the Mughals 
usually erred on the side of excess in making their masonry neat and tidy, Itis 
more likely that it is due to an effort on the part of some restorer to rebuild what 
the Jats had destroyed. Captain Taylor was engaged in restorations at Sikandarah 
in 1815) but we do not know exactly what he did. 
Agra cantonment cemetery mentions that both Sikandarah and the Taj were 
“repaired and restored” to beauty by him. Again, in 1824, Bishop Heber remarked 
-that Government had granted funds for repairs at Sikandarah, and that an officer 


—— 


The tablet on his grave in the 
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5 First report of the Curator of ancient monuments in India, Зита, 1882, Chap. 1, р. д. 
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of the engineers was then employed upon the work! At ай events the irregular 
jointing was there before Mr. Heath commenced his operations in 1881. Mr. Heath 
took photograplis of the minarets before and after his operations, which consisted in 
dismantling and rebuilding the minarets stone for stone as he found them. From 
these photographs it is clear that Mr. Heath carried out his work with consummate 
care and accuracy. Не rebuilt the minarets with practically no alteration at all in 
their external appearance but he made the cores and staircases thoroughly sound, 
and clamped the courses together with galvanised iron clamps. 

When the restoration of the chhatris was being considered last year, it was 
‘questioned whether the lower stages of the minarets should not be rebuilt in 
regular courses, which would have been more in accordance with Mughal ideas. 
Owing, however, to the wish expressed by Lord Curzon that the chhatrrs should be 
finished before the approaching visit of H. К. H. the Prince of Wales, it was decided 
not to interfere with the irregular jointing in the lower stages. As it turned out, it 
was only by continuing the work night and day that the Executive Engineer and his 
staff succeeded in finishing it within the prescribed time. 

In the preparation of the detail drawings. for the reconstruction little or по 
difficulty was experienced, as there was not only the invaluable record left by the 
Daniell brothers to serve as a trustworthy guide, but where this record failed, the 
jndications given by the surviving remains themselves and the practically unchange- 
able laws which governed the construction of Mughal buildings in Jahangir’s reign 
left no room for doubt as to what the original had been. While this work was in 
progress the opportunity was taken of restoring in marble the upper members of the 
projecting cornices at the different stages of the minarets, which had been restored 
at some time previous to 1881 with red sandstone. The marble was for the most 
part quarried at Makrana, the remainder being taken from the blocks which had been 
Jately unearthed in the courtyard of the Diwan-i-‘Amm in Agra Fort. 


Some old photographs of Dethi Fort. 


Plates X, ХІ, ХИ and XIII are reproductions from some old photographs recently 
purchased from a native dealer in Delhi, side by side with new photographs taken from 
the same points of view. The old photographs were apparently taken very shortly 
after the mutiny іп 1857. Тһе most interesting of them is perhaps Plate X, which 
shows a longline of buildings on the east, or river front, of Delhi Fort, many of which 
were dismantled after the British occupation. Тһе domed building on the right is the 
Muthamman Burj, the building from which Captain Douglas addressed the mutineers 
“on the morning of 11th May 18577 It will be noticed that the cupola on the 
Muthamman Burj was formerly of gilded metal, and of a different shape from the 
plaster cupola which was afterwards restored. Between the Muthamman Burj and the 
Rang Mahall, which is the large building in the centre of the plate, the old photo- 
graph shows а high pardal screen. It was known that a fardal screen existed in this 
position—indeed its exact height is given by the marks on the south face of the 
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Muthamman Burj, where the end of the screen abutted against the wall. The 
parapet and wooden railing on the top of the screen in the photograph seem to 08 
that there was а flat roof over the court between Ше Muthamman Burj and thé Rang 
Mahall, but it is most improbable that any such parapet or roof formed part of the 
original design. This parapet does not figure in an old water-colour drawing which 
will be referred to below. 

The exterior of the Rang Mahall remains practically unchanged, except for 
some hoods of sheet iron, which were subsequently fixed over the windows to screen 
them. 

On the south side of the Rang Mahall, between it and the Mumtaz Mahall, the 
photograph shows a curious medley of Classic, Saracenic and Gothic architecture, 
all unhappily destroyed after 1857. Тһе Gothic building with the pinnacles and bird 
surmounting the pediment, is particularly interesting, because it is, so far as I know, 
the earliest building of that style in these provinces, of which we have any record. 
|t is very doubtful whether these exotic buildings were erected by Shah Jahan. 
They were probably built after Aurangzeb's reign ; otherwise Bernier, writing in 1665, 
would hardly have said * the edifices in the Fort have nothing European in their 
structure." ! Probably these were the apartments of the later kings’ wives, which 
Von Orlich in 1843 describes as being, together with those of the king, “ along the 
river to the south of the Dewan Khas.” Тһе king's private residence was, according 
to Von Orlich, the Muthamman Burj and Tasbih Khanah. His description is worth 
quoting :—'' Before the entrance to the residence of the Great Mogul a pair of 
scales are suspended over a stone seat, to indicate that justice alone is administered. 
in these apartments. As we entered the halls which lead to the king's apartments 
we saw a rhapsodist, who was sitting before the bedchamber of the Great Mogul? 
and relating tales in a loud voice. А simple curtain was hung between him and the 
King, who was lying on a couch, and whom these tales were to ІШІ to sleep. We 
descended by a flight of steps into the garden, which lies on the banks of the Jumna 
and is adorned by every variety of flowers, and some large tamarind and banyan 
trees; doves also are. kept here for the special amusement of the aged king, who 
enjoys the pleasure of an excursion on the Jumna (which is here goo feet in breadth). 
every morning and evening,"? 

At the time when this photograph was taken, the garden to which Von Orlich 
refers had gone to rack and ruin, but a very good water-colour illustration of it, 
dating possibly from the time of Shah Jahan, was lately acquired by the Director General 
of Archaeology. This picture also shows the screen between the Muthamman 
Burj and the Rang Mahall without any parapet or balustrade on the top of it, and 
some gilded metal cupolas on the chhatris of the Rang Mahall. The entrance to 
the garden was down some steps in the Muthamman Burj and through the doorway 
at the bottom, which appears on the right hand side of the photograph, 

It will be observed that the Jumna, which has since changed its course, was still 
flowing close in front. of the east wall of the fort in 1843. It was on the banks of 


Travels in the Mogul Empire. Bernier, Constable's edition, page 256. 
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the Jumna, in front of the fort wall, that elephant fights and reviews of troops were 
witnessed by Aurangzeb.’ The next photograph, Plate XI, shows the Muthamman 
Burj on the left and the Diwan-i-Khass ontheright. It seems to be taken ata slightly 
later date than the'other, as the large tree shown on the right of the Ми аттат. Burj 
in the latter had disappeared, and a lamp of British appearance had been fixed in the 
entrance at the bottom of the Muthamman Burj. The battered condition of the 
cupola on the Muthamman Burj was no doubt due to the shots fired during Ше 
mutiny. This photograph gives an excellent view of the balustrade between the 
Muthamman Burj and the Diwan-i-Khàss, which was evidently a solid balustrade of 
white marble. It also shows the old metal-gilded cupolas on the Diwan-i-Khass, which 
were restored some years ago in marble. 

Plate XII illustrates the north-west corner of the Salimgarh, outside Delhi Fort, 
in the days before the moat was filled up by the present road. The dome of the 
mosque in the back ground is still standing, though it is nearly concealed by trees, 
The well shown in the old photograph and the projecting staging above it are no 
longer in existence. 

Plate XIII gives an excellent view of the old bridge which is said to have been 
built by Jahangir to connect the Salimgarh with the road to the city. Most of the 
bastions of the Salimgarh, which figure їп this photograph, have since disappeared, 
together with the bridge, and three modern bridges now cross the channel between 
the Salimgarh and the Fort. 


The Tahsil, Ajmir. 


The conversion of the building, known as the Tahsil in Ajmir Fort, into a 
museum, is now nearly completed, It remains to fit 0/7 screens and doors in the 
existing openings. The work has been noticed in a previous report? to which there 
is little to add; but the accompanying illustration (Plate XIV), which has not hitherto 
been published, will serve as a record of the state of the building before it was taken 
in hand. 

Owing to its being required for utilitarian purposes the exterior of Ше building 
has had to be repaired more completely than would otherwise have been done. The 
old work has, however, been faithfully copied in all its details, and the few new 
features, such as doors and Гай? screens, which cannot be dispensed with, are all in 
the strictest accord with the style of the period. 

Although very little is at present known of the history of this building, its stones 
could probably tell many interesting tales of the courts of Akbar and Jahangir. There 
is reason to believe that it was built by Akbar in A. H. 978 (A. D. 1570) as Ше 
Daulat Khanah-i-Akbar Shah or imperial residence? It occupies the central and 
most important position in what was formerly the garden of the harem in Mughal 
times, Here Jahangir was living when Sir Thomas Roe was іп Ajmir, ‘Adsmere’ 
as he calls it. 


Tradition says that subsequently the Mahrattahs, who were paramount in this 
Pato САИ ce enc TX LE 
3 Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire. Censtable’s edition, 1891, р, 242. А 
2 Annual Progress Report of the Archeological Surveyor, Northern Circle, for 1904705 Part П, Section 1. 
з Ahscn-us-Sicr, by Muhammad Akbar Khan. Agra, 1520 А. H. 
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part of India snortly before the British ascendancy, occupied the fort, and that hele Й ۱ 
$аЬаһдаг or Governor used the Daulat Khanah as his residence. In the early stages 
of British rule the building was used as a magazine, and after the mutiny “in 1857 it 
became a court of justice, from which it took the name Tahsil, by which it is generally 
known in Ajmir. wes : 

The building looks somewhat more spacious іп the photograph than itis in reality. 
It contains only one room of moderate size, and four little square chambers, one in 
each corner, which are hardly more than closets. — The interior still remains almost 
untouched, and patches of colour are still adhering to the stone mouldings to which it 
was directly applied. It should be mentioned that the small chambers.had a frieze 
under the ceiling, consisting of a geometrical pattern chased. in the stone and. filled 
with a thin line of blue enamelled tilework. Some of this tilework still remained іп 
the grooves, and after making several experiments the Executive Engineer has suc- 
cecded in replacing it where it was missing, with a very pleasing effect, Some of the 
mouldings on the exterior of the building also look as if they were grooved to receive 
similar tilework, but no pieces were found in them, and they have, of course, been left 
without any filling. | 

Although it is evident from the account of Sir Thomas Roe that the fort of 
Ajmir contained all the usual appurtenances ofa Mughal Palace in the time of 
Jahangir, subsequent occupants have left nothing worth preserving except the Tahsil, 
a little marble pavilion on the roof of the courtyard, and the main gateway on the 
west side. The marble pavilion has lost its original roof, and the modern ceiling 
erected in its stead has already become rotten and insecure, This is doubtless due 
to the lack of the wooden ceiling being in direct contact with a thick layer of concrete 
above it. It is now proposed to erect a new wooden ceiling more in keeping with-the 
style of the pavilion. with an air space between it and the masonry roof, 
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RESTORATION OF TWO ELEPHANT 
STATUES AT THE FORT OF DELHI. 


-----------%Х- ------ 


MONG the most interesting objects which the traveller Bernier saw at Delhi in 
1663 were two imposing pieces of sculptures that stood on either side of one of 

the entrances to Shah Jahan’s citadel. These sculptures represented two life-size 
elephants, cut out of stone, on one of which, according to Bernier, was the statue of 
Jaimal, the famous Chief of Chitor, on the other the statue of Patta, his brother. 
“These,” he says, “ are the brave heroes who, with their still braver mother, immort- 
alised their names by the extraordinary resistance which they opposed to the cele- 
brated Ekbar ; who defended the towns besieged by that great Emperor with unshaken 
resolution; and who, at length reduced to extremity, devoted themselves to their 
country, and chose rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the enemy 
than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing to this extraordinary devotion on their 
part, that their enemies have thought them deserving of the statues here erected to 
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(лей memory. ‘These two large elephants mounted by the two heroes, have an air of 
; таг сит, and inspire me with an awe and respect which 1 cannot describe. 

| А few years after Bernier had seen these statues, they were noticed also by 
М, de "l'hevcnot, who speaks of them very briefly in the third book of his travels, but 
aids nothing (о Bernier's description? This, so far as I am aware, is the last mention 
that we have of the clephants, while they were still standing. The next information 
abont them comes fiom Licutenant W. Franklin, who, writing in 1795, says that they 
had been removed by order of Aurangzeb, and the space where they stood enclosed 
with a screen of red stone? The same story is repeated by Sayyid Ahmad, who adds 
that they were bioken up by Aurangzeb, and when we remember the iconoclasm of 
which that i ларетог was habitually guilty, we may well believe that such, indeed, was 
their fate 1t апу rate, they seem to have disappeared completely from view during 
his reign, and nothing more was heard of them until 1863, when a number of 
colossal fragments of two elephants and their riders were found buried under a house 
inside the fort, That these fragments form part of the famous statues seen by 
егте there can be no reasonable doubt, for not only is it improbable that there would 
have been two such pairs of elephants at the Delhi Fort, but the fragments found are 
of life size, as stated by Bernier, and in this respect unique of their kind in India, 

The first account of this discovery is to be found in a memorandum contributed by 
General Cunningham to the Fournal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, * in which he gives 
a short list of the more important fragments unearthed, adds some misleading remarks 
about the riders, and propounds a theory as to the history of the statues, which he 
afterwards discarded, A second and more mature article by the same writer appeared 
in his own Report for 1862-63." General Cunningham's list of fragments was compiled 
before the excavations had been finished, and a more complete list was afterwards 
published by Mr. С. Campbell, who was responsible for collecting together and sorting 
the pieces. This later list comprises 117 fragments of a distinctive character, besides 
several hundred more or less shapeless ones, and 8 pieces belonging to the riders, 
In Mr. C. Campbell's opinion there were represented in this collection three Separate 
groups of elephants and riders, and in order to account for the presence of a third 
group (he accepted the identity of two of them with those seen by Bernier) he made the 
improbable suggestion that it was set up "to commemorate the heroic mother of the 
two Hindoo Princes." This opinion of Mr, Campbell's as to the existence of three 
instead of two groups is not shared, be it said, by any other authority who saw the 
fragments when they were unearthed, nor isit borne out in any way by the collection 
of them which we still possess. 

In other respects, also, it may be noticed, Mr. C 
reliable, Thus he tells us that “one of the hands 


perfect and has а thumb on the exterior, Zio, where the little finger ought to be, and 
wee versd.* The hand, to which Mr. Campbell refers, can easily be recognised 
~ سس س م ت‎ 
‘Travels in the Moghul Empire by Francois Bernier (transl. by А. Const 
* M. де Thevenot, Travels tuto the Levant. ( London, 
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among the fragments, and it is quite true that, at first sight, it looks as if the position 
of the fingers and thumb is reversed, but a little careful arrangement of the pieces 
would have shown Mr. Campbell that it is in reality quite correct. 

Following on Мг. Campbell’s account came a short note in the same journal by 
Colonel J. Abbott,’ who was the first to connect Bernier’s elephants with the fragments 
unearthed; but, with the exception of General Cunningham's second article referred to 
above, which was not published until 1871, nothing else of any import appears to 
have been subsequently written about these statues. 

When in 1903, at Lord Curzon’s request, I took up the question of rebuilding 
the statues, I was told by a certain Lala Kunnia Lal—a contractor of Delhi—that 
his father had purchased some of the fragments at an auction in the Fort, but 
whether this story was correct or not, it is difficult after this lapse of time to 
determine. Не certainly showed me in his yard a number of blocks of the same black 
stone of which the elephants are constructed, but there was nothing in the form of any 
of them to indicate that they belonged to the elephant groups, nor do the mutilated 
inscriptions, which are carved on some of them, point to any connection. On 
the contrary, the existence of these inscriptions goes a long way to prove that they 
had nothing’ to do with the elephants, since it is most unlikely that General Cunningham, 
Mr. Campbell and Colonel Abbott would all have failed to mention these records, if 
they had been unearthed at the same time as the rest of the fragments. However this 
may be, a number of the pieces enumerated by Mr. Campbell have certainly disappcar- 
ed at some time or other, though in view of the exceptional interest taken in the 
discovery at the time itwas made and the fact that very soon afterwards (in 1866) 
an elephant statue was erected in the Queen's Gardens at Delhi out of all the pieces 
that could be utilised for the purpose, it is highly unlikely that anything of value 
has been lost. 

On the other hand, it would seem that, in the case of the riders, we now possess 
more pieces than were known to Mr. Campbell. According to him there were “3 
portions of a body, 4 fragments of arms, and г complete head ;" but we now have 
4 torsos and two heads, all of them undoubtedly belonging to the same groups. 
To account for this discrepancy, we must assume either that Mr. Campbell was 
mistaken as to the number, or that some additional fragments have been subsequently 
found, but when, or by whom, we have no information. That two heads and at least 
three torsos have been known for the last fifteen years, is proved by a photograph 
taken at the Delhi Museum іп 1892, but further back than this, | have not been able to 
trace them. 

The statue ofthe elephant and its rider erected in the Queen's Gardens was 
removed in 1892 to a spot on the Chandni Chauk, in front of the “ Institute,” 
and again, ten years later, to the opposite side of the same building. From 
the photograph reproduced in fig. 2, taken when it was in the last-mentioned 
position, it will be seen at a glance that this statue was of the very crudest descrip- 
tion, constructed apparently by some mason accustomed to building stone walls but 
without any knowledge whatever of anatomy. To begin with, the body was madec like 
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a barrel, but quite flat beneath. Then, the neck was completely omitted. The lower 
jaw, also, was left өші and the tusks consequently brought impossibly near the eyes. 
Again, the ears were much too far forward owing to the missing arch of the cheek- 
bone, while the ears themselves were made up of fragments which appear to have 
belonged to some purely decorative stonework. Mere anatomical deformities such as 
these were of course capable of correction at any time afterwards and would have 
mattered little, if those who perpetrated them had been guilty of nothing worse. The 
misfortune was that in order to make the old and finely moulded fragments fit into 
this shapeless effigy, some of them had had their surfaces ruthlessly cut and chiselled, 
their value being destroyed thereby for all time. Had the original fragments been at 
all crude or unnatural in form, it would of course have been reasonable and proper to 
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Fig. 2. 
try and reconstruct the elephant on the same lines. But this was far from being the 
case, Оп the contrary, they аге moulded with masterly skill and care, and though 
sufficiently conventional to lack neither vigour nor grandeur, their lines are remarkably 
accurate and true to nature. Thatthe erection of such a hideous travesty of the 
orginal should have been suffered in the capital city of Northern India is, indeed 
astonishing ; still more astonishing is it that on the two subsequent occasions wien it 
had to be taken down piecemeal and moved to a new Spot, no one should have 
thought of rectifying its faults or of replacing it on the site where the two statu 
originally stood. = 

As regards the location of this site, there ou 


ght never to have been any difficulty 
or doubt whatever; for Bernier states explicitly 227 


that the statues stood outside the 
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Delhi Gate of the Fort, and his testimony is borne out by later authorities. Аз, 
however, two writers on the subject, Messrs. Carr Stephen and Keene, have tried to 
locate the statues elsewhere, it is advisable to consider the evidence in detail. After 
giving the description of the statues which I have quoted above, Bernier proceeds :— 
“ After passing into the citadel through this gate, there is seen a long and spacious 
street divided in the midst by a canal of running water.” The existence of this canal 
at the entrance where the elephants stood is also vouched for by M. de Thevenot. 
Now, the only street provided with such a canal, was the street leading from the Delhi 
Gate to the Inner Fort, as proved both by old plans of the Fort and by the existence 
of the canal in question at the present day. Moreover, a little further on, Bernier 
adds :—“ The other principal Gate of the Fortress also conducts to a long and 
tolerably wide street, which has a divan on both sides bordered by shops instead of 
arcades. Properly speaking, this street is a bazar, rendered very convenient in the 
summer and the rainy season by the long and high arched roof with which it is 
covered. Air and light are admitted by several large round apertures in the roof." 
This can only be the long arcade which leads from the Lahore Gate towards the 
Naqàr Khana, and which is still in perfect preservation; no such covered arcade ever 
existed at the Delhi Gate? Seeing how lucid and accurate these accounts of 
Bernier's are, it is inconceivable how Carr Stephen could have called them '' so far 
faulty, that they jumble together the features of the two gates, and the description 
` therefore is correct of neither," or could have come to the conclusion that they stood 
in front ofthe Naqar Khana. The only shred of argument which he has to advance 
in support of his theory is that the Naqar Khana was also called the Hathiya Paul— 
Elephant Gate ; but even if this be true (and, at the best, there is much doubt about 
it) the name could easily be explained from the fact that the amirs and ambassadors, 
when attending the Emperor's Darbar, had to dismount and leave their elephants 
there? On the other hand, Carr Stephen's appeal to “ uninterrupted tradition” is 
wholly discounted by the testimony of Lieutenant W. Franklin and Sayyid Ahmad— 
the only two authorities on whom we can draw for the purpose. Тһе former, writing 
at the end of the 18th century, says that the elephants were removed by Aurangzeb 
from the entrance to the Palace, and that the place where they stood was enclosed 
with a screen of red stone. The screen in question is the barbican of red standstone 
erected by Aurangzeb in front of the Delhi Gate. Precisely the same tradition about 
the statues having stood outside the Delhi Gate is also preserved in Sayyid Ahmad, 
who writing before the mutiny (at a time when an uninterrupted tradition really did 
exist) tells us that the Delhi Gate was known as the Hathiya Paul on account of the 
elephants which once adorned it. “It is called," he says, “the Delhi Gate of the 
Fort, because it is situated towards old Delhi, the Akbari Gate, too, because the road 
to Akbarabad is on this side, and also the Hatya Paul—Elephant Gate (pau? being a 
Hindi word for gate), because in front of it were formerly erected two stone elephants 
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upon as the chief entrance to the Palace—a fact which is also apparent from Tavernier’s description, in which the 
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of jull size, huge and mountain like. But in the reign of Mubyu-d-Din Muliammad 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgir both the elephants were broken. This faith-defending Emperor, 
thinking the crection of such sculptures at the gates against the faith of Islam and a 
custom of the Hindus, had them broken up. Before this gate there was no defence, 
and the gaze, passing over the city beyond the Delhi Gate, reached to the far off 
jungles. ‘Alamgir thought this also improper. Providing a square in front of it, he 
made a gate on the other side, 212., to the west. * * *, When Shah Jahan, it is said, 
heard of it he wrote to ‘Alamgir, ‘Dear son, you have made the Fort a bride, and 
put a veil before her face.’ " 

As to the precise position of the statues outside the gate, the analogy of similar 
groups elsewhere left little room for uncertainty. Examples of such elephants or of 
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the pedestals on which they stood still exist at Mandü, Fathpur, Sikri, Agra and 
elsewhere, and in every case they are either carved in relief. on | the | wall of aia Fort 
itself or, if in the round, are set close against it on either side of the approach This 
then, was the position which it was natural to expect they had occupied at thé Delhi 
Gate, and it was made all the more likely because on each side of the gateway w | 
angle in the wall just like those occupied by the elephants at the Жет F ort а die 
iR moreover afforded by these angles was precisely that required for the СЕМЕН 
- i ود‎ therefore, excavations were started for the purpose of sinking founda- 

s for the pedestals; but, no sooner had the ground been broken than the original 
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foundations came to light. "This practical discovery, as fortunate as it was unhoped 
for, thus set at rest all doubts on the point, and disposed once and for all of a much 
vexed question. 

With the position of the elephants thus determined, the next step was to set 
about reconstructing the statues themselves, and here a great difficulty presented 
itself. Had the old elephants been the stilted and lifeless creations of Mughal artists, 
such as we constantly see in the Agra Fort and elsewhere, it would have been a simple 
and straightforward matter for the present day masons of Agra, who are endowed 
with all the hereditary instincts of their forefathers and whose work is characterised 
throughout by the same spirit and the same technique, to reproduce them with 
perfect fidelity and exactitude. But, as I have said above, the remains which 
we possess are of a much superior type and belong to a school of sculpture 
of which the traditions have long since passed away. This being the case, 
and as there was no Hindu or Muhammadan with the necessary training or 
skill to carry out the work satisfactorily, it was decided that the best course 
would be to commission a European artist to prepare a careful model first, and 
then to make this over to a native sculptor to reproduce to the proper scale in 
stone, so that, while accuracy and true proportion in general anatomical features 
would be secured, there would be little risk of infusing a European spirit into the 
sculpture. Mr. R. D. Mackenzie, the artist to whom the work was entrusted, had 
already had a wide experience of Indian art, and tke confidence which was felt in 
his ability to carry out this particular work, was amply justified by the minutely 
accurate copies which he proceeded to make of all the essential fragments, and the 
care with which he afterwards reconstructed them into a complete model. А photo- 
graph of this model, which was made to a scale of one in six, is shown in fig. 3. 
Owing to the difficulties and uncertainties connected with them, no attempt has been 
made, it will be observed, to restore either the riders or the harness of the elephants, 
which we know existed on the old statues; but, for the rest, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s conjectural restorations of the missing parts are remarkably 
happy and conform very faithfully to the character of the original fragments рге- 
served to us. If any criticism at all can be ventured, it is, that the model shows 
slightly less schematic treatment in certain details than we should expect, but it 
must be remembered that this spirit of conventionality was purposely toned down by 
Mr. Mackenzie, in the model, in order that it might not be overdone by the Indian 
sculptors when carving the statues themselves, as it was foreseen that their work 
would in any case tend towards greater conventionalitv. И was well, indeed, that he 
made provision for this, for a glance at the photograph on Plate XVI and fig. 4 will show 
that they are in fact appreciably more schematic than the model, and had this trait 
been further intensified they must have failed as good presentations of the old work. 

After what 1 have said above about the maltreatment of some of the original 
fragments, it is needless, perhaps, to state that it was found impracticable, even if it 
had been desirable, to build them into either of the new statucs. Such a course would 
have meant either having ugly and conspicuous patches in the statue wherever the 
blocks had been cut away when the old statue was erected in the Queen's Gardens, 
or would have involved recutting and dressing the blocks in question—a solution 
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which was of course not to be thought of. "There was nothing for it, therefore, but ` 
to construct both statues entirely afresh and to place the original fragments in the 
Fort Museum near by, where they can be seen by any one and compared with the 
و‎ скы to the trappings to which I have referred above, General 
Cunningham writes that among the fragments unearthed were “ several pieces of a 
howdah. The chains are formed of yellow stone let into the black stone of the 
howdah ; similarly, the cotton ropes which fastened the howdah, are formed of white 
marble. There are also pieces with straight lined ornamentation in white and 
yellow stone let into the black stone, which, I presume, must have represented the 
decorated borders of the fha? or cloth trapping, which is usually embroidered in gold 
and silver." Mr. Campbell also speaks of fragments of а howdah,? probably 
repeating General Cunningham's first idea. | 

In his later and more mature account, however, published іп 1871,2 General 
Cunningham says nothing of а howdah, though he speaks of “ housings," and this 
discrepancy in his accounts is significant because at the present time there are no 
pieces existing, which could be assigned to a howdah, though there are several which 
formed part of the harness, and 3t would seem, therefore, that General Cunningham 
himself felt some doubt about his first description of the picces and altered it inten- 
tionally. However this may have been, an examination of the original fragments 
proves conclusively that there never could have been howdahs. Е ortunately, a large 
section of the spine and back of one of the statues is preserved intact, and the stone 
is polished perfectly smooth without any trace whatever of a howdah having been 
affixed to it. The legs moreover of the riders are grooved out on the underside 
to fit the back of the statue, which would assuredly never have been done if they 
had been placed on a howdah. In this connexion, the beautiful sardonyx cameo of 
Mughal date (fig. I), which I purchased a few years ago for the Lahore Museum, is of 
some interest, as it shows approximately the details of the harness and the positions 
of the riders as they appear to have been on the Delhi 
them also in many Mughal paintings. 

It remains to say something about the history of these two famous elephants 
before they were erected at the Delhi Fort. On the pedestal of the elephant set up 
in the Queen's Gardens the following inscription was carved :—“ This elephant, a 
work of considerable but unknown antiquity, was brought from Gwalior and set ир. 
outside the south gate of his new palace Ьу the Emperor Shah Jahan, A.D. 1645.. 
Removed thence and broken into a thousand fragments by the Emperor Aurangzeb, : 
it remained forgotten and buried underground for more than a century and a half and 
until, having been recovered, it was set up here A.D. 1866.” * At its second removal, 
this record was continued : “ (it was set up) in an unfrequented part of these gardens 
A.D. 1866, removed again to the spot at the expense of Lala Shimbhu Nath, 
Municipal Commissioner, 1892." The fictitious history contained in this inscription, 
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and last noticed by an English merchant who visited that fort in the reign of 
Shah Jahan. This theory, however, was given up by General Cunningham after his 
attention had been drawn to Bernier's account, and he then proceeded to put forward 
another hypothesis as groundless as the first, vzz., that they were brought to Delhi 
from the Agra Fort. It is true that the Agra Fort is known to have possessed such 
statues, but the pedestals which still exist there do not suit the Delhi elephants at all. 
The fact is that, as I have already indicated, it was the fashion of the time to set up 
elephant statues at one or other of the Gates of almost every important fortress, so 
that the mere fact that elephants are known to have existed at two of these particular 
forts is no reason whatever for trying to find a connection between them. Of course, 
if there is any truth in Bernier's story that the riders represented Jaimal and Райа, 
the presumption is in favour of their having been erected by Akbar rather than by 
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Fig. 4. 
Shah Jahan. But, had they been erected by Akbar, we might reasonably expect that 
Bernier would have mentioned the fact of their removal, or that we should have found 
some reference to their erection in the historians of Akbar. Personally, I до по! 
regard Bernier's romantic story as in the least degree likely. Although we cannot 
dogmatise on the point, the probability is that the figures represent nothing more than 
the ordinary riders, whom we see depicted—two on each beast—in representations of 
elephant fights. Certainly, their costumes and the absence of howdahs оп the 
elephants is in favour of this supposition. In this connection, by the way, it may be 
G 
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noticed that General Cunningham attempted to prove, from the fact of their garments 
being fastened on their right side, that the riders were Hindus and not Muhammadans, 
but any one who takes the trouble to look at contemporary pictures of the Mughals. 
will see that all classes of Moslems at that date, from Emperors to mahouts, made a 
general practice of fastening their garments on the right side, so that the evidence, 
such as it is, is the reverse of what General Cunningham states. 

One fact, which their material, style and technique establish beyond a doubt is 
that the riders were carved by Mughal sculptors, and another fact which seems no 
less certain is that the elephants belong to a wholly different school of art. Where 
and when the latter were made will perhaps never be known, but we may well believe 
that they were the spoil of war brought from some captured Hindu city, and that the 
riders were added to them when they were set up before the Delhi Gate. Мо doubt, 
it would have added to the interest of the groups, if the riders also had been restored, 
but in the original statues the red sandstone of which they are made was covered 
over with stucco and painted, and the difficulty of reproducing either stucco or paint 
successfully precluded the possibility of restoring them. Without the harness, too, 


which could not be added for lack of sufficient accurate details, the riders could never 
have looked well. 


J. H. MARSHALL. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE JAINA 
TOWER AT CHITORGADH. 


ШІ back down the misty vistas of time we dimly discern the hazy outlines 

of the old world’s happenings. We get a shadowy glimpse of an ancient 
kingdom, sacked and laid desolate, in a far-away corner of Kathiawad; of a widowed 
queen seeking refuge with her forest-born son amongst the mountain fastnesses of 
Central India; of that youth’s growth to manhood and chieftainship among the wild 
. Bhils; of his son's prosperity and the founding of his capital at Nagda, amongst the 
picturesque hills and valleys of Mewar ; and, after various vicissitudes of fortune, 
another forest-bred member of the family carving out for himself a kingdom around 
the impregnable rock of Chitor. 

Chitor, or more properly Chitorgadh, is a long isolated hill lying about seventy 
miles to the east of Udaipur in Mewar, and is at the junction of the Udaipur-Chitor 
Railway with that of the Rajputana-Malwa line running north and south from Ajmer 
to Khandwa. 

Before ever Udaipur was built, Chitor was the fortress-capital of the Mewar 
family, the Sisodia Rajputs, whose story emerges from the mist of legend into the 
light of history with Bappa's assumption of regal powers upon this hill-fortress, 
somewhere about the eighth century of our era. This, however, is not the place to 
trench too much upon the domain of history, to follow іп detail the fortunes of the 
family, or to tell of the many thrilling events connected with their long occupa- 
tion of the hill. It would take too long to relate the stories of the various Musal- 
man invasions and the bloody contests that were fought upon the slopes of the hill 
when ‘ Ala-al-din of Delhi, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, and the great Akbar successively 
brought all their forces to bear against its walls; of ‘ Ala-a]-din's futile endeavours to 
obtain the person of the beautiful Padmini, whose woman's wit was more than a 
match for the Mughal's treacherous wiles; of her immolation, with that of all her 
maidens, and the wives and daughters of all the Rajput chiefs, which took place 
upon the top of the hill as their husbands fell ina last defence at the foot; or of 
later events, when the family abandoned the grand old fortress for their, new capital 


of Udaipur. All these form fascinating subjects for the poet or painter; and the 
G2 
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reader, who would like to know more, must go to Tod and his delightful pages, 
where he can revel in romantic stories of a chivalrous age to his heart’s content. 

Now and again, amongst all these stirring times, there were spells of peace and 
prosperity when Chitor's rulers could turn their thoughts from war to the arts of 
peace, and were able to adorn their capital with monuments to their gods, with 
palaces for themselves, and spacious reservoirs and tanks for their people. Jains 
vied with Hindus in the erection and dedication of beautiful fanes to their respective 
deities. И must have been at some such time that Kumärapāla, the great Solanki 
king of Gujarat, hearing of all this magnificence, paid a visit to the hill, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, and left an inscription, recording his impressions, іп 
the old temple at the foot of Raja Kumbha’s tower. He tells us that king Sol, in his 
daily progress across the heavens, drove his chariot very cautiously over Chitor, lest 
he should damage it against the lofty pinnacles of the shrines. ИС 

Amongst the remains of its ancient glory, two of the most remarkable buildings 
on the hill are the lofty towers, one of which, the Jaina tower, is one of the oldest 
buildings. It is about eighty feet high and was probably built about A. D. 1100. М y 
reasons for assigning it to this date are given in full in my Progress Report 
for the year ending the зо June 1904, and are too long to go over again here. 
In that account | have taken no notice of Fergusson’s statement about the 
earlier date ав deduced from an inscription found at the foot of the tower. If 
he got this information from Tod, it is sufficient to make it very doubtful, since Tod's 
versions of inscriptions, since republished, are 
anything but reliable. Moreover, the slab appears 
to have been a loosc stone lying upon the ground, 
with nothing to show that it was ever connected 
with the tower; and there are still numbers of 
sculptured stones lying about belonging to build- 
ings now no more, and, perhaps, older even 
than the tower. This inscription, however, is 
not now forthcoming. The record was probably 
ambiguous enough to require all Tod's wealth of 
fancy to connect it with the building. Тһе 
record of the tower itself—its style as com- 
pared with other buildings of known dates—is a 
surer authority to rely upon. It belongs 
to the Digambar Jains, many of whom seem to have been upon the hill in 
Kumārapāla's time, though there must have been few, indeed, during the reign of 
Қар Kumbha, all the Jaina shrines of his time having been erected by the 
Swetambara sect. In my report 1 have described it as a glorified stambha, such as is 
constantly seen, on а very much smaller scale, set up before Jaina temples to carry 
a chaumukha image, te., a square block upon which a Jaina image 15 sculptured 
upon each of its four sides. Ata subsequent visit, since writing that report, 1 discovered, 
among the débris of sculpiured stone by the foot of the tower, a portion of just such 
a chaumukhe image as would be in good proportion if set up in the pavilion on the top 
of the tower (see fig. 1, and compare it with the top of the samavasarana on 
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Plate ХУШ, b). The stambhas, usually called Azrfistambhas (pillars of fame), set up 
before Jaina temples, have also a miniature pavilion or canopy over the chaumukha, 
If this tower had been originally connected with a temple, that temple probably stnod 
upon the site of the present quarry to the east. Тһе Swefambar temple, now standing 
beside the tower to the south-east, has no connection with it, having been built quite 
three hundred and fifty years later. But within the $z&/iara of this temple, there are 
seen sculptured stones, used to fill in the hollow core, showing that a previous temple 
must have existed near by. The quarry was no doubt made in later times to get stone 
for the building of the great walls of the fortification. 

This brings us to the matter of this paper, which is to describe the reconstruction 
of the upper part of thistower. Sir Charles Rivaz, during his tour in 1899, visited 
Chitor and noticed that the Jaina tower was in urgent need of conservation. He found 
that the top storey was much damaged, and that the whole building had ominous cracks 
in it, so that it seemed as if it might collapse at any moment and be irretrievably 
destroyed, This he brought to the notice of the Government of India, and they ad- 
dressed the Honourable the Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana, requesting him 
to bring the matter to the notice of the Udaipur Darbar, with the result that Н. Н. 
the Maharana expressed his willingness that an expert be sent to advise regarding the 
necessary repairs. I was instructed to visit Chitor in the ensuing cold season, and, after 
examining the tower, to submit my report upon what measures were necessary in my 
opinion for the conservation of the monument. This I did. 1 found that the masonry of 
a considerable portion of the top was badly cracked and displaced. The crowning 
pavilion was a wreck, and was in such a condition that the slightest movement what- 
ever, even through the disintegration or cracking of a stone, would probably have 
brought the whole mass down. The pyramidal-roofed pavilion, originally supported 
upon twelve slender pillars, had lost four of these, which, in falling, had carried away 
portions of the roof ; the remaining pillars, with their superstructure, and dangerously 
hanging beams, were in a very insecure and unstable state, Yet it is marvellous how 
this had stood in much the same condition for very many years previously, testifying 
to the total absence of earth tremors in that part of the country all that time. 
Mr. Н. В. W. Garrick, who visited it twenty-four years ago, wrote: “А careful 
examination of this building convinces me that it is absolutely unsafe, and the autho- 
rities will prevent a catastrophe happening sooner or later, by taking steps to forbid 
pilgrims and others from ascending or entering it. The whole building is considerably 
out of the perpendicular, and the walls inside bulge out in several places in a most 
alarming manner. Іп addition to this, some of the small columns, which are supposed to 
support the roof of the bow-window-like arrangements used as seats, lean in all directions 
and support nothing. Itis needless to mention that the north side of the topmost storey 
has long since fallen away, carrying with it nearly one-third of this chamber." 

1 came to the conclusion that the only way to render the tower secure was to 
take down about thirty feet of the top, and rebuild it with clamped masonry. It 
promised to bea difficult picce of work to carry out without accident, not so much the re- 
building as the first dismantling. 1 recommended that before starting work upon it, a 


1 Archrological Survey Reports, Vol. XNITI, p. 118. 
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photograph of each of its four sides should be taken, and, in dismantling; that every stone 
should be numbered, and every course should be laid out separately upon the ground 
below. In addition to this a few minor measures were also proposed. In September the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor General reported to the Government of India 
that the Mewar Darbar had promised to take the repairs in hand shortly, and would apply 
for anv further assistance necessary when the upper portion of the tower was dismantled. 
The course of work upon the tower can best be described in the words of Mr. S. O. 
Heinemann, Manager of the Udaipur-Chitor Railway, to whom was entrusted the 
supervision of the work: “Dismantling was, however, undertaken in August, 1902, 
and the crowning pavilion and about 15 feet of masonry below removed.’ The work was 
then stopped after His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Curzon) had visited the tower, 
until further advice had buen obtained. This was due to Mr. Lillie, then Manager of 
the Udaipur Railway, expressing his opinion that for safety the whole structure 
should be dismantled. His Excellency did not agree with him and requested the 
Director-General of Archzology, Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob and Mr. Cousens to 
state their views. Their opinions were practically identical and were given in a 
communication from Mr. G. G. White, Secretary to the Honourable the Agent to the 
Governor General, Rajputana, dated 16th September 1993, to the address of the 
Resident in Mewar ; the actual note being written by Sir Swinton Jacob. 

“ The conclusions arrived at were as follows :— 

1. That it would be necessary to dismantle about а further 81 feet from the 
present top, 7.¢., about 23} feet altogether. ' 

2. That before further dismantling was done, good photographs should be taken 
of each face, from which enlargements could be made. | 

3. That plans of each storey should be made оп level ground, so that each 
portion when taken down might be piaced on the ground in the exact place it 
occupied in the building. ۱ 

4. That the north side walling should be taken out as far аз the bottom of the 
next projecting window, 15 feet in all from the present top (г. е; зо feet from the 
original top} and rebuilt. І 

5. That 5 feet more should be removed from the north-east corner and: rebuilt, 

6, That the carved heading over the projecting window, next below this point on 
the north side, should be reset, or the space (about 2”) between it and the ‘existing тай 
at the back to which it did not appear to have been bonded, should be refilled. 

7. That on the east side all broken stones about the upper projecting window 
should be removed, leaving the bracket or supporting stones at the bottom which 
appeared sound. That, after thus reducing the weight, all broken stones below should 
be taken out as far as the bottom of the next lower projecting window. That this 
portion should then Бе rebuilt up, bonding the new with the old work on both sides. 

8. That on the south and we 


est faces only those stones which were broken should 
he taken out and replaced. | 


29. That all joints everywhere should be filled up with cement to exclude air and 
water, or anything entering the crevices, but that the filling of the joints should be as 
inconspicuous as possible, and pointing should in every case be avoided, 

10, That the portion removed should be rebuilt as before; 
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11. That all new stones should be stained artificially so as to tone them in colour 
to harmonize with the surrounding masonry. 

12. That great care should be taken in the carving of the n new work intended to 
replace the old broken parts. That constant орар supervision would be abso- 
lutely necessary for success in this department of the work, and unless the native 
sculptors could be directed by a competent critic, no attempt should be made to recarve 

any free ornamentation upon the restored masonry. 

13. That on completion of the work a lightning conductor should be fixed to the 
tower, with a properly constructed earth connection, which together with the conductor 
should be tested annually in the hot weather and kept in working order. 

14. That а slab should be inserted іп the plinth giving a few particulars of the 
history of the tower and the date of these repairs, associated with the name of the 
present Maharana; the name of the mistri by whom the work was supervised being 
also inscribed in some suitable place. 

“ The contents of this note were sent to His Highness, and, in January 1904, 
His Highness proposed that the work should be put under me. When I first inspec- 
ted the work on March 6th I found that work was already in progress under Gajdar 
Bhagwan, and that. the remaining dismantling had been done, but no photographs had 
been taken, nor were the dismantled stones numbered, and only roughly laid in on the 
ground. 

“The scaffolding surrounding the tower was a marvel of native ingenuity (see 
Plate XVIII, a.) and, though in appearance very unsafe, was in reality quite capable of 
the work required of it. Allthe stones, some weighing several hundredweight, were 
carried up and down this by coolies, and the locallabourers could not be persuaded 
to use pulleys. 

"Мг. Cousens again visited Chitor in April and examined the progress of the 
work, and made a rough drawing oí the roof of the tower ; this was afterwards worked 
up by him and the finished work was done from his drawing. From this date the work 
progressed steadily until completion ; the first months were spent in the work of carving 
new stones to replace those broken, and these, as made, were laid out and fitted to the 
old ones on the ground at the base; in this manner, the stones were prepared for 
several courses before the erection of them was taken in hand. 

* The carving was done upon stone obtained from a quarry some three miles to 
the east of the hill, and is in all probability the same from which the original stone was 
taken. At first there was some difficulty in obtaining stone, but this was overcome, 

though enhanced rates had to be paid, as only stones of fixed sizes were required and 
each had to be quarried separately, and there was no sale for the waste ; the stones 
were also of exceptional sizes and cost a good deal to handle. 

“ The carving was done entirely by local masons, from Udaipur, and their work 
was exceptionally good, provided they were given plenty of time. The rates of pay 
for these men were small compared with the fineness of the work they carried out, 
but they were quite content with what they got. The pay varied according to the 
work given to them asons, from 0-12-0 to 0-4-6 Udipuria day (cqual to about 0-9-0 
to о-3-о Koldar). Those obtaining higher pay 0800 fine finishing work, while those 
on less prepared the stones for them. 
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“ The tools used by these masons consisted of :— M 
А rule, 12 inches long, divided into inches and eighths of inches. © ا‎ 
А square, 73” X4". | | 
А pair of compasses. | 
2 pointed tracers, one fine and one heavy. 
6 chisels, 2", 1", &", $^, s", and 26”. , 

“ The larger of these being made of old files and the smaller from any old pieces: 
of steel, These tools required constant sharpening as they soon lost their edges. 

ч While supervising the work Gajdar Bhagwan made a detailed drawing оп a: 
large scale of the tower, which is a very fine piece of drawing (Plate XVII). 

* When re-erection was started, each stone was carefully bedded and clamped to 
the adjoining ones by iron lugs, the whole work therefore is of a very solid nature. 
The crowning chhatr?z is almost entirely new, and the roof is left hollow, where possible, 
to reduce the weight on the pillars. This roof, as before mentioned, was designed Бу 
Mr. Cousens from stenes found near the base. E : 

* A drawing has lately been sent from the Agent to the Governor -General's office 
at Mount Abu to the Resident, which shows a portion of the roof as it was in 1883, апа” 
had this been forthcoming earlier it would have saved much trouble. It, however, is 
identical with that Mr. Cousens supplied to me to work from. | 

“ Тһе re-erection was completed in June 1906, after which a lightning conductor’ 
was put up and the new stones coloured to harmonize with the old. This latter 
was done with a mixture of earth charcoal, red earth, oil and water, the stones 
being first saturated with water and the mixture then applied. Care was taken not to’ 
mix the ingredients too much so that a mottled appearance was obtained. This 
colouring has now been subjected to a heavy monsoon and has stood the test well. 

* Before the colouring was done the joints were, in the case of new work, raked 
out and, in the old work, cleaned, and cement was run into this which was again raked 
to about the depth of an 3th of an inch so that it should. not appear on the surface. 

" The ground round the tower has been levelled and cleaned of scrub, ete., the’ 
adjoining temple cleared of creepers, and the stairways to its chabuttra repaired, the 
whole now forming a complete group. 4 


t ۹ ‘ 
“ The amount spent onthe work before the accounts were taken over Бу me was 

Кв. 5,400. біпсе Шеп Кз. 

restoration about Rs. 22,000. 


“ I must put on record the splendid way in which Gajdar Bhagwan worked, and 
whose knowledge of native architecture and methods of work were invaluable,” | 
I heartily endorse Mr. Heinemann's note of appreciation of the services of the 
Mistri in charge. He worked with much intelligen 
the work throughout. 


16,600 have been spent, making the total cost of the 


ce and was in full sympathy with 


In the illustration of the tower before restoration, there are seen no doranas, as 
А 3 


are shown spanning the pillars of the canopy in the photograph taken after restoration 

That these existed originally was shown’ by the little corbels upon the pillars pon 
which they rested. We are told by Major A. H. Cole, in one of his reports upon the’ 
conservation of ancient monuments, that there were struts (Zoranas) betw 


Ы | een each pair 
of pillars on the Jaina tower chattri, one of which rem 
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showed, they were not between each pair but only between the forward central pair on 
each face. 

Around the margin of the platform, on which the pillars stand, a low parapet wall 
is seen in the restored picture. A portion of this was still in its place on the shattered 
tower, and a good deal more of it was found lying below. The restoration of this makes 
the pillars look shorter by hiding a portion of their shafts. 

It is to be hoped that this is but the beginning of conservation measures on the 
hill, and that His Highness the Maharana, who has responded so liberally in this case, 
will be able to see his way to allotting a little more money to put some of the other 
deserving buildings into a state of safety. This was a big work; what remains to be 
done on the hill is but petty repairs. 

His Highness was fortunate in his selection of Mr. S. О. Heinemann to super- 
intend the work, to whom all praise is due for the able and sympathetic manner in which 
he saw it through. 


HENRY COUSENS. 


Postscript. 


Since writing the above Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has found a manuscript in the 
Deccan College Library, Poona, called the Sri- Chitraküfa-durga- Mahavira-prasáda- 
prasasti, composed, in V. S. 1495, by Charitra-ratna-gani, and copied in V. S. 1508 
at Devagiri, which appears to corroborate the conclusions I came to and published 
in my Progress Report for the year ending the goth June 1904, vis., that the tower 
was originally constructed about A.D. 1100, and was rebuilt or repaired in Rana 
Kumbhà's time, about A.D. 1450. The manuscript, which reads much like а copy 
of some inscription then existing, speaks of a Jaina temple, seemingly dedicated to 
Mahavira, and a Кт? ат which stood before it, and likens the latter to the 
upraised hand of the temple. The temple, it states, was originally built to the north 
(of the Kirtistambha) by one Chacha, son of Teja of the Uke$a race, and И further 
informs us that the sons of Gunaraja Sadhu carried out the work of repairing nr 
rebuilding of the temple and installing new images, which was begun by their father 
in accordance with instructions received from King Mokalji, in the year V. S. 1485 
(A.D. 1428). !t also states that the “ blessed Китагараа " constructed this loity 
structure (the Kirtistambha) to the south of the temple, which eclipses the glory of 
Кайава. 


Н. С. 


PROGRESS OF CONSERVATION IN 
MADRAS. 


ESPITE the noticeable increase іп the works of conservation which the libera~ 
D lity of the Madras Government, aided by subsidies from imperial sources, has. 
rendered possible, there have been singularly few undertakings during the year of any 
special magnitude. For the most part, the operations have consisted of simple. 
protective measures and minor repairs, and it has consequently been possible to. 
spread the funds available over a much larger number of monuments than would. 
otherwise have been possible. Тһе actual number of monuments which have received. 
attention during the year amounts to some eighty in all, and includes representatives 3ت‎ 
practically every style and every epoch of architecture іп the Presidency. 

Among the earliest of these may be noticed the prehistoric site at Adittanallur, 
which has been excavated with such eminently good results in previous years, and: 
which is now being preserved and protected under the Ancient Monuments’ Act, Next: 
in chronological order come the Buddhist remains at Jaggayyapéta and Amarávati, 
where steps have been taken for safeguarding the remains by erecting fences, and. 
collecting and stacking together in order all the important stones. To the Buddhist. 
epoch in Madras also belong the series of rock-cut caves at Guntapalle, of which а. 
group is shown in Plate ХХЦа). They are, it will be noticed, of a particularly archaic- 
type, of which no other examples are known to exist so far south in the Presidency, 
They were visited by Mr. Sewellmany years ago and a note on them was contributed 
by him to the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal. A survey of them, too, was also 
carried out by the Archeological Department ; but owing to circumstances оуег- 
which I have had no control, the plans and illustrations have so far never been pub- 
lished, though a descriptive account of them is contained in the orders of the Local: 

Government. 

Besides these rock-cut monuments at Guntapalle, there are extensive remains of 
structural edifices—Chaztyas, Sfzpas, etc. These were surveyed also at the same 
time, со far as it was possible, and some superficial excavations among them were 
carried out; but owing to difficulties raised by the owner of the land nothing on ап. 
extensive scale could be attempted. Since then, repeated efforts have been made to. 
overcome his opposition, which, be it said, is quite unreasonable, but all without avail ы 
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апа unless һе сап be induced to change his attitude, it will be necessary to acquire 
the site under the Land Acquisition Act. The measures of conservation, which have 
been carried out here, have consisted, in the main, in efforts to arrest the decay of the 
rock-carvings and in the removal of jungle from the structural remains. 

Of the memorials belonging to the succeeding or Pallava epoch, the famous 
group of rock-cut shrines and structural edifices at Mamallapuram—more popularly 
known as “Тһе Seven Pagodas"—are Ше only ones that need claim our attention 
here. At this site, a thorough and systematic campaign of work has now been taken 
in hand, and one by one allthe monuments are being overhauled and carefully pre- 
served. By far the finest is the well-known Aléva temple, which stands out alone, а 
singularly imposing landmark, right on the sca-shore. What is left of it now, consists 
of a double-towered shrine with courts and subsidiary buildings that have been exca- 
vated on its inland or western side. Тһе eastern courts of the temple have been 
washed over by the sea and nothing remains of them but some water-worn stones and 
the base of a stambha, which has been better preserved than the rest. The work of 
digging out the western courts of the temple was begun by me some years ago and 
has lately been resumed with many interesting results, which will be published when 
the excavations have been brought to completion. The work which concerns us here 
relates to the preservation of the two towers shown on Plate XXII(a). Тһе joints of 
the masonry in the structures were sadly worn with the wind-driven sand and sea-spray, 
the crevices thus formed between the stones being as much as six inches wide ; and 
it was merely a matter of time—and no great length of time—for the whole building to 
collapse. АН the fissures have now been carefully filled with cement, well rammed 
home, and toned down to the colour of the adjacent stone-work, so that it is hardly 
noticeable to the casual observer. The manner in which this has been accomplished 
is peculiarly successful and speaks volumes for the care bestowed on the work by the 
Public Works Department. Indeed, there is no reason why the temple should not, 
with due care, and provided the sea is not allowed to encroach further, last in its 
present state for another millenium. This encroachment of the sca 15 а matter which 
will require especial watchfulness, for, as stated above, the waves have already over- 
whelmed the courts on the eastern side, and they threaten now to envelop the shrine 
itself unless their advance is effectually stopped. Asa preliminary measure, two revet- 
ments have been built, one to the north and one to the south of the temple, and it is pro- 
posed further to carry out another breakwater to a distance of some six or more yards 
in front of the temple, to prevent the waters washing into the interior of the structure. 
Possibly, also it may be found practicable to run out a line of boulders north-east of 
the temple, so as to form a sand-bank, as has beendone at the Madras harbour, and 
thus permanently shield this valuable monument from the violence of the sea. 

Another monument of some interest at МатаПаритат is that shown in Plate 
XXII (6) which has just been excavated from the sand. Until recently, only the topmost 
stone of the tower was visible, and it is a matter for some congratulation that the rest 
го the building has been found to be relatively so well preserved, There is nothing 
specially worthy of note about Из plan or elevation from an archeological point of view ; 
but its recovery makes a welcome addition to the little number of Pallava monuments, 
апа affords another attraction among the sights of the Seven Pagodas. A few fallen 
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stones, it should be added, had to be replaced and some dilapidated parts of the walls 
to be rebuilt and grouted. ۱ 

At the same site, a third building which has received attention is the pillared 
Mandapa shown in fig. 1, which was built by one of the Vijayanagar kings in front 
of some fine rock-carvings not, unfortunately, visible in the photograph. Here the 
fallen portions of the north and south walls have been re-erected to such degree as was 
necessary to ensure the stability of the structure, and the ground all round has been 
cleared of débris. The rock-carvings at the back of this hall are of peculiar value as 
being one of the earliest monuments of the Krsna cult. Various scenes from the Ше 
of the god are portrayed, and a point about these sculptures which deserves 
particularly to be noticed is that although the figures carved on the rock are in an 
attitude of devotion, the object of their worship is not represented like them on the (асе 


| 
| 


Fig. т. 

of the rock, but stood free ‘in the round ’ in front of the reliefs at the point where 
there is still a hole in the floor of the hall. This appears to have been the case also at 
the so-called “ Arjuna’s Penance, ” where Fergusson believed that the Nagas in the 
cleft of the rock were the objects of adoration. Аз а fact, it is plain that these 
Nagas are themselves in an attitude of devotion, and there can be little doubt that the 
image which they are worshipping was set up in front of the rock, where itis quit 
possible that traces of it may yet be found when the ground is farther excavated E 

Coming to monuments of -a later period, good progress has been made 7 {һе 
campaign uf work among the remains at Hampi, which I һауе dealt with at 
length in previous reports, Here the chief undertakings this year have consi з 
repaiting the roofs of various temples, constructing buttresses and m и 
where necessary, clearing débris from ‘the courts and 
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buildings, and, lastly, in excavating a small site near the Afaharnavami dzbba, where 
a series of interesting vaults were laid bare. | 

Of a similar character also has been the work among several monuments іп the 
Gandikota Fort, in the Cuddapah District, which have lately been systematically 
overhauled. They include two temples, a granary, a hall and а Muhammadan mosque, 
the last-mentioned of which, as will be seen from the photograph in Plate XXI (2), is 
а singularly fine specimen of Saracenic architecture, resembling somewhat in style 
the monuments of Bijapur.’ 

Much, also, has been done during the last twelve months for the preservation of 
some of the famous hill fortresses of the Presidency, among which I may notice 
especially those at Udayagiri, Chandragiri, Gandikota, Sankaridrug, Tellichery and 


Fig. 2. 


Gingee. These, and many more fortresses like them in Madras, have a singular interest 
attaching to them, not only from the imposing character of their walls and the con- 
spicuous positions which they generally occupy in the landscape, but also by reason 
of their historic associations and the important part which they have played in the 
destinies of the country. Many of them were the strongholds of resistance when 
the British forces were first occupying Madras, and the stubborn defence which they 
offered to our advance made their reduction inevitable. But even in these cases 
the damage done to their vast and massive structures was relatively small, while the 
fortresses which sided with the invading power were left intact. Тһе ргезег- 
vation of these monuments offers few difficulties, as it is merely a matter of cutting 
down the dense vegetation which often covers the masonry and of repairing patches 
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here and there in the walls where they show signs of crumbling. The closing up of 
extensive breaches or the rebuilding of large gaps in the fortifications would be 
neither desirable nor practicable. The fort shown in fig. 2 is that of Udayagiri 
in the Nellore District, which must always have been one of the сте! military centres 
in the east coast. Though now partially ruined, it still constitutes a splendid example 
of defensive architecture, its situation being one of great natural strength, and the 
approaches to it having been constructed with consummate skill. Tradition says 
that it was originally built by Longüla Gajapati ;and we hear also about certain 
Vaidya Kings and others who succeeded him. The first certain historical fact, how- 
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Fig. 3. 

ever, that we know about it, is that it was captured by Krsnadéva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar in or about the year 1512 A.D. “Тһе ‘Vaidya Raja’ is credited with having 
БЕ the fort known as Bara КЪШа, and thus with having strengthened the place, which 
was further strengthened by Mir Jumla, who built the Pattikonda fort. After some 
time the Muhammadan Government appointed Züpalli Venkata Rau to be Polegar of 
Udàyagiri; but he became recalcitrant and refused payment of tribute, on which 
he was attacked by the Nawab of Arcot who defeated and slew him. Since th 

the place remained under Musalman Governors till 1839, when it Passed i ки 
hands of the English." 08 


The fort at Chandragiri is by no means so interesting or so w 


last described. ell-preserved as that 


It is situated on a hill rising up some боо feet, and its fortificati 
lons 
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consist of two lines of circumvallation, which, however, are discontinued where 
the face of the rock becomes precipitous and unscalable, The early history of this 
fortress, like that of Udayagiri, is wrapped in uncertainty and it is not until the 16th 
century, when it was captured by Krsnadéva Raya of Vijayanagar, that we know 
anything definite concerning it. In 1592 A. D. King Venkatapathy retired here from 
Penukonda, and it was here in 1639 A. D., on March tst, that Sri Rahga Raya of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty signed the treaty with Mr. Day by which the site of the Presi- 
dency town of Madras was made over to the English. The actual building in which the 
treaty was signed is the Palace shown in fig. 3, which is situated on the level at the 
foot of the hill, and constitutes by far the most important and attractive monument at 
Chandragiri, and one of the best examples of late eclectic architecture in Madras. 
The lower part of the structure is built solidly of stone, the upper of brick witha 
little woodwork introduced. Mr. Chisholm considered it to be of late 17th or 
early 18th century construction ; and this view is probably correct. ‘The main 
building,” he writes, "is about 150 feet long. [t faces south, with an imposing and well- 
balanced façade of three storeys,’ The sky-line is pleasingly broken by Hindu termina- 
tions, like the tops of géfuranis, the largest surmounting the Durbar Hall. This 
apartment measures 21 feet square, It is surrounded by a colonnade, and rises through 
two storeys in sucha way that the largest quantity oflight comes through the upper 
tier of arches which thus forms a sort of clear storey. With the exception of the 
angles, which are comparatively solid, each floor consists of a pillared hall, the piers 


arched across both ways forming the supports for the flat domes which ceil the 
square space.” 

It may be added as an item of some interest that the treaty referred to above was 
drawn up on a gold plate, which was preserved by the Company in Fort St. George until 
1746, in which year the fort was handed over to the French. During the occupation 
of the French, between 1746 and 1749, the plate disappeared and has not since been 
traced, ? 

It remains, in conclusion, to say a few words about the quality of the conserva- 
tion work generally throughout the Presidency. The success of conservation work 
must, of necessity, depend in a very large measure on the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and it is a matter for much congratulation that, as the campaign of conserva- 
tion work has extended during the last few years, the interest taken in it by all officers 
concerned has grown more and more. But in the nature of things itis too much to 
expect that officers of the higher grades, whose time is occupied with manifold other 
duties, should supervise personally all the operations going on in their districts; and on 
the other hand their subordinates seldom possess the discrimination and judgment 
called for in works of this kind. In Europe, there is an experienced. clerk of works 
to look after undertakings of this kind—a man who knows exactly what is wanted and 
what is to be avoided, and who can carry out to a nicety the instructions given him, 
Here, in India, the supervisors are only too often anxious to put in conspicuous work, 
which will catch the eye of the inspecting officer ; and even if we find here and there 
one among them who has some sympathy for old work and has learnt the right 
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methods of dealing with it, it generally happens that he goes on leave or is transferred 
elsewhere at the moment when his presence is most needed. What, undoubtedly, is 
wanted in the Presidency is a small and well-trained corps of supervisors, detailed 
for this work alone—men who сап be deputed to one spot ог another as occasion 
may require, and remain there undisturbed from the start to finish of the work. With 
such a body of men attached to the Public Works Department, there is no doubt that 
many difficulties that now beset us would vanish, while no extra expense need be 
involved in their establishment. 


А. REA, 


EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 


N the field of exploration, the work of the Archaeological Department continues to 
| focus mainly round early Buddhist sites. The operations at Sarnath, which started 
with such promise under Mr. Е. О. Oertel in the previous year, had, unfortunately; 
to be suspended for'a season, owing to that officer's transfer to Agra; but elsewhere 
the campaign of excavation has been systematically pushed on and many valuable 
results have been achieved, 
In the United Provinces, Dr. Vogel has continued his careful examination of the 
„site at Каза, where, besides clearing almost completely the large monastery pre- 
{viously discovered, he has unearthed two other buildings of a similar character, the 
Лопе adjacent to but of a much earlier date than the laige monastery, the other to the 
‘east of the central mound. The first-mentioned one has proved of special interest. 
"It consists of rows of cells built round two courtyards, with a square tank in the centre 
of each, the plan of the one to the east (Г) being practically the same, though on a 
smaller scale, as that of the larger and later monastery (D). From the masses of 
burnt and charred wood which Dr. Vogel found within this building, it is evident that 
it was destroyed by fire. This accounts also for the relatively large number of minor 
objects discovered in the building, which we can hardly believe would have been left 
there unless the building had to be precipitately abandoned. These objects include 
a collection of metal vessels and other implements, besides a number of inscribed 
sealings and some terra cotta figures. The epigraphical evidence of the sealings is, 
in this case, of exceptional value, inasmuch as it fixes down the date of the 
destruction of the monastery approximately to the end of the fifth century A.D., and 
establishes at the same time the age of the utensils and articles of daily use which 
were found among the débris, thus greatly enhancing their value and adding appre- 
ciably to the scanty stock of material which we possess for the history of Indian 
i metal-work! As to the date when the monastery was built, there is not so much 
\certainty at present, but Dr. Vogel conjectures with much probability that it dates 
back to the Kusana epoch, to which also belongs (Ес old plinth of the temple. Тһе 
larger monastery (D) seems to have been built to replace the earlier one, and to be 


1 The Indian museums possess singularly few specimens of metalwork of which the date is even 
approxim: ately known; and it is only systematic (xcavatiens that are likely to help us to fill ор this blanke 
An analysis о the alloys of metals employed i та the fifth century shculd prove of some interest 
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contemporary with the Nirvana statue dedicated by the Abbot Haribala. Another 
discovery of importance made by Dr. Vogel has been that of the enclosing wall of 
the sang harama, a solid brick structure some 5,000 feet in length, and enclosing an area 
-of about 36 acres, shaped roughly like a rhombus. The buildings hitherto excavated 
occupy, as will be seen at a glance from the plan (Plate XXVI), but a very small frac- 
tion of this great enclosure. No doubt, others, extending over the whole area, still lie 
buried beneath the surrounding fields, but that it will ever prove worth while laying 
many more of them bare seems unlikely. Тһе temple of the Dying Buddha certainly 
seems to have been the central point of interest іп the залелагата, and it is more 
than doubtful if the outlying buildings would yield enough to compensate us for the 
cost of their excavation. Тһе question of the identity of this sacred site still remains 
open, though some evidence on the point may perhaps be deduced from the discovery 
of numerous seals, emanating from the monastery of the "Great Decease.” These 
seals were presumably attached to letters, and it may be inferred, therefore, that 
Kasia isnot the spot where Buddha attained his итгойпа. Оп Ше other hand, it is 
certainly strange, as Dr. Vogel points out, that all these documents, except two, 
should have emanated from the same monastery. This difficulty may, however, 
be explained on the hypothesis that the monastery at Kasia was affiliated to the larger 
monastery of the “Great Decease”, and that the bulk of its correspondence was with 
that monastery. But whether such an hypothesis will prove to be correct or not, 
remains to be seen. 

The claims of the site of ancient Rajagrha to exploration were peculiarly 
strong—more so, perhaps, than those of any other spot of India. The mighty 
ruins of the older city of Кибарағариға, the capital and centre of the great 
Magadha kingdom, go back to an antiquity of which no other monuments are left 
to us in India. Of their actual date and of the builders who called them into being: 
our knowledge is as yet a blank. We сап but assign them vaguely to some 
uncertain age before the dawn of history, and rank them, as their stupendousness 
entitles them to be ranked, among the greatest wonders which primeval man has 
bequeathed to us. Side by side with this city, but later than it, it may be, by a 
thousand years or more, are the ruins of "New Ràjagrha" —new, that is, in 
the days of Buddha, but older than. any remains that we know of in this country 
save those of KuSagarapura. Тһе remote antiquity and the unique character of these 
two cities would of themselves more than suffice to allure any excavator to explore 
them, but these by no means constitute the only or, indeed, the greatest attractions 
of the site. It is to its intimate connection with the life of the Buddha and the 
events which immediately followed his death that the spot chiefly owes its fame and 
ЗЕ is in the sacred monuments of that and later epochs and in all their 8 апа 
hallowed associations that its fascination chiefly resides. 

To explore at all adequately this great expanse of country, covering as it does 
ап area of many square miles and teeming with buried remains, would, needless to за 
be а task of many years’ duration, and at the best we can probably only look i 
occasional digging here and there, wherever the ground looks most promising, to ed 
£o us more of its history and to help us in the further identification of the 
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Of the discoveries made during the past season the most interesting, perhaps, is that 
of a cylindrical tower buried beneath a small and dilapidated Jaina shrine on a knoll in- 
the midst of the older city, The tower, which is hollow in the middle, but without any 
opening to give access to the interior, appears to have been in the form of a sfipa. 

This explains the existence of a second concentric ring of brickwork, which was 
added around the original tower at some later date, just as we know that outer 
shells were frequently added in succeeding generations to Buddhist s/zfas. But the 
strange and important feature of this particular monument is that it isnot Buddhist 
at all; for its base is adorned in relief with figures of Nagas, Сапеба, Siva, and a 
garlanded Za, which can leave no doubt as to its Hindu character. Perhaps, we 
shall not be far wrong in surmising that it was intended as a colossal Ziga, the form: 
of which would be readily suggested Бу that of a sfi#a, and in the phallic significance 
of which the за may originally have shared. Be this, however, as it may, this 
monument is the first example of its kind, so far as Гат aware, which has yet come 
to light, and the value attaching to it is, therefore, exceptional. The style of the 
sculptures, it may be added, is that of the Gupta epoch. 

Another find of interest from the older city is the base of a statue of red Agra 
stone belonging to the Kusaua period, and very similar to the bases of two other 
statues found at Sarnath and Saheth-Maheth, both of which appear to have been 
dedicated by the same donor. The surmise may perhaps be hazarded that the 
statue at Rajagrha was another gift of the same man. 

In New Rajagrha, portions of the City wall with its semi-circular bastions were 
excavated, and trial pits and trenches were sunk at several points, їп each cese 
bringing to light the foundations of stone or brick structures. The character of 

ft these is as yet uncertain, though it may be surmised that some of the latter at 
апу rate formed part of monastic establishments.’ 

A full description of these remains, as well as of two groups of Buddhist s/zpas 
unearthed by Dr. Bloch and myself on the outskirts of the cities, will be found ina 
separate article published below. The relatively short time at our command as well 
as the paucity of workmen whom we could employ, unfortunately prevented us from 
attempting excavations for prehistoric antiquities, and even from following up the later 
remains as thoroughly or systematically as we could have wished, but what has been 
done has sufficed to show that a rich harvest of. discoveries may be looked for with a 
more extended campaign of work. Pari passu with the digging operations, a careful 
survey was also made of the site, extending over an area of some 35 square miles, 
and including in it both the old and new cities as well as the two long ranges of hills 
as far east as Сійак, The valley towards Yasti-vana has yet to be mapped out, but 
in the meantime the topographical survey, so far as it has gone, Наз proved of great 
help in settling many doubtful points connected with the topography of the two 
cities and particularly in the identification of various landmarks described by the 
Chinese pilgrims, among the more important of which may be mentioned the renowned 
Sattapanni Hall, where the first Buddhist synod was reputed to have been held, and 
the Bamboo Garden in which the Teacher spent much of his time at Карас" rha. 


cases where brick and stone foundations « were discovered i in close juxtaposition, the latter were invariably‏ ہ11 
in a lower stratum and therefore earlier than the former,and an intermediary stage was found in which the‏ 
bricks were combined with stone.‏ 
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In the Madras Presidency, Mr. Rea has been taking up again the excavations at 
the well-known site of Ататауан, which has never yet been thoroughly examined, not- 
withstanding that all the sculptures from the great central sé#pa have long since found 
their way to the Madras and British Museuris, and that all trace of the ра itself 
has gone. It had apparently been assumed by previous excavators that the ground- 
level outside the paved pradaksina or ambulatory was the same as that of the pradak- 
sina itself, but it now turns out to be some three to five feet below the latter, and the 
removal of the accumulated earth and débris from above the old level has brought to 
light a fine collection of carvings, inscriptions, and other antiquities. In front also of 
two of the approaches to the 5/7)а, vis.: those on the south and east sides, Mr. Rea 
has unearthed a number of valuable remains in the shape of marble statues, rails, 
brick structures and—most striking of all—a beautiful little з/ фа, eleven feet in 
diameter and adorned with ten finely sculptured marble slabs, every whit as fine in 
design and technique as those from the great central s/z$z. Some of the stone 
railings are of singular value, as proving by the date of the records incised upon them 
as well as by the characteristic manner in which they are chiselled, that the main 
siia, or whatever the monument that they encircled may have been, dated back to 
the Mauryan period. То the same period also belonged а lapis-lazuli intaglio found in 
the same stratum with the rails. The device on this gem isa lion rampant with 
a svastika above the raised foreleg and the owner's name below. Among the other 
minor antiquities unearthed by Mr. Rea may be noticed a number of iron implements, 
bronze and pottery lamps, and some articles of carved ivory. 

Of the excavations of the medieval Jaina shrines at Danavulapid and on the 
ancient village site at Peddamudiyam it is unnecessary for me to say anything here. 
Mr. Rea's two short articles relating te them, which appear below, were meant for 
inclusion in the Annual for 1904-05, in which year the works referred to were carried 
out, but at the last moment their publication had to be postponed owing to a mishap 
to some of the illustrations accompanying them. The same remark applies also to 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko's description of the opening of two small pagodas at Pagan in 
Burma. In connexion with this latter contribution, it will be scen from the footnotes 
attached to it that I am unable to share Mr. Taw Sein Ko's views as to the identifica- 
tion of several of the reliefs discovered by him, or to agree with him in the deductions 
which he draws from them. 


J. .3ا‎ MARSHALL, 


‘Cf. for the inscriptions. Dr. Konow's remarks on Р. 166 below, 


EXCAVATIONS АТ KASIA. 


N account of the Kasia excavations carried on in 1904-05 has appeared in the 
A previous Annual Report of the Archeological Survey. Though inconclusive as 
to the great question of the identity of Kasia with Kusinara, the operations of that 
year had fully established the importance of the site and antiquity of its remains, | 
therefore recommended that they should be continued in the following cold season. 
My proposal met with the approval of the Local Government; and a sum of R 1,400 
was sanctioned for the purpose. It was intended that the bulk of this amount should 
be spent on completing the exploration of the main site known as Matha Khar Ка 
Kot, whilst Rg00 were set apart for trial excavations at the minor sites near Kasia. 
In view of the important results obtained, an additional sum of R4oo was applied for 
and sanctioned in the course of the work. Of the total amount of R1,800 thus 
allotted, R 1,799-8-11 were spent. The excavations lasted from the middle of January 
till the end of March 1906. The number of labourers employed varied from one to 
two hundred. In the supervision of the workmen intelligent assistance was rendered 
by my clerk Babu б. D. Mehta, who also kept an accurate register of the objects 
discovered. In the course of the work ten drawings were prepared and nineteen 
photos taken by my two draftsmen and photographer. They have been partly used 
to illustrate the present paper, the rest being reserved for a separate publication 
which I hope to devote to the Kasià excavations, when completed. 


1, —MONUMENTS, 
s J A.—Monastery D. 


The monument last noted in my previous paper is the large monastery D which 
occupies the north-western portion of the Matha Ktiar ka Kot. It contains a central 
courtyard 74’ square, enclosed by corridors 0 to 10’ wide, along which the four 
rows of cells, slightly varying in size, are arranged. In continuing the excavation 
of this imposing building, several of the cells, together with the corridors and 
northern half of the courtyard, were cleared down to the original floor-level. 
In the cells and corridors this level is clearly marked by concrete floors, wherezs the 
whole of the courtyard is paved with brick tiles measuring 14" Xx$'xs1" and 1527 
х о ха. The walls which now separate the courtyard from the passages are 
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evidently of later construction. This is especially clear in the case of the eastern wall, 
the foot of which in its centre is 4' 3” above the original floor-level. On the west 
side only a low wall of very rough masonry remains, whereas along the north side no 
wall now exists. The former existence of a passage on this side also is, however, 
proved both by a concrete floor, 10’ wide, and by a foundation wall, 4/3" wide, which 
separates it from the courtyard. On the other three sides also the later walls rest on 
ancient foundations which show that the passages were part of the original plan of 
the building. The original arrangement must have been somewhat different 
from that presented by the existing later walls. The foundation walls form a square 
enclosing the courtyard on its four sides, and thus leave a free passage between it 
and the cells. The later walls, on the other hand, resting on the old foundation 
are each continued on one side. Apart from the evidence of the foundation walls, it 
is clear that this cannot have been the original arrangement, as it fails to provide 
a communication between the corridors mutually, as well as between the corridors. 
and the courtyard. It is highly probable that the foundation wall enclosing the 
courtyard originally bore not a solid wall, but either a wall pierced by archways 
corresponding with the doors of the cells or more probably by a succession of 
masonry pillars or wooden posts forming an open verandah in front. 2 

The wall, which separates {һе northern row of cells from the adjoining passage, 
stands to a height of 9’ at its western end. At its foot some iron nails 33” in length 
were found. The wall shows very plainly the outline of the doorways which originally 
gave access to the cells and afterwards were bricked up in the manner described 
in my previous paper. From the original floor-level the doorways are filled with 
débris for varying heights, in one case up to 4. For the rest, they are closed with 
regular masonry. On the top of the old walls, some 6' above the level of the court- 
yard, remains of later walls are found. Ав pointed out, this arrangement is evidently 
due to a re-occupation of the building or—it is perhaps more correct to say—to the 
erection of a new building on the ruins of the old one. There is other evidence to the. 
same effect. Іп the-nerthern portion of the courtyard a circular well of very solid 
construction came to light, measuring 5/ 8" in diameter and enclosed within a ring 
of masonry, 4’ 2” thick, slightly raised above the level of the courtyard. This vell, 
filled with earth and broken bricks up to the rim, was cleared to a depth of 10’ when 
the ground-water appeared. Іп the southern half of the courtyard a second circular 
well was discovered, measuring $' 6" in diameter and starting from a considerably 
higher level. Its top is 7' above the pavement of the courtyard and reached up to 
the surface of the mound. On the north side the masonry is broken away. It was 
cleared to a depth of 8’. It is manifest that this second well dates from the second 
period of occupation when the original well had become buried under débris. ۱ 

In clearing the older of the two wells we found, at a depth of 6’, an inscribed cl 
scal and, at 9’ 6", a fragment of a carved brick. The seal, judging from the charact 
must belong to about A.D. goo. Among the débris covering the courtyard, not 
far from the same well and at a distance of 30’ from the northern row of cells and 
at a depth of 4’ to 6’ from the surface of the mound, were found a great number of 
earthen lamps and inscribed clay seals. The latter will be fully discussed subse 
Here I wish only to note that their dates range between A.D. 700 and goo, 
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‘therefore must be the final period during which the building was inhabited. The date 
"of its foundation may, of course, lie a great deal further back. That it was deserted 
about A.D. ооо, may be safely assumed on the strength of the evidence furnished by 
the clay seals. It is more difficult to fix the date when it was re-occupied. The 
extant remains leave no doubt that the original building had then become a complete 
тиіп. The solid walls still stood in places up to a height of 6, but their upper por- 
‘tions together with the roofs and even the doorways had collapsed, their débris filling 
"cells, corridors and courtyard. It must have taken a considerable time before the 
‘building, which in the gth century was still inhabited, became thus completely ruined. 
We may, therefore, assume that it was not before A.D. 1000 that the site was selected 
for a new building which was raised on the old walls, The ruins of the old editice 
thus became the foundation of the new опе. 

[t is a curious circumstance that of this later building far less now remains than 
го the original edifice. The explanation is that, at a time when the site had become 
finally deserted and was no longer protected by its sanctity, the later building must 
have been demolished for the sake of its materials, whereas the remains of the 
original edifice were completely buried and therefore not readily accessible. From 
the little that remains of the second building it would seem that it was similar in plan 
to the old one. This indeed would follow from the fact that it was raised on the 
walls of the other. In general, the later walls can be easily distinguished by their 
‘inferior construction. It is also a circumstance worth noticing that in the later 
masonry carved bricks have been inserted, which evidently had been taken from the 
ruins of some earlier buildings. Some of these bricks are of the same pattern as 
‘those found in the cornice of the early з/7ра plinth. These carved bricks may be 
seen in the upper portion of the main walls, in the masonry of the bricked-up 
‘doorways and in the corridor walls which, as we saw above, likewise belong to the 
second period of occupation. 

The above conclusions are confirmed by an examination of the entrance of the 
building under discussion. In my previous paper J noted the existence of two solid 
blocks of masonry projecting from the east wall and probably representing the bases 
-of turrets which once flanked the main entrance and formed a porch in front of the 
gate. The space between these projections was now filled with a mass of bricks 
-encased within a low wall and sloping up to the entrance of the later building. Here 
on the top of the outer wail the place of the doorway was still traceable and the 
entrance chamber floored with conerete almost at a level with the surface of the 
mound. But 9 below this later concrete floor the original floor was found corre- 
‘sponding in level with the pavement of the courtyard. The entrance room 
measures 17° by to’ and is provided with a lamp niche in its south wall. In 
-excavating it, lumps of charcoal and iron were found, which must have belonged to 
-the doors. By clearing part of the débris between the two turrets the original 
entrance was laid bare. It then became manifest that the room was originally 
‘entered from outside by a gateway 13° 6” wide outside (east) and 6’ 8” inside (west). 

"The second doorway leading from the entrance room into the eastern corridor or 
verandah adjoining the central courtyard was found to be 8’ 7” wide inside (east) 
and 9’ io" outside (west). Both doorways were entirely ‘filled with débris 
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on which the walls of the upper building had been raised. І cut through this 
débris along the north side and had narrow arched passages made in both doorways 
so that access to the courtyard can again be obtained in the original fashion. At the 
same time I had two buttresses erected against the east wall near the northern 
projection. 

Here I may also note the existence of a drain which runs from the north-east 
corner of the courtyard, follows the eastern extremity of the northern corridor 
and finally pierces the eastern outer wall. At a distance of 23’ 6” from the outer 
surface of this wall it is arched over. It is noteworthy that the arch is a true 
one built of radiating bricks, some of which project so as to break joint. From the 
position of the drain, 6’ 6” above the original floor-level, it is evident that it belongs 
to the later building. It was laid bare by Mr. Carlleyle and is shown on his 
plan! If this plan is correct, the later building must have been practically identical 
in plan with the original edifice. 


> B.—Wall connecting (2) А and D ; shrines К and G. 


From the north-eastern corner of the monastery D there runs a heavy brick wall 

$ rr ud ۶ ж ж т е чу: LJ 4 
S 1^ wide, in an casterly direction. At its starting-point, where it strikes the east wall 
of the monastery, it stands to a height of 6’ 5", but gradually its height decreases. 
A considerable portion, at a distance of 26’ to 40" from the corner of monastery D, has 
fallen southwards; only a few layers of bricks remain and at а distance of 81’ 
from its starting-point it altogether ceases. Іп the corner formed by this wall and 
the cast wall of monastery D there is a mound which is marked on Mr. Carlleyle’s 
general plan of the site* Apparently this mound does not contain any building but 

————— > 
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is merely due to the accumulation of refuse from the monastery. This is evident 
from the fact that besides broken pottery it yielded a large number of inscribed clay 
seals, partly identical with those found in the courtyard. Some specimens were 
discovered at the foot of the heavy brick wall to the south, but none on its northern 
side, from which it follows that they were thrown down there at a date subsequent 
to its erection. 

Here it should be noted that from the great sé#pa plinth there runs а wall north- 
wards starting from a point opposite the centre of the Nirvana $/7ра (see fig. 1). It is 
3 4" in width and 6 6" high at its junction with the зара plinth, but slopes down and 
breaks off at a distance of 43 from the plinth. Mr. Carlleyle was much puzzled by this 
wall “leading out to nothing." It will, however, be seen from Plate XI that, if this 
wall and the one running to the east from the north-east corner of the monastery are 
produced, they will strike each other at right angles. The width and maximum 
height of these two walls closely agree. They are both built of bricks of different 
sizes, badly joined and comprising a few carved specimens obtained from the spoils. 
of some earlier monument. We are led to the conclusion that these two walls 
were originally one and served the purpose of an enclosure to the inner group of 
monuments. 

This conclusion, if correct, has a distinct bearing on the relative date of the 
main monuments. On the onc hand, it is evident that the wall starting from the north- 
east corner of the monastery presupposes the existence of this edifice. On the 
other hand, the wall running northward from the зигра plinth must have been built 
before that plinth received its present shape. This I infer from the following fact. 
The upper portion of the original plinth with its alternating pilasters and Buddha 
niches, as pointed out in my previous paper, is enclosed in a later encasement, which 
must have been constructed before the temple with recessed corners was built. 
Except on the west side, the outer surface of that portion of the plinth had already 
completely fallen away at the time when it became thus encased. Only one portion 
is still preserved and, moreover, exposed to view. This preserved portion is found 
immediately above the spot where the wall in question strikes the plinth. Its width 
corresponds with that of the wall. We may therefore conclude that the wall, which 
must have lost some of its original height, once covered this portion of the old plinth 
and in this manner preserved it. This explains at the same time the break in the outer 
casing which here leaves the surface of the original plinth exposed. Іп case, there- 
fore, I am right in assuming the two walls originally to have been one, we may con- 
clude that the спра plinth was encased at a date posterior to the foundation of the 
large monastery D. It would also follow that the temple with the recessed corners, 
raised on the enlarged plinth, must be later than the said monastery. 

I may note here that in the corner formed by the wall in question and the зро 
plinth Mr. Carlleyle's plan shows an angular piece of wall engaged in the lower pro- 
jecting portion of the plinth. Mr. Carlleyle took it for “ the remains of an ancient 
flight of stairs which apparently turned half-way down at right angles, and which 
probably originally led up to the top of the plinth.’ Last year's excavations have 
solved the problem in a somewhat different sense. In reality, the supposed " flight 


of stairs” makes part of the wall of a small rectangular shrine (marked K on the 
к 
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accompanying plan) which is partly engaged in the sé#pa plinth, and therefore must 
belong to an earlier period. It measures 10 by 12’ outside and contains one cham- 
ber, which is approached from the west by two steps and entered through a doorway 
2' 2" wide. Тһе walls, which are 2' thick, are only preserved as far as they are 
engaged and here show a moulding very similar to that of the projecting portion of 
the early ء775۸ء‎ plinth. It is interesting to note that the orientation of shrine К is 
the same as that of the other buildings engaged in the plinth which have been de- 
scribed in my previous paper. It will be seen from the plan that the heavy brick wall 
which, if my supposition is correct, connected the s¢#a plinth with monastery D, 
is built on the ruins of shrine K. We obtain therefore the following chronological 
order 1? shrine K, 2° early s¢#pa plinth, 3° connecting wall, 4° encasement фа plinth, 

Further north the connecting wall is laid over the ruins of a second building, the 
south wall of which is at a distance of 21’ from the early plinth of the main зіпра А. 
This second building which I call Сї is evidently the basement of another 
shrine larger in size than К and situated at the same level. We may, therefore, 
assume these two buildings to be nearly contemporaneous. On the east side, shrine 
С is completely broken away, but the body of the building which measures 26 57 
from south to north must originally have been square measuring 26 5” in both 
directions, as may be inferred from its containing a room 14 5” square. On the 
west side is added a projection of 4 9” in width, the central portion of which 
consists of three steps leading up to the entrance of the building. Though there is 
no trace left of a doorway, it is clear that building G, like the smaller shrine K, faces 
west. The orientation of both is the same. The west wall of Gis 6’ 4” in width 
and stands to a height of 3° over the floor-level. The north and south walls are both 
6 wide. ‘Their height is 1 2" and г’ 5" respectively inside, and 2’ 10” and 
2' 5” respectively outside. The east wall, as stated above, is missing. It is 
noteworthy that the outer half of the northern wall is evidently added so that this 
wall must originally have had only half its present width. "The bricks of which the 
walls are built measure 113" X 72" X 2" and 11" x 8" X 2". The inner chamber is 
provided with a floor of concrete laid on three layers of bricks, but in the centre а 
square of about 7' is left unplastered. | 

In the corner formed by the зигра plinth and the wall а considerable number of 
carved bricks of large size were found which seem to have belonged to a string- 
course, together with fragments of image-pots and terra-cottas. 


V C.— Monastery L-M. 

The south-western portion of the Matha Ktiar ka Kot had hitherto remained 
wholly unexplored. Thirty years ago Mr. Carlleyle had erected a bungalow near the 
south-west corner of the s/zpa plinth, and a little further west caused a house 
to be built for the Brahman who united the functions of temple-priest and watchman? 
The high ground south of the monastery D was mostly taken up by a fruit garden 
belonging to the Brāhman’s house. After both this building and the bungalow had 

! it is only ‘partially: shown on Plate XXIII. --- 


* Cf. A. S. Ra 1904-05, Plate VI. 
To the Brahman watchman Ктоо were paid as compensation for the loss of his ho 
use, 
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been dismantled, it became evident that they had been raised over remains of ancient 
monuments not less important than those already unearthed. 

Adjoining the large monastery D to the south were found the ruins of another 
convent different in plan and earlier in date. The south wall of D partly rests on the 
north wall of this building, a circumstance which leaves no doubt as to their relative 
age. The portion excavated consists of two distinct buildings (marked L and М on 
the accompanying plan, Plate XXIV), each containing a square courtyard enclosed 
within rows of chambers. The remains of this monastic establishment are conti- 
nued further southward; but their extent in this direction has not yet been ascer- 
tained, Аға distance of some тоо’ from the south-east corner of L а cell was 
excavated measuring 10’ 9” by 112", which, judging from its position, must belong 
to the same block of buildings. It would seem indeed that this earlier monas- 
tery covers an area not smaller than that of the later convent D described above, 
and that its southern portion extends beyond the boundaries of the mound. 

lt is interesting to note that the main entrance of L-M is right opposite the 
flight of steps leading up to the temple of the dying Buddha. We know that gener- 
ally the sezgAárama used to be built in the same axis with the st#pa to which it 
belongs. The position of L-M with reference to the central group (А-В) would 
therefore suffice to prove that it represents the original monastery and that D was 
built subsequently. We notice, moreover, that the orientation of L-M is that of the 
earliest group of monuments now represented by those shrines (Е and K) and s/zpas 
(Nos. 1-7) which are engaged in the great s¢i#fa plinth and must once have sur- 
rounded some central monument which has disappeared. [t is also clear now that 
the orientation of D was conditioned by that of L-M, and that therefore, though it 
has the orientation of the earlier monuments, there is no reason on that account to 
reckon it among them. 

When we compare the plan of L with that of D, it is evident that, apart from 
their difference in size, the general arrangement of these buildings is practically 
identical. Іп both cases the cells are built on the four sides of a square courtyard. 
In the case of D we have seven cells in each row making a total of twenty-eight, 
whereas in the case of L there are only three cells in cach row making a total of twelve. 
It will be seen that, notwithstanding the larger proportion of the later building, the space 
allotted to each monk has remained unchanged. Тһе only difference is that in D 
the rooms are nearly square, whereas in L they are mostly rectangular. Іп both 
cases, however, their size and shape vary. It is interesting that in L also the 
entrance room (No. 12) is much larger than the others, its dimensions being 19’ 8” by 
8’ 8.” The adjoining room (No. 11), on the contrary, is the smallest of all. The 
corner room (No. 10) is nearly square, which is also the case with the corner rooms 
of the western and northern rows. АП the rooms have a pakke concrete floor except 
the south-west corner-room (No. 10) in which the remains of an carlier building 
were found, built into the foundation below the floor-level and 10’ below the surface 
of the mound. The entrance room (No. 12) contains a éacheh@ concrete floor at 
the same level with the floor of the passages and other rooms, and 7° below the 
surface of the mound; but 3’ 6" lower down a 244 floor of concrete was found, 
PELIS Cf. A. Foucher. L'art gréco-bouddiique du Gand ira, Vcl. l, p. 153. 
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The existence of a double floor in this room seems to point to two periods of осси- 
pation for this monastery also. As in the case of D, we find here also the original 
entrance which was 12’ 5" in width roughly closed with masonry, апа а later wall 
built over it. The entrance room has also this peculiarity that it communicates with 
the courtyard not by means of a doorway as in the case of the smaller cells, but 
through a passage 12' 5" wide. 

It will be seen that inside the courtyard there is a square of 207 8" enclosed by 
low walls (height г’) which leave along its four sides passages 4 to 5/ in width, like- 
wise plastered with concrete. The level of the passages is 1’ 4” above that 
of the rooms. Ёасһ of these passages is prolonged on one end as far as the outer 
walls, so as to form four closets which separate the four rows of cells. Their газон 
d'étre is obvious. But for these closets, the corner-cells would have been without 
communication with the courtyard. Thus L represents the same arrangement 
which, as shown above, must originally have existed in D also. The accompanying 
plan shows that in some cases these closets could serve some other purpose in 
addition to the one just mentioned. The southern one (between rooms 0 and 10) 
supplies а communication with the adjoining building which still remains to be 
excavated. The eastern one, besides providing the corner-room No. 1 with ап 
entrance, contains a staircase which once led up either to a second storey or to’ 
the roof. The latter alternative is the more probable, for the walls which possess 
only half the width of the outer walls of D can hardly have carried a second storey, 
That the building was covered with a flat terraced roof may be inferred from the 
occurrence of large lumps о! concrete found among the débris within its walls, 
These lumps still exhibit a flat surface on one side. Оп some of them the reverse 
side shows depressions which seem to be the marks of the beams on which the roof 
rested, 

I may note here that in these ruins masses of charcoal were found, presumably 
the remnants of beams and door-frames, but too indistinct and shapeless to allow of 
identification. They formed a layer about 1’ thick immediately over the original floor 
of the building. Next came a stratum 2’ high, consisting of lumps of concrete and 
fallen bricks Over this was spread а 3 thick layer of pot-sherds, whilst the upper- 
most layer of 27 consisted again of carth mixed with broken bricks. The total height 
of the débris above the floor-level amounted, therefore, to 8. It will be evident from 
the above that the two lower layers represent remains of the actual building, whereas 
the two upper ones are duc to subsequent accumulation. It deserves special 
mention that on the raised border of the inner square-of the courtyard charred beams— 
said to be of sz/ wood— could be distinguished. They were placed there in such a 
manner that they could: not possibly be taken for beams which had collapsed at the 
samc time as the edifice, but plainly were found in their original position. The 
only explanation I can offer of the existence of these beams and of the low 
which they are placed is that they supported the 
the four sides of the courtyard. 
manuscript (presumably of A.D 
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convent provided with a verandah under which a red-robed monk is seated. On one 
of the two pictures, which represents the convent of Radhya, the carved wooden 
posts of the verandah not only support a beam of the same material, but scem to 
rest also on woodwork placed on a low masonry wall. I may note in passing that the 
monasteries pictured in the manuscript are both covered with a flat roof. 

The centre of the courtyard is marked by a well 2’ 8” square at its top 
surrounded by a low circular platform 10’ 3” in diameter. Its construction is shown 
on Plate XXIV. И was cleared to a depth of 22’ (10 below water-level) and was 
found to contain pot-sherds and broken bricks. I may note here that in this well, at 
a depth of 5’ 6” from the top, we found one of the three Gupta seals to be discussed 
in the sequel. Another specimen of the same seal with partly effaced inscription and 
traces of burning came to light in the closet between‘ cells Nos. 3 and 4. In the same 
closet a terra-cotta tube was found, broken іп two pieces, together with sixteen 
rough balls' of baked clay. Such Ва в--І may note in passing-- turned up in great 
number at various places in the course of excavations. 

Within the square enclosed by the low walls of the courtyard opposite room L 7a 
terra-cotta was discovered apparently representing 
a row of standing Garudas (fig. 2). The head of 
one of the birds was found inside the well A 
single Garuda of terra-cotta came to light in the 
closet between rooms 9 and to. Of other finds 
made in the building under discussion I wish to 
mention a globular incense-burner of brass with a 
detached handle and a tripod of the same metal, 
which were found in room No 7, and four metal vessels which were discovered, placed 
one inside the other, in the north-west corner of room No. о, as if they had been left 
there at the time when the building was destroyed. (See Plate XXVIII а and с.) 
All the objects enumerated were found on the floor and must consequently belong 
‘to the period when the edifice ceased to exist. The metal implements discovered in 
room No. 7 were а few feet above the floor-level but still within the walls of the 
"building. The finds will be described at the end of this paper. 

Adjoining convent L to the west there is another courtyard, measuring 467 4" by 
39 2", with five rooms along its north and west sides. Тһе large size of these 
rooms, as compared with those of L and D, renders it doubtíul whether they likewise 
served the purpose of monks' cells. Nothing, however, was found to indicate that 
they were meant for any other use. It is noteworthy that in the cells of M no trace 
‘of pavement was found. The courtyard with which these rooms communicate 
contains a rectangular tank, 13' 6" by зо 107 and 2' deep, paved with brick tiles 
of 15” x $” x 2" and enclosed within a low wall 2' wide, which is built of 
‘bricks of the same size laid in stretchers апа headers. The tank received its water 
supply from the south and from the east, where it communicates with the courtyard 
of L. It has an outlet in its north-western corner from where a covered drain runs 
through rooms Nos. 2 and 3 and leaves the building by means of an opening in the 


1 Possibly these balls of earth served the purpose mentioned Бу Гете (Takakusul, p. 91. ff. 
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west wall It is interesting that on the walls enclosing this tank also, except on that 
to the west, beams of charred sã? wood were found which may have served the same 
object as surmised in the case of the adjoining building. The courtyard is paved 
for a large part with a concrete floor sloping down towards the north-west. A thick 
layer of charcoal covered the whole courtyard; over it again were masses of pottery 
and bricks. The latter belonged to a wall which seemed to have fallen either from 
the east or from the west. 

On the north side of the courtyard there are three rooms communicating 
with it by means of doorways 2' 7" to 2'9" wide. The walls between these 
rooms and also that separating the north-east corner-room from room 4 ofthe 
adjoining building L, are built of very heavy bricks (14" X 9" x 28"). Yet the foot 
of these walls is higher in level than that of the remaining walls which are built of 
smaller bricks. Evidently the rooms to the north of the courtyard were added 
afterwards and the building material was taken from some early edifice. This follows. 
also from the circumstance that the west wall of room M 3 is added on, as appears 
from a joint at the place where it meets the west wall of rooms M ہ‎ and 5 which, as 
will be seen from the plan, is much less in width. This outer wall is 4’ wide and 
stands in places to а height of 11. Ata distance of 37’ to 57’ from the south wall 
of D, the west wall of М has fallen westwards. 

The walls enclosing the courtyard are best preserved on the north side where 
they retain a height of 6 7°. Along Ше west side, the wall is preserved from the 
north-west corner of the courtyard for a distance of only 6’ 7”, namely as far as what 
must have been the entrance toroom 4. Its height and width are 6’ 4” above the 
level of the courtyard and 4’ 1" respectively. It is built of bricks of various sizes, 
the largest 102° х8” Х 22” and 12”x8}"x2}". The absence of a chaukat at 
the doorway of room 4 is noteworthy. Further south the wall could be traced to a 
depth of 7’ below the floor-level. 

On the south side of the courtyard only two bits of wall are preserved, 47 2” in 
height above the floor-level. At the east end a doorway, 3° 4” wide, provides а 
communication with the adjoining buildings to the south. At the side of this door- 
way to the west a piece of wall will be noticed projecting into the courtyard. Along 
the north and south side are low benches of brickwork. That on the north side 
measures 17’ in length and 4" 5” in width and is 7” high, whereas that on the south is 
only $' long, 4’ 2” wide and 8” high. Each contains a groove, 1” deep. 

It has been said above that the monastery L-M must belong to an earlier period 
than the great convent D described previously. Из date can be more definitely fixed 
with the aid of inscribed documents found within its precincts, Earliest of these are 
three clay seals of about A.D. 400 —the exact find-spots of two of which have already 
been noticed. These two found in L are identical. Тһе one discovered inside the well 
is slightly damaged, the other is much obliterated. The third seal found in room M 3 
is ín an excellent state of preservation. Ав two of these seals were found at the floor- 
level and one inside the well, they help to prove that the destruction of the building 
occurred about the time to which they belong or shortly afterwards—we may Say in. 

the course of the fifth century. This is confirmed by other inscribed objects found 
in this edifice. Among the débris along the east wall of the courtyard of M a 
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pierced seal-die of baked clay was found which, from the character of its inscription, 
I would assign to about 500 A.D. Another specimen bearing the same legend but not 
so well preserved came to light in room L 11. "These objects will be fully described 
subsequently. Неге I wish only to note that they must have been in use at {һе time 
when the monastery L-M ceased to exist, and that A.D. зоо must, therefore, be the 
approximate date of its destruction.” The cause of its ruin is plainly indicated by 
lumps of charcoal found among the débris inside the building. Whether it was burnt 
down wilfully or met its fate in a forest conflagration, such as frequently must have 
occurred in a district covered with 5й/ woods, it is impossible to decide. But there 
can be no doubt that fire was the cause of its end. Опе of the seals also showed 
distinct traces of burning. 

We may assume that the monastery D was built shortly after the destruction of its 
predecessor. This point is of great interest, as we know that the image of the dying 
Buddha belongs exactly to this period. It would seem, therefore, that at the same 
time when the colossal Nirvàna statue was set up by the Abbot Haribala,a new monastery 
was built ta accommodate the congregation of friars attached to the shrine. Possibly 
the earlier sanctuary had fallen a victim to the same catastrophe as the old monastery, 
In my previous paper I have pointed out that the old plinth with its ornamentation 
of carved brickwork presumably belongs to the Kusana period. The old monastery, 
which certainly existed in the early Gupta epoch, was perhaps founded at the same time. 


и D.—Southern Group of Monuments. 


Along the east wall of monastery L there runs a platform of brickwork, 2’ 2” wide 
and 8” high, which rests on a lower platform 11’ wide 2’ 6" high. Adjoining this 
lower platform we find a concrete floor which apparently belongs to a courtyard 
between the old monastery and the Nirvana temple. Only the western portion of it 
Таз yet been cleared. The eastern portion is hidden under a confused mass of brick 
‘buildings, mostly за basements, of which the upper layer is at a level with the top 
го the great plinth. The platform in front of the monastery L possibly once supported 
a verandah. It is paved partly with concrete and partly with brick rubble and has 
two projections indicative of the entrance to the large room L 12. Towards the north 
the platform breaks off not far from the south-east corner of D. At its south end it is 
bordered by a low brick wall running from east to west, the whole distance from here 
up to its northern extremity being 83 9”. This southern wall, which is 27 wide and 2” 
high, contains several carved bricks which must have been taken from some earlier 
building. It starts from the east wall of the old monastery and runs due east for a 
distance of 81” 6", where it turns southward. Evidently the wall once formed the 
southern enclosure of the courtyard which separated the old monastery and the 
Nirvana temple. This is clear from the existence of a gateway", 6 in width, at a 
distance of 43’ from the monastery. Near this gateway a number of large-size 
carved bricks were found lying on the floor. They may have made рагі of the wall 


1 А few more inscribed documents of uncertain date, but presumably contemporancons with those mentioned, 
will be found on the list below. р. $3, Nos. 4-7. T must add that a small fragment of an inseribed clay «ед! of later 
date (с. A.D. 700) was found іп M, see below, p. 84, No. to, but it cannot bear much weight if balanced against 
the evidence afforded by all other inscriptions found in 1.-M. Т 

2 This gateway is not shown on the general plan, which was prepared before its becoming expored. 
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which must have lost a considerable portion of its original height, but there can be no 
doubt that originally they belonged to the central monument, either temple or зара 
of which the plinth is partially preserved. From its turning point the wall runs south- 
ward for a distance of go’ 8” and ther re-assumes its original direction almost due east, 
thus forming the southern boundary of the group of small sé#pas and other buildings 
described in my previous paper. A second gateway, likewise 6, in width, exists at a 
distance of 52 4” from the point where the wall turns eastward. Beyond this gate 
the wall has disappeared completely. 

The existence of this wall offers a valuable clue as to the relative age of the 
buildings. It shows clearly that the old monastery from which it starts and the 
southern group of minor monuments are contemporaneous. The circumstance that 
the floor between monastery and temple has the same level as Ше payement of the 
southern 5/0)а ے‎ yard points to the same conclusion. Moreover, we may conclude 
that the early plinth of the central monument must belong to the same or to а зоше- 
what earlier period than the minor monuments which presuppose its existence. The 
old monastery, as shown above, existed certainly in the early Gupta epoch; its found- 
ing perhaps goes back to a still more remote period. This well agrees with my 
assumption, that the ancient plinth with its cornice of carved brickwork belongs to an 
earlier period than the image of the dying Buddha and presumably goes back to the 
days of the Kusana rulers. 

The western-most portion also of the southern group which was before concealed 
under Mr. Carlleyle's bungalow has now been exposed. Here also we find a conti- 
nuity of square bases belonging to small 57205 built not only side by side, but one on 
the top of the other. Тһе result is a confused mass of brickwork in which it is 
often hard to discern the individual monuments. It is, however, possible to distinguish 
three layers of sfi/fas situated some 3’ over each other, so that the uppermost are at 
a level with the top of the great plinth. Remnants of two later pavements are also 
extant at а height of 3’ and 6 above the original courtyard. Тһе stipa basements 
are of varying dimensions and only in one case (No. 18) part of the circular drum is 
preserved ; another basement (No. 38) is decorated with small pilasters of the same type 
as those found in building С. Both belong te thelowermost layer of monuments which 
are at the same level as the early plinth, and presumably belong to the Gupta period. 

The group of monuments enclosed within the wall just described has now been 
completely excavated. But on the south side of that wall the buildings were found to 
exist in no less numbers and to extend суеп beyond the boundary of the site. On 
the plan ! published by Mr. Carlleyle a distinct mound is shown, due south of the 
great s/aa, its centre being nearly 150’ distant from the stiipa plinth. This mound 
proved to consist of the remains of several ѕёйраз built one upon the other. The 
main building of this group is а $їйра plinth (No. 30) measuring 38’ 8” in length from 
east to west and 4’ м height. It has a cornice supported by brackets, and probably 
once bore а $ ра of ornamented brickwork of the same type аз Мо. 14 described т 

my previous paper. This may be inferred from the occurrence of numerous carved 
bricks, similar to those used in ۸7۸7ء‎ No. 14, on and round the plinth in question, 


TALS. Ra Vol, XXXII, Plate I1. у 
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On its top remains of several s/7pas of evidently later date are found. Ав the excava- 
tion of this group of monuments has not yet been brought to an end, its further des- 


cription will be given in a subsequent paper. 


v E.—Monastery E. 


In exploring the ‘southern and south-western portion of the mound, it became 
more and more manifest that the ancient remains extend beyond its limits and cover 
an area much larger than could be anticipated. This fact was likewise borne out by 
the discovery of a large brick building (marked E on the accompanying plan) ina 
field to the north-east of the s/zfa C described in my previous paper. It was found 
outside the limits of the Kot, without its existence being indicated by any elevation of 
the soi. Jt would seem, however, that at one time this ground also made part of the 
mound, as some heaps at and near the spot were pointed out to me as boundary marks 
thrown up by Mr. Carlleyle to indicate the extent of the site. To the west of the 
monastery D, also, among the Ramnagar road similar boundary-marks may be seen. 
They show plainly how much, in the space of only thirty years, the mound has lost 
in size owing to the constant encroachments of the agriculturists. 

As the exploration of building E has not yet been completed, a full description of 
it wil be reserved to а subsequent publication. Enough, however, was laid bare to 
show that it is a detached monastery, slightly larger than L and very similar in plan. 
The building is rectangular in shape and measures 71’ 6" from cast to west and 67' 6" 
from north to south. И will be seen from the plan that its orientation does not agree 
with the cardinal points and differs considerably from that of the other buildings of the 
site. Its outer walls are 3’ 6", the inner walls 2’ 8” wide, They stand to a height of 
2' 6" to 4' above Ше floor and of 4' outside at its highest point. Asin Ше case of 
other buildings of this class, we find rows of cells opening out on а quadrangle (43 
by 42' 6"), but here this inner space is occupied by ап almost square brick. structure 
(до by 29' 5^), the nature of which has not yet been ascertained. Thus passages are 
formed, some 6” 6" wide, which are so arranged that they are produced on both 
sides as far as the outer walls, at least in the excavated western portion of the build- 
ing. It will be remembered that in the monasteries Г. and D the passages аге conti- 
nued only on one side, which would seem to bea more satisfactory arrangement 
involving less waste of space and securing greater stability. On the west side of build- 
ing E four cells were found. Those on the north-west and south-west corners, which 
owing to the arrangement just noticed are isolated from the others, are square. It 
will be seen that the space allotted to each occupant is somewhat less than in the 
monasteries of the main group of buildings, 

Though this building Е did not yield any finds and in itself is only а slightly 
varied specimen of the ordinary type of a Buddhist convent, its existence outside the 
boundaries of the mound and beneath the even surface of the fields opened a wide 
prospect of further discoveries. 

F.—Compound Wall. 


Towards the end of his report! Mr. Carllevle speaks of a boundary jine traceable 
ТА. S. R, Vol. ХУ1И,р. оз. САХ. A. Smith. The remains near Каар. у. The existence of an СДЦ 
sure seems to have been known to Cunningham. Cf. A. 5. А. Vol. 1, Plate NNVI. 
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at some distance on three sides of the Matha Кйаг ka Kot and enclosing what 
he terms “the outer or monastic city of KuSinagara." To the west of the mound, 
he says, “this boundary line may be seen most distinctly as a slightly raised edge 
containing fragments of bricks." Оп Ше north and south sides of the Kot also it 
could be traced. 7 

Last year’s excavations have shown that this so-called boundary-line is formed 
by a heavy brick wall, wholly concealed below the surface of the fields. The slight 
elevation of the soil and the occurrence of broken bricks was indeed in places still 
noticeable. Elsewhere, when the top of the wall was found only a little below the 

present ground-level, its existence was betrayed by the vegetation above—either by the 
thinness of the sown crops or by the growth of aloe and other weeds. By partial 
tracing and partial excavating, I succeeded in establishing the position of this wall. 
Only on the east side of the site it was found impossible to follow it owing to the 
accumulation of river-silt ; but its north-east and south-east corners being known, its 
course on this side also may be said to be approximately fixed. 

The enclosure (vide Plate XXVI) is approximately inthe shape of a rhombus. The 
distance from Из south-east to its south-west corner was found to be 1,280’. As the four 
sides are nearly equal, its total length may be estimated at 5,000’ which closely agrees 
with the 5,200 put down by Mr. Carlleyle for his “ boundary-line." The area, thus 
enclosed, must amount to nearly 36 acres. It will be noticed that this wall comprises 
not only all the buildings at and near the Matha Ktiar ka Kot, but also the colossal 
seated Buddha image known as Matha К@аг and the temple in which it was placed. 
This shrine, therefore, belongs to the group of monuments which have accumulated 
round the sfipa and temple ofthe dying Buddha. How many more buildings lie 
hidden beneath the shaggy sugarcane fields within the sacred enclosure it is impos- 
sible to say. But the vast extent of the enclosed area brings once more forcibly to 
the mind that this Buddhist site must once have enjoyed a renown of exceptional 
holiness. 

Before describing the enclosing wall more in detail, I must mention that its 

southern side was found to contain the remnants of a large entrance gate situated not 
far from its south-east corner. This gate, it will be seen, is placed west of south from 
the main group of buildings, and due south of the west end of the mound, There is 
much reason to deplore the fact that its scanty remains do not offer any clue to the 
question how the passage of 117 10” wide which it leaves was covered over. But 
although it adds little to our knowledge of old Indian architecture, its position is of 
considerable interest for local topography. As far as the evidence of last year's 
explorations goes, there is no other gate of similar size giving access to the sacred 
enclosure. We may, therefore, safely assume that, if indeed this gate marks the 
main entrance to the site—as from all appearance it does—it indicates at the same 
time the way leading from it to the nearest town or village. 

As to the age of this gate, there is nothing to guide us except the size of the 
bricks, which is 133”Х 7%”x 217 and 14X8” хо”, a size only slightly smaller than 
that found in the early s¢zfa plinth and in the early monastery L-M. It contains also 
bricks of 85° ٭‎ 8٣× "و‎ and 8"X4"x2", but these seem to be merely portions of 
the larger type. The masonry is carefully joined and contrasts with that of the wall 
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itself which is roughly constructed and consists mostly of brick-bats. Near the 
entrance gate the height of the wall is 4 8" and its width $’ 11”, Its top is here 
about 1" below the present ground-level. 

When following the wall towards the east, we find that at a point due south of the 
large monastery D. its top is 1' 7" below the fields. A little further, opposite the 
village of Anrudhya, it bends north-eastwards. Неге the height of the wall is 5” and 
its top is 2’ below the level of the fields. At some distance to the west of the 
entrance gate the top of the wall is only 17 10" below the surface, though its height 
at this point is not more than 17 10”. Further west again at the point where it meets 
the Ramnagar road itis 1’ 6" high. Its south-west corner forms a sharp angle point- 
ing in the direction of the village of Jhungv4-South, the distance to that village being 
some 200 yards. Неге the height of the wall is 5” and its top is close to the surface. 
From this point the wall runs in a north-easterly direction parallel with and at a distance 
of 370’ from the Ramnagar road. Throughout, its top is at a level with the surface 
or only a few inches beneath. Its course is plainly marked by dots of aloe and other 
wild vegetation. Due west of the main group of monuments it was excavated for a 
distance of 113. It is worthy of note that on this side it was not found to contain a 
gate. 

At its north-west corner the wall forms an obtuse angle pointing towards the 
village of Jhungva-North. Неге the top is 1’ то” below the present ground-level. 
After recrossing the Ramnagar road, it bends round and runs northward for a short 
distance (37’ 3”), then it turns again to the east. From this point up to its north- 
east corner the top is some 3’ to 4’ below the surface. Ata point 127’ from that 
corner its height was found to reach 6. It will be seen that it runs very close to the 
north side of the mound. Its north-east corner is rectangular and points in the direc- 
tion of an ancient tank known as Kusmi Pokhar which is situated between the Gorakhpur 
road and the village of Bindaulia. The distance from that corner to the ancient 
boundary of the mound marked by Mr. Carlleyle is only 127. From the north-east 
corner southwards the wall was traced for a distance of 302’ up to a point due east of 
the great stia. Оп this side it was impossible to expose the foot of the wall which 
here lies below water-level. The layer of river silt was found rapidly to increase, so 
that at the farthest point traceable its top was not less than 7' 6" below the surface, 
Further south the wall entirely disappears, but there can be little doubt that it conti- 
nues in a south-westerly direction and finally joins the south-east corner described. 
above. 

The main point to be noted is that, since the construction of the wall, the ground- 
level has considerably risen, Ав the wall must have sunk at the same time, we can- 
not exactly say how much, but we have seen that on the west side the foot of the wall 
is 5 below the present ground-level, and on the east-side perhaps 12. It is of 
interest to note that the accumulation of the soil is greatest towards the south-east. 


G.—The Kalacuri Temple. 


As noted above, the long wall encloses within its precinct the colossal seated 
Buddha image (height tc’) which is popularly known as Matha Kar and has given 
its name to the site. Cunningham and Carlleyle designate it as the statue of 
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“ Buddha the Ascetic.” Mr. Smith remarks that “it would be more correct to say 
that the statue represents Buddha seated under the Bodhi tree after he had attained 
the rank of Buddha and had done with austerities.” То speak quite correctly, the 
image shows Gautama neither as an ascetic nor after his enlightenment, but—the truth 
lies in the middle — аї the moment immediately preceding the Bodhi when in his deci- 
sive battle with Mara he called the Earth to witness his generosity in his previous 
existence, “From beneath his robe,” the Pali text "says, “ һе drew forth his right 
hand and [with the words] ‘Art thou witness or no witness to me of my having 
given great gifts seven hundred fold in my former state as Vessantara’ towards the 
great Earth he stretched out his hand.” This earth-touching attitude (Sanskrit 
bhàmisparsa-mudra) has become the conventional pose in which Buddha is pictured 
at the supreme moment of his enlightenment. This explains at the same time why 
the temple in which the image once stood is orientated east. Sacred tradition holds 
that Buddha was seated under the Bodhi tree with his face turned towards the east. 
In setting up an image, it was deemed essential to make it agree with the sacred 
texts both as regards attitude and position. For the same reason the great temple of 
Bodh-Gaya faces east. Nirvana images, on the contrary, like that, of Каза are 
placed facing westward, because Buddha was supposed to have died in that position. 

Of the shrine to which the image in question belongs only the basement now 
remains, It was excavated by Mr. Carlleyle,? but had become buried again. In the 
‘course of last year's explorations, I had it laid bare again, in order to obtain a plan 
and elevation: of the little that remains of the edifice. The basement is nearly 
Square measuring 21’ 6" from east to west and 23° 2” from south to north exteriorly 
and 9 5" by то’ 1" interiorly. Inside hardly any traces are left of the brick pedestal 
found by Mr. Carlleyle. The size of the bricks used in this building (9” X “و‎ x 2”) 
is the same as that of the latest süfas of the Kot. To the north of the temple 
there is a circular well 5’ 4" in diameter. 

The temple was founded by a scion of the Kalacuri race in the 11th or rath 


‘century, as appears from a Nagari inscription found on the spot by Mr. Carlleyle and 
since removed to the Lucknow Museum? 


H.—Remains of Anrudhva. 


Whilst the excavations at the Matha Kfar Ка Kot were in progress, I. was in« 
formed of the existence of ancient walls in and near the village of Anrudhva. 
village, situated 2,500’ south-east of the Kot, was believed by 
the site of the town of Kusinara w 


This 
Cunningham to mark 
hich, according to Hiuen Tsiang, was situated 3 
or 4 17, viz. half a mile, south-east of the sacred sa/ grove in which Buddha was 
believed to have died. А mound, a short distance to the north-east of the village 
which Cunningham describes as being 500 square, he proposed to identify as the Е 
of the palace of the Malla chieftains of Kusinara. Mr. Vincent Smith has rightly 
pointed out that the extent of this mound is much over-estimated by Cunningham, 


` Fataka Introduction, 
fe $. А , Vol. XVII, р. 56. Cf. V. А. Smith, of. cit, p. 4. 
f. Кота. Epigraphic Notes No. 8 Nachricht 1 
SE dus los Min E achrichten der Е. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften ви Gottingen 
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the actual measurement being only 170’ from north to south and 115’ from east to 
west! The possibility, however, must be admitted of the mound having diminished 
in size owing to the encroachments of agriculture in the thirty years which had 
elapsed since Cunningham wrote his account of the Kasia remains. With regard to 
the main site, this certainly has been the case, аз is already indicated by Mr. 
Carlleyle’s boundary marks referred to above. 

I may also point out that, assuming for а moment the Matha Kiüar ka Kot to 
represent the traditional spot of Buddha’s Nirvana, we should have to look for the 
town of Kusinárà half a mile to the south-east not of the temple of the dying 
Buddha, but of the entrance gate of the sacred enclosure. For Hiuen Tsiang 
states explicitly that half a mile north-west of the town was found the 547 grove, and 
that in this grove the place where Buddha had died was marked by a brick temple 
‘containing a Nirvana statue. It follows that the town of Kusinari would have to be 
‘sought not at Anrudhva but beyond that place, vrs. т the area between Апгофихй. 
and the village of Sisva, two miles south of Kasia. My explorations, however, have 
‘not been extended in this direction. 

This much is certain, that the remains discovered at Anrudhva do not reveal the 
‘existence of a town, but evidently belong to another group of religious—probably 
Buddhist—monuments. On the brink of a mango grove at а short distance east of 
the village and 225 yards south of the mound mentioned above, was found the plinth 
‘of a building 32’ square at the base and 27' at the top. Тһе foot of the wall was 
found 3’ 9", the top 3’ 6" below the level of the surrounding fields. The size of the 
bricks (14"x 85" X 2") which agrees nearly with that found in the early plinth of 
the great spa, points to great antiquity. The cornice is built of moulded bricks, 
Outwardly, this building presents the appearance of a stitfa base, but inside distinct 
traces of a room were found, measuring 14 X 136”. Тһе corners of this room 
correspond with those of the outer wall, so that it may be assumed to have formed 
part of the original building. If so, it would seem to represent а small shrine ; but it 
‘is certainly strange that on none of the four sides any indication of an entrance is found. 

In a pit in the centre of the village of Anrudhva the square basements of 
three small stiipas came to light, placed in а row from east to west. Тһе bricks of 
which they are built are somewhat smaller than those of the monument east of 
the village. Their average size is r2"x8"X 2". Owing to the position of these 
‘remains in the midst of the village, it was impossible to carry on excavation at this 
spot. It may, however, be surmised that these 5/й)а5 as well as the shrine in the 
mango grove belong to a group of minor buildings surrounding some important 
monument which most probably is to be sought in the Anrudhva mound. 


II.—FINDS. 
A.—Terra-cottas. 
The almost total absence of objects of stone is a point which first of all should 


be noted. The physical condition of the district readily accounts for this. The only 
stone sculpture discovered in the course of this year’s excavations was a small 


TES К, Voll, p.79, V. А. Smith, op. eit, р. 5 5. 
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fragment (height 6 cm.) of what appears to have been a standing statuette probably of 
Buddha. Only the feet of it remain. It was found among the group of small száas 
150’ south of the Nirvana szüfa. 

The absence of stone objects is to a certain extent compensated by the abund- 
ance of articles of baked clay. In my previous paper it was noticed that some of 
the earlier monuments were largely built of carved bricks. Detached specimens of 
such bricks turned up in considerable number. Some of very large size, which seem 
to have made a part of a string-course, were found to the north of the great stiga 
plinth. From their size and find-spot, there is reason to assume that they belonged 
to the central monument of which the plinth still remains, Others of smaller size, 
found among the cluster of 5/2)а5 150 south of the great plinth, seem to originate 
from a small stipe of the same type as No. 14 described in my previous paper. | 

Among terra-cottas I wish to notice in the first place two fragments of a Buddha 
head. The larger fragment, 32 cm. in circumference, contains most of the face well. 
modelled with straight nose, long-drawn eyes and heavy lips. The surface, where 
preserved, is smooth and deep red. The absence of the ana is noteworthy, To 
the left a portion of the hair is preserved, arranged in schematic curls, The smaller 
fragment, 4 cm. long, is part of the scalp showing the hair treated in the same fashion. 
The fragments were found near shrine K and may have belonged to a Buddha image- 
placed either in that shrine or in one of the niches of the early plinth. 

A curious rudely fashioned terra-cotta (fig. 2 ; height Вст.) was discovered in cell. 
7 ofthe old monastery L. It showsa row of four Garudas standing with out-spread 
wings and wearing turbans and earrings as in the sculptures of Gandhara. The head. 
of the bird on the proper left end is injured. That of the next one which was broken. 
was recovered and fixed again. The object is widened and flattened at the base so as 
to make it stand. Whether it can have had any connection with worship is question- 
able, Another similar terra-cotta (height 9 cm.) was found near shrine К. It has 
only two Garudas, but may originally have contained more, as one side shows a break. 
A single Garuda (height 7'8 cm.), found in the closet between cells 9 and ro in 
monastery L, may also here be mentioned. 

Among the objects obtained in the well (7 deep) in the centre of the same 
building was а clay cube (27 cm.), marked on each side with a roughly incised symbol, 
On one of its sides is the svas/zka. Оп another are scribbled some letters, too indis-- 


tinct to be read. Another cube marked on its six sides with one to six do 


ts, exactly 
as on European dice, 


was discovered on the pavement to the east of monastery L. 

In the course of the excavations numerous fragments of ancient pottery were- 
collected which, according to their being found in the early or in the later monastery, 
can be assigned to different periods. Неге I wish only to note some sherds of 
a thin vessel decorated with figures of horsemen which were obtained in building L 
and therefore must belong to the Gupta period. Numerous necks of well-polished 
carthen vessels came to light, remarkable for their diminutive mo 
may be identified with “the life-preserving vessel” 
used by Buddhist monks. 

To the north of the great stzpa plinth near the early shrines G 
able number of fragments came to light, belonging to rudely mo 


uth. Perhaps they 
mentioned by I-tsing as being: 


and К a consider-- 
delled pot-shaped. 
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images. They consist of а flat-bottomed body to which a pair of clumsy arms and 
legs is attached, so as to give the figure the appearance of being seated with the 
hands resting on the knees or on the hips. The fingers and toes are indicated by a 
row of five strokes. The heads with rudely drawn faces and square head-dress are 
detached and provided with a tenon fitting in the neck of the vessel, so as to serve 
the purpose of a stopper. It is noteworthy that all these “ pot-images " are meant 
to represent female figures. Judging from the fragments, their average size including 
the head, must have been some 20 cm. It seems that they were somehow connected 
with worship, as all the fragments, some thirty-five heads and fifty arms and legs, were 
found close together on the spot indicated. As their find-spot was at a level 
with the floor of shrine К, there can be little doubt as to their early date. 

Among minor objects of baked clay, I wish to note some thirty-five spindle- 
whorls of various sizes (6 to 13°5 cm. circumference), fifteen discs with spiral orna- 
ment (3 to 45 cm. diameter at the base) and a mould with which objects of this 
kind were produced. 


B.— Metal Vessels. 


The most valuable finds made in the course of this vear's excavations were a 
dozen metal vessels which may be assigned to the Gupta period, as they were all 
obtained in the early monastery L- M and evidently had been abandoned there at the 
time when this building was destroyed by fire. (Cf. above p. 71.) They were found in 
threelots. (See Plate XXVIII.) 

An incense burner with detached handle and tripod, all of brass (perhaps origi- 
nally silvered) were discovered among the débris in cell L 7. (See Plate ХХУПЇа.) 
The censer itself consists of two hollow hemispherical halves 194 cm. in circum- 
ference and г mm. thick. The lower half is provided with a ledge round its circular 
opening and with a pin 6 cm. long, which passes through a ring fastened to the 
upper half. In this manner the two halves fit closely together so аз to form one 
hollow globe. Тһе bottom of this globe is flattened. Тһе top is provided with a 
narrow, open neck through which evidently the smoke of the incense was allowed to 
escape. The upper halí has, moreover, three circular holes to admit the air. The ріп 
with which the lower hemisphere is provided fits іп the rectangular opening of the 
handle, which is hollow and measures 12:8 ст. іп length. It is fifteen-sided and has 
two projecting rings on each end. The tripod, which was found with the censer, 
consists of a very thin shallow dish, circular in shape and measuring 7°2 cm. т 
diameter, supported by three slightly curved legs. Evidently the censer was meant 
to be placed on the tripod. 

In room M 3 a collection of seven metal vessels came to light, placed one inside 
the other. (Зее Plate XXVIII.) Four of these are plain bowls, (Да/бка) of fhul of 
وہ2‎ mm. in thickness. Their height varies from 4 to 65 ст. Their circumference 
at the top is 24, 36, 465 and 47 cm. respectively. А fifth vessel of the same metal 
presents the appearance of a cup with hollow foot, 10 ст. high and со ст. in 
circumference at the top. The two remaining vessels of this lot are of very thin 
copper. One is a cup, 6 cm. in height including the foot and 45 ст. in circumference 
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at the top. The other is a water-pot, 9 cm. high and 35 ст. at its largest 
circumference. It is provided with a neck I4 cm. in circumference and with a 
short spout, | 

In the north-west corner of cell L 9 were found four vessels likewise placed one 
into the other. (See Plate XXVIIIc.) They are all composed of phul. One is a 
large, rounded bowl 10 cm. in height and 65 cm. in circumference at the top. Its largest 
circumference is 656 cm. Тһе thickness of the metal is not more than os mm. 
At a distance of o'8 cm. from the top it 15 provided with a narrow band The 
second vessel is a shallow basin of very thin metal but with a 6 mm. thick rim round 
itstop. Its height is 5 cm., its circumference at the top 53 cm. The two remaining 
vessels are of the 77۶5م‎ type, but a little more rounded than those described above. 


They аге 6'5 cm. high and 44 and 45'5 cm. respectively in circumference at the top. 
The thickness of the metalis 3 mm. 


C.—Inscriptions, 


The remark made above with regard to finds in general refers particularly 
to epigraphical material. The excavations yielded not a single inscription on stone, 


but a great number of inscribed clay objects. A common feature of these epi- 


graphs is that the letters are invariably raised, whereas in stone inscriptions of the 
pre-Muhummadan period they are nearly always sunk. According to their legends 
they may be divided into four classes. | | 

The first class, well known to students of Indian archzology, are the tablets, 
inscribed with the so-called Buddhist creed, or more exactly the Formula of the Faith 
(Sanskrit dharma-paryiya Pali dhamma-partyaya*). The use of these tablets is 
apparent from a passage in I-tsing?, who relates that іп an image or caztya two kinds 
of $ariras are to be placed, namely rst the relics of the Great Teacher-and 2nd, 
the Gatha of the Chain of Causation, in other words the Formula of the Faith. 
It is curious that this formula is here placed on a level with the bodily relics of the 
Buddha. To give it a tangible shape, it had, of course, to be written on some object. 
Hence the occurrence of stone slabs or clay tablets, inscribed with the formula, inside 
siüpas. This explains why the clay objects of this class were almost exclusively 
found among the ruined s/zpas which have accumulated to the south of the central 
sanctuary. Only a few specimens occurred inside and near the monastery D, which 
occupies the north-western portion of the mound. (See beneath р.85, Nos. 25°27). 
Mr. Carlleyle * mentions that he discovered more than twenty such tablets at the back 
of the temple of the dying Buddha, from which it would seem that they were also 
used as offerings. 

The tablets found by me (those mentioned by Mr. Carlleyle have not been 
preserved) are of diminutive size, the inscribed circular surface measuring only from 
18 to 2'2 ст. in diameter. It follows that the legend, divided over four or five lines, 

! The only instance of a stone inscription in raised letters is a Sarnath image inscription. Cf. А, 5, R., 1904-05, 


Poe 
? In the Bhabra edict this word occurs in its Magadhi form алатта-ра уйуа in the sens of a religious book 
Cf. Kern Zaarteiliug, p. 32 ff. . и | 
? A record of the Buddhist religion (Takakusu), р: 151. 
AS К, Vol. ХУШ, p. 20. 
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is almost illegible owing to the smallness of the letters. In many cases it is entirely 
effaced. It is certain, however, that they belong to a comparatively late date 
(c. 700-900 A.D.). Stone inscriptions also, found on other sites, point to the fact 
that the use of this formula in epigraphs belongs to the expiring days of Indian 
Buddhism, It bears a strong analogy to the use of the universal formula of bliss 
От mantpadme hum in Tibet. 

A second kind of inscribed tablets, closely related with those just described, show 
the figure of a Buddha or Bodhisattva accompanied by the Formula of the Faith. 
Such tablets have been found on nearly every Buddhist site in India! and are 
still used both in Burma and Tibet. Two specimens of this class were unearthed at 
Каза in this year's excavations (cf. beneath р. 85, Nos. 28 and 29). They are 
oblong in shape, the die surface measuring 5 by 4 cm. In one case the figure 
represents the Buddha Sakyamuni, in the other the future Buddha Maitreya. Their 
date would seem to be about A.D. ооо, as far as сап be deduced from their very small 
and indistinct lettering. Their find-place was the mound east of monastery D. 
A specimen with three з#раз, found by Mr. Carlleyle at the back of the temple 
together with the twenty mentioned above, seems to have been of the same 
type. 

The term “ clay seal”, usually applied to objects of this and the previous class, 
is incorrect. Тһе chief feature of a seal, individuality, is entirely wanting here. 
Besides it is evident that they were never attached to any documents, and therefore 
cannot have served the purpose of seals, On the other hand Ше Kasia excavations 
yielded a great number of inscribed clay objects—these forming the third and fourth 
class— which may be rightly designated by that name. From the very distinct marks 
at the back it is plain that they were attached to other objects. Sometimes these 
marks are deep and sharp as if left by some object of metal, sometimes they аге 
clearly caused by strings tied together in a knot or by flat bandslaid crosswise. Іп 
the latter case there can be little doubt that the seals were used, in precisely the same 
way as our wax seals, to secure letters or parcels tied together with strings or tapes. 
In the other case it is possible that they were put on padlocks of the kind still used in 
India, The latter explanation I owe to the ingenuity of Мг. H. Cousens I may 
also note here that in some cases one lump of clay contains two or more seal impres- 
sions, cither produced by the same seal or by different seals. The same peculiarity 
was found with most of the scals discovered bv Dr. Bloch at Basarh. 

According to their legends the Kasia clay seals are to be subdivided into two 
classes. One class consists of seals which contain only a man's name inthe nomina- 
tiveor genitive case, sometimes accompanied by some symbol, and which consequently 
must have belonged to private individuals. (Cf. beneath p. 84, Nos. 10-11 and 15-24.) 
A few seals of this type were found in the courtyard of the monastery D, but the bulk 
were discovered on the refuse heap to the east of that edifice. Except for the 
information they supply regarding the period during which th.s building was occupied, 
they do not contribute to our knowledge. The only point worth noticing is the 


ТА specimen from Bodh-Gay3 іп the Berlin Museum is reproduced in Grinwedel-Burgess, Вий? ari іп 
India, p. 180, fig. 128. 
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occurrence of names like Tarabala and Тагаѕауа, which illustrate the prominent 
position held by the goddess Tara in medizeval Buddhism. A statuette (height 36 
cm.) found at Каза by Mr. Carlleyle 1 “ embedded in the inside of the wall of the 
front ante-chamber of the temple," presumably represents the same deity. | 

The fourth class of inscribed clay objects possesses far greater interest and exhibits 
a type hitherto unknown. (Cf. beneath р. 837, Nos. 1-2 and 6-9.) Besides some symbol, 
they bear legends showing them to be seals belonging to the community of Buddhist 
friars attached to a certain convent. The interesting point is that in all but two cases 
the monastery mentioned in these inscriptions is that of the Great Decease or Maha- 
parinirvàna. ‘There can be по doubt that the convent indicated by that name was no 
other than that which stood on the traditional spot of Buddha's death near Kusinara, 
The question rises : do these seals belong to the spot where they were found or have 
they been imported from elsewhere ? In the former case, they prove the remains near 
Kasiá to represent the great sanctuary of Kusinara, in the other case they prove the 
reverse. 

Unfortunately the use of these seals is by no means clear. From the marks on 
their backs it is evident that they have been attached to other objects and it seems 
most plausible that these objects were letters or other documents sent by messenger. 
On the other hand, it is a curious circumstance, that all but two of these seals belong 
to one and the same monastery, whereas in the case of letter-seals one would natural- 
ly expect to find specimens originating from different places. This circumstance 
first led me to assume that the monastery mentioned in the inscriptions r.ust be the 
one in which these seais were found; in other words, I believed them to afford 
proof of the identity of Каза with Kusinara.2 Оп reconsidering the question, 
however, it occurred to me that the almost exclusive occurrence of Маһарагіпігуапа 
seals (leaving aside those belonging to private individuals discussed above) may be 
accounted for in a different way. There may have existed some close relation be- 
tween the convent of the Great Decease and that represented by the Kasia remains. 
The existence of such a relation would become fully intelligible, if we assumed with 
Mr. Smith that the site of Каза was connected somehow with the tradition regarding 
Buddha’s Nirvana. 

There are among the seals of this class only two which do not bear the name of 
the Mahaparinirvana. These two belong to the convent of Makuta-bandhana which, 
as we know, was the place where Buddha's remains were cremated. It was situated 
in the immediate vicinity of the town of Kusinara, not very far from the place of the 


Nirvana. We learn from Hiuen Tsiang that the spot of the cremation was marked by 


a distinct group of monuments. It is interesting that on the later one of these two 


seals, which І assign to c. боо A. D., the name is given in the same abbreviated form 
" Bandhana " which according to Takakusu underlies I-tsing's Pan-da-na? 


The earlier of these two seals and the contemporaneous seal of the Маһарагіпіг- 


уйпа monastery аге of special interest, as besides a legend in Gupta characters of 
c. 400 A.D., they exhibit an emblem illustrative of the local tradition. The seal of 
the Great Decease shows Buddha’s coffin between the twin 54/ trees of Kusinara ; that 
4. 5. Ra Vol. ХҮШ. p.67. d a 373 My Annual Progress Repo 
Тази, of. cif, р. 59. 
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rt for 1995-06, р. 261. 
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of the Makuta-bandhana shrine shows a flaming funeral pyre. The two subjects 
occur in the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhāra but are unknown both in the 
early Indian school as well as in medizeval Buddhist art. Thus these seals once more 
bear out how much Buddhist art owed to the Hellenistic sculptures of the North- 
West. It is curious that on the later seals of both convents these special subjects 
are replaced by the wheel-and-deer emblem which originally belonged to the Deer- 
park Convent of Benares but gradually had become a universal symbol of the Buddhist 
community.’ 

At present the Kasia clay-seals cannot be said to afford any conclusive evidence 
the one or the other way with regard to the great topographical problem. 


Fig. 3. 


D.—List of Clay-Seals. 


1, Clay seal, oblong, die surface 5'5 by 45 cm., edges broken. In upper half: coffin 
between twin sã? trecs; indistinct object at each end. [In lower half legend in two lines: (1) 
Maháparinirvánc(me) свит то (2)  bAfksusamghah. “The universal congregation of 
friars at the Great Decease,” The character is the eastern type of the Gupta alphabet of 
с. А.О. 400. Тһе one but last sign deserves special notice. Ав above the preceding sa there 
is a trace of an аниғийға, it can be only gha. The substitution of z for x in the first line is 
curious. The back of the seal has marks which show it to have been attached to some object. 
It was found inside the well in the courtyard of L ata depth of 5' 6". Another specimen, 
greatly obliterated, was found in the closct between L 3 and L 4 on the floor. 

2. Clay tablet, oblong, die surface 5 by 372 cm., well preserved. In upper half: flaming 
pyre with kneeling figure to proper right and indistinct object to proper left. In lower half 
legend in one line. Sri-Aakufa-bandhe samgha. “The congregation at the sacred Coronation 
Hall" The character is the Gupta alphabet of c. A.D. доо. The aksaras are finished at the 
top with double wedges. Тһе last 72۶۸م‎ is placed vertically for want of space. The back is 
smooth. The tablet was found in cell M 3 at the original floor level. 

3. Pierced seal die of black burned clay. Die surface oval 42 by 3 ст. In upper half palm- 
tree between two indistinct objects. In lower half legend in one line [A] ry asta-trddhat, “For 
the growth of the noble eight." Тһе character is the Gupta alphabet of c. A.D. 500. It was 
found among the débris in the courtyard of M not far from the surface of the mound. Another 
specimen, slightly injured, was found in cell L 11 in low excavation, Тһе objects at the sides of 
the palm-tree are wanting. (Cf Cunningham, 4.5. R., Vol. XI, p. 36, Plate ХИ, Ко. 4.) 

4. Scal die of red burned clay. Die surface oblong 53 by 26 cm. Legend ک‎ ۶۶۶۶/۰. 
First and third asara uncertain. Gupta character of the 5th century. Found along cast wall 


of the courtyard М. 


1 Cf. Voucher, L'art gréca-souddthigque, pp. 574 tt, figs. 285-286 and 257,200, 298 and 299. 
? Cf. A. S. Е. for 1004-05. 
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5. Pierced seal die of red burned clay. Die surface rectangular 3°3 by 22 cm. Legend 
jnjured...raksita (?) Gupta character of the sth (?) century. Found in courtyard of L on pave- 
ment near wall. 

6. Clay seal, die surface circular 2 cm. in diameter. In upper half two indistinct objects. In 
lower half defaced legend in two lines [Sri-Mahaparinirvaua-(2) vihara bhiksusanghah.] Date 
с. АР. боо (2). 

7. Clay seal, die surface circular 2*5 cm. in diameter. In upper half some indistinct symbols. 
In lower half defaced legend in two lines [Svi-Alahaparintrvaua-(2) vihara arya-bhiksu- 
saüghah.] Date c A.D. 700 (). One specimen, mostly obliterated, found in L 7 ; another 
fragment found elsewhere. 

8. Clay seal, die surface circular 273 cm. in diameter. In upper half the wheel of the law 
between two deer couchant. In lower half legend in three lines .5ri-Banudhana-Makaviha-(2) ve 
(ra) arya-bhiksu-sam-(3) ghasya. “ Of the community of reverend friars in the great convent 
of the sacred Coronation. " Date c. А.О. боо. One specimen found in the south-west corner 
of the southern passage of monastery D. 

y 9. Clay seal, die surface oblong 2:6 by 3 cm. Іп upper half the wheel of the law between 
two deer couchant. In lower half legend in three lines Sri-MaAaparzinirovana-(2) mahavtha- 
riyarya-(3) bhiksusanghasya. “Of the community of reverend friars attached to the great 
convent of the blessed Great Decease.” Date с. A.D. 750. Two complete specimens and sixteen 
fragments found inthe mound east of monastery D. One fragment was found at the foot of 
the connecting wall, 30’ from the north-east corner of D, at a depth of 4’ below the surface of 
-the mound. АП have traces of strings at the back, one bears marks of crossed flat bands, 

то. Fragment of oblong seal, height 05 cm. Legend ...ғғауа). Date c. A.D. зоо. Found 
in courtyard M on floor. 

t1, Fragment of rectangular seal in black clay, height 1°5 cm. Legend...4u7a. Datec, A.D. 
700. Found in mound east of D. 

12. Clay seal, die surface circular 2 cm. in diameter. In upper half the wheel of the law 
between two deer couchant. In lower half legend in three lines: .$9ri-MaAaparrntrovaua-(2) 
vihariyarya-(3) bAftgu-(3) sanghasya. “ Of the community of reverend friars belonging to the 
convent of the blessed Great Decease.” Date c. A.D. goo. Three specimens, two with one 
-omplete and two (respectively three) fragmentary seal impressions, and eighteen fragments 
‘found in courtyard of D and in mound east of D. Some have string marks on the back, but most 
‘have smooth, clear-cut, deep marks as if left by some metal object. 

13. Circular sealin black clay, diameter 2 cm. Legend [84] сийазуа. Under legend a 
radiating circle. Date с. A.D. goo. Two specimens, one defaced, and one fragment combined 
with the Apramdada seal (No. 15). 

14. Circular seal, diameter 2 cm. Legend [Bathanasriprabha]. Above legend: conch- 
‘shell. Beneath legend: conventional lotus (?) Date с. A.D. ооо. One complete specimen, 
«somewhat defaced, and five fragments. 

15. Oblong seal, r7 by 1 cm. Legend Яргатайа. Date с. A.D. goo. One complete 
‘specimen found inside ancient well of monastery D at a depth of 6. It occurs also combined 
"with other legends. 

16. Oblong seal, r'6 by об cm. Legend Adbkidha-siddhi. Date с. A.D. доо. Thirteen 
"specimens found in courtyard D, in every case combined with legend Кизайай (No. 17). 

17. Oblong seal 15 by 05. Legend Kusalak. Date с. A. D. goo. Seven specimens 
(besides those mentioned under No. 16) ; in four specimens a double, in one a triple, and in one a 
«quadruple legend. Found near ancient well in courtyard D. 

| 38. Circular seal іп black clay, diameter r'4 cm. Legend [.Salévamati, Above legend: 
foliated ornament. Date с. A.D. 950. One specimen. 

19. Rectangular seal in black clay, 1°5 by 0-7 ст. Legend Гагаба/а. Date с. A.D. 950. 
-One lump with four seal impressions, of which three incomplete, found in mound east of D. 

20. Circular seal in red clay, diameter 1:5 cm. Legend 77۳۶7۸+۸۶. Above and beneath 
legend in distinct ornament. Date c. A.D. 950. One specimen. 


21. Oblong seal in black clay, 177 by r'2 cm. Legend 74уйіғауай. Date с. A.D. 1000 
One specimen with double legend and one fragment. 3 | 
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22. Oblong seal in black clay, 2 by об cm. Legend Yahdkasya. Date c. A.D. 1000. 
"One specimen with a double legend. : 

23. Oblong seal in brown clay, 2 by го ст. Legend Nanarkasya. Above legend conch- 
‘shell. Date с. А.Ю. 1000. One specimen. 

24. Incomplete oblong scal, height 0:6 ст. Legend Prabhaka (?) One specimen found іп 
mound east of D. 

25. Circular tablet, diameter 18 cm. Buddhist creed in five lines. Басс. A.D. 700. 
‘Six specimens among later sézpas beneath Мг. Carlleyle's Bungalow and three among southern 
group of sfzpas. 

26, Circular tablet, diameter 2:2 cm. Buddhist creed in 4 lines. Two specimens among 
southern groud of 527015 and one (burned) in centre of courtyard D, 5’ to 6’ below surface of 
mound. 

27. Circular tablet, diameter 1*9 cm. Buddhist creed іп 5 lines. At foot of northern wall, 
20” from north-east corner of D ; 4' below surface, 

28. Oblong tablet of black baked clay. Die surface 5 by 4 cm. Raised border. Buddha 
seated on conventional lotus under Bodhi tree in the earth-touching attitude. Buddhist creed 
along border. Date с. A.D. доо. Опе specimen found іп débris mound east of D. 

2g. Oblong clay tablet, die surface 5 by 4 см. Raised border, partly broken. Bodhisattva 
Maitreya seated on lotus, right arm resting on right knee. Left hand holds cama flower. Oval 
halo. Miniature з/йра to proper right of head. Buddhist creed to right and left, indistinct, partly 
‘obliterated. Date c. A.D. goo (?) One specimen found at foot of northern wall (south-side) да’ 
from north-east corner of О, 

30. Circular seal, diameter 2 cm. Skeleton seated in meditation under tree (?), One 
:specimen, 

А 31. Circular seal, diameter 18 ст. Skeleton seated in meditation, holding staff over right 
"shoulder. Two specimens, one found in courtyard D on floor near ancient well. 

32. Circular seal, diameter r'6 cm. Skeleton seated in meditation, skull to proper right. 
One specîmen found in courtyard D near wall, 

43. Circular seal, diameter 275 cm. Three square bosses in bold relief. Numerous specimens, 
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RAJAGRHA AND ITS REMAINS. 
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“НЕ campaign of exploration which opened during the past year at Rajagrha, calls 
for no special introduction; for the site of this famous old city—the oldest of 
which we possess any remains in India—has long been identified with certainty, and not 
a little has been written about its history and its monuments. As must necessarily be 
the case in dealing with such an extensive site, the work accomplished in the first 
season has been for the most part of a preliminary nature only, with a view to 
clear the ground for more extended operations in the future ; and not the least. 
important part of it has been the preparation of an accurate map of the site, which 
enables us to correct a number of mistakes made in earlier publications, and %- 
approach with greater confidence the discussion of the topographical problems that 
have perplexed previous explorers. In the work of excavation I had the valuable 
co-operation of Dr. Theo. Bloch, Archaeological Superintendent in Eastern India; 
1 am indebted, also, to my personal assistant, Pandit Daya Ram, for much help. 
rendered by him in the matter of supervision. Dr. Bloch stayed on at Rajgir after 
my departure and carried out the digging at the Maniyar Math in the Old City.. 
He also, with Pandit Daya Ram, has made himself responsible for verifying and: 
correcting the plans made by the native draftsmen, which were not completed until 
after I had left the site, as well as for writing up the accounts of the digging 
operations. To avoid confusion, these accounts are printed in a different type in the 
following pages. 


The map published: on Plate XXIX is the work of Mr. J. Wilson, late of the 
Survey of India, to whom my especial thanks are due for the care exercised in its. 
preparation. Тһе survey made by him extended from the village of Кари? оп 
the north to Phalgu on the south, and from Vaibhára-giri on the west to Giriak on 
the cast, embracing an area of between 30 and до miles. In order to render it the 


1 The following list of references includes, it is believed, everything of interest that has been written by 
modern explorers about Rajagrha. (1) Tieffenthaler, Description de UHindoustan, Tom. 1, р. 437. (1765). (2). 
Buchanan, in Martin's Eastern India, Vol. 1, рр. 78-81 & 252-7. (3) Кирос, F. А. S. В, Vol. XVI, pp. 957-961.. 
(4) Gen. Cunningham, A. 5. R., Vol. 1, 1871, pp. 20-27, and Ancient Geography of India, рр. 461-8 (1871). 
(5) Broadley, 1. А., 1872, pp. 18-2t, 69-74, © 106-t10. (6) Сеп. Cunningham, 4.5. А. Vol. UL (1873), PP. 
139—150. (7) Beglar, 4. 5, R., VIII (1878), рр. 85-101. (8) Sylvain Lévi, Comptes-Rendus de Г Académie des 
inscrittions ef Belles Lettres, 1899, p. 73: (9) М.А. Stein, J. A, Vol. ХХХ (1901), рр. 55 sqq. 

? The spelling Rajgir, which is adopted in this article, is in accord with the modern pronunciation. Both 
Gen. Curningham and Dr. М, А. Stein write Баје, апі Mr. Broadley Rajgit. The lengthening of the f is due to. 
the shifting of the accent. as in Мийд? (Monghyr) from Sanskrit AMfudga-girt. In this connection, Dr. Bloch notes 
that “the ancient name Rajagrka, the ‘ Kings’ house’, finds its parallel in such local names аз Rûjbirî, which 


cecur in varinus parts of northecastern India! As Rajbirî т modern days, so Råjagrha more than two thousand. 
years ago meant simply ۶ the head-quarters of the local Zamindar, ۰ 
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more serviceable, the base lines were taken from the old stations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, and no pains were spared to secure accuracy in contouring 
the hills and mapping out the old lines of prehistoric fortifications and other remains. 
A glance at the map will suffice to show the advance that it makes on the two maps 
published by General Cunningham in the first and third volumes of his Reports? 
Various special errors that have been corrected in plotting out the natural and 
artificial features of this hill tract will be noticed in the course of the following pages. 

It is to be regretted that there was no time during the past season for surveying 
more of the western valley towards Yasti-vana, or for investigating the remains at 
Giriak. These, however, are matters which can well be deferred until a later date. In 
the meantime the main topographical problems to- be discussed relate to the 
following :— 

т. The walls of the old city of KuSag4rapura. 

. 2. The Grdhraküta Hill. 

4. Тһе Karanda-venuvana, Pippala stone house and other remains near the 
northern gate of the Old City. 

4. The Sattapanni Hall. 

Тһе first of these problems—that of the old city walls—need not delay us long. 
Hiuen Thsang says of KuSagarapura: “ High mountains surround it on cach 
side, and form as it were its external walls. » « ж Тһе town is extended from east to 
west and narrow from north to south. It is about 150 li in circuit, The remaining 
foundations of the wall of the inner city are about зо li in circuit.'" Fa Hien tells us 
that the city was “ from east to west about five or six le, and north to south seven 
or eight"? Now, of what is meant by the “inner city” there сап be no doubt ; it is 
represented by the innermost line of walls, shown plainly on the map. The plan of 
these walls is distorted in General Cunningham's maps, and he slightly overestimates 
their length, giving itas 45 miles, whereas it is in reality about 3 of a mile less. 
Either estimate, however, is near enough to the estimated length given by the Chinese 
pilgrims. As regards the оше” line of fortifications, General Cunningham is seriously 
at fault. Apart from other inaccuracies in plotting the line of these fortifications, he 
omits altogether the outer wall which stretches from Vaibhara-giri to Sona-giri, a 
second one which lies between Ratna-giri and Chhatha-giri, and a third between the 
latter peak and the Nakve* embankment ; nor does he indicate іп any way the long line 
of ramparts which starts at Udava-giri and extends, in a practically unbroken line, to 
ihe eastern limit of the southern range of mountains. But this is not all. With his 
faulty map before him, the General proceeds to trace out the supposed line of outer 
walls as follows :-— 


From Vaibhàra to Vipula " а . . 4 4 . 12,000 ft. 
»  Vipula to Ratna . . . . . . - - 4500 » 

» Ratna to Udaya . ` . . - š - - 8,500 ,, 

o Udayato Sona. . А : 2 . 5 . 7,000 ,, 

„ Sona to Vaibhára х . . . . - 9909,, 
TOTAL . 41.coo ft. 


1 4. S. Ra Vol. 1. Pl. XIV, and Vol, HI, Pl. М. 

2 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, И, p. 150. 

3 Legge, Travels of Flier, р. 82. 

¢ ‘This name appears as Nekpii in Gen. Cunningham's publications, and also in the map accompanying this 
article, which had been printed oft before the correct saund of the name bad been accertained. p 
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Allowing for ascents and descents he reckons this to be approximately 8 miles, and 
then goes on to alter Hiuen Thsang's measurement of 150 li to 5o І, so as to tally 
with his own! * As a fact, if we allow 6 li to the mile, and follow the line of the existing 
fortifications up and down hill from Vaibhára-girl over Sona-giri, thence to Udaya- giri 
and along the southern range of hills to Giriak, and so back at intervals over Saila-giri,. 
Chhatha-giri, Ratna-giri and V ipula-gin, we find that the distance covered 
by the walls agrees remarkably well with the 150 li of Нішеп Thsang,? while, on 
the other hand, the existence of walls, unnoticed by General Cunningham, along the whole 
range of hills east of Udaya-giri, presents an insurmountable difficulty in the way of 
accepting his emendation of Hiuen Thsang's measurement. As regards Hiuen Thsang's 
statement that “ high mountains surround (the city) on each side and form as it were 
its exterior walls,” I'must confess my inability to follow the General's argument that 
this description would not apply, if the outer walls ran along the summits of the hills. 
bounding the eastern valley. Тһе meaning of Hiuen Thsang's words seems to me per- 
fectly plain. The hills themselves constituted the walls of the outer town, and the 
natural defences which they afforded were further strengthened with artificial fortifi- 
cations. Еуеп without the help of. the statements made by the Chinese pilgrims, the 
fortifications which still survive would suffice to determine the extent of the outer town, 
and when we find that the length of the circuit walls, as well as their position along the 
line of hills girdling the valley, agrees with what the Chinese pilgrims tell us of them, 
there is surely no room for doubt on the subject. It is, indeed, seeking difficulties to: 
distort both the monumental and literary evidence before us, às General Cunningham 
has done Е 

А word has yet to be said about the construction of these prehistoric walls of Old: 
Rajagrha, the earliest remains that we know of in India, The faces of the walls are built 
of massive undressed stones between three and five feet in length, carefully fitted and 
bonded together, while the core between them is composed of smaller blocks less. 
carefully cut and laid with chips or fragments of stone, packing the interstices between. 
them. No mortar or cement is visible anywhere in the stone work. 

The fortifications are standing to their greatest height on the east and west of the- 
Banganga Pass, where their elevation is between eleven and twelve feet. Оп (ће rest of 
Sona-giri, and on VaibLara-giri, Vipula-giri and Ratna-giri, the walls are much ruined and: 
seldom rise higher then seven or eight feet. From the fact that, wherever the height of 
between cleven and twelve feet is reached, the walls are invariably finished off with a course- 


1 4. S. Pa, J, рр. 22 543. 


* The break in the linc of fortifications to the east of Chhathi-giri is а considerable one, and it is possible- 
that the fortifications were never completed over these high mountains, but that is a fact which we could 
scarcely expect Hiuen Thsang to notice, especially as the walls had long been in ruins even in his day. 

2 Пу an unfortunate mistake of the draftsman, part of the outer line of fortifications on the eastern slope of 
Vaibhira-giri has been shown on the accompanying map as a road. The wall commences cn this hill from 
a large bastion, which will be noticed later, situated а little above the Pippala Stone house, and then runs down in 
a southerly direction тар to the edge of the first ravine, whence it ascends in a north-westerly direction towards the- 
crest of the hill. About a furlong below the easternmost of the modern Jaina shrines, the wall loses itself in 
what appears to be a stone causeway (28' 5° thick), but which in reality is no doubt a remnant of fortifications. 
which once rese high above the ground ; then, beyond the group of shrines, the causeway again gives placeto a 
narrower wall. 

+ It тиу be noticed that there is another line of fortifications, unobserved by General Cunninghan, crossing 


the valley to the east ofthe Nakre embankment; so it is obvious that іп any case the МаКус embankment. 
со А по have formed the eastern limits of the Outer town. 
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of small stones, and that there are no fallen blocks of stone lying near, we may assume 
that this was the original height of the massive masonry described above. Above 
this substructure, there was no doubt a superstructure composed either of smaller stone 
work or of bricks baked or unbaked, or possibly of wood and stone or brick combined. 

The thickness of the fortifications varies somewhat on the different hills. The 
usual thickness is 17 6", but the wall flanking the east side of the Banganga Pass is only 
14’ at its beginning, increasing to 16 6" higher up, while the stretch on the east slope 
of the Vaibhára hill is some two feet above the average in width, 

A noticeable feature of the fortifications are bastions attached to the outside of 
the walls, wherever especial strength was required. Sixteen such structures have been 
observed, of which seven occur at the Banganga Pass: namely, four on the west and 
three on the east side. "They are solid rectangular buildings, constructed after the 
same fashion asthe wall and built on to it at irregular intervals. In plan, they 
measure from 47’ to бо long by 34 to до” broad, the long side always coinciding with 
the face of the wall on to which they abut. They rise to the same height as the wall, 
and, like it, were, по doubt, provided with superstructures which have now dis- 
appeared. The distances between the bastions on the west of the Banganga defile are 
80’,168’, and 185’ respectively ; those on the east being 140” and 146. 

Of the remaining seven bastions which still exist, four belong to the outer north- 
ern gate of the Old City, and are marked on the sketch plan in fig. 1. The one 
just above the northern gate on Vipula-giri is much dilapidated, while the other one оп 
the same hill, further to the north, is even more ruined. Of the two on Vaibhara-giri, 
the one immediately above the stone house is well preserved, but of the other, which 
is situated opposite the northern entrance and straight above the Godavari stream, 
only a few traces remain. The other three bastions are on the Vaibhara-giri ; the first 
about 150 paces west of the last of the four shrines on the summit, the second about 
300 paces further on, and the last one nearly opposite the site of the Sattapanni Hall. 

Another interesting feature about the outer fortifications of the Old City are stairs 
or rather ramps, built in the thickness of the wall along its inner face, in order to give 
access to the top. Only nine such ramps have so far been observed, and they are all 
inthe stretch of wall running along the northern side of Sona-giri up to a point a little 
beyond the Jaina shrine, which is built on its summit. These ramps measure 
approximately 5 6” wide, and 15 long. They occur at quite irregular intervals, the 
distances between the nine noticed being 74’, 192’, 140, 86, 30°, 240, 35 and 480”, 
respectively, starting from the northern end. 

The defences described above were further supplemented, possibly at a later date, 
by separate watch towers erected at various prominent points on the hills. Two 
conspicuous examples of these exist on the Vaibhara hill víz. one just abovejthe 
hot springs, and the other nearly midway between it and the group of shrines on the 
summit. The former of these has been rightly identified with the Pippala stone house, 
described by the Chinese pilgrims. It stands some 26 high, and measures at the 
top 817 6” from north to south and 78’ from east to west. The walls, like those of the 
rectangular bastions, have a slight batter. Near the base are small chambers measur- 
ing approximately 66”Х36” each, and entered through narrow openings about ка 
high. There are two of these chambers on the east side, five оп the north, 
one on the west, and one on the south, Apparently, they were originally 
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constructed as shelters for the guards, and іп after times, when no longer required for 
defensive purposes, would afford convenient cells for ascetics to meditate in Four 
other watch-towers of a similar kind may be seen on the Vipula hill, and: another on 
the easternmost peak of Ratnagiri.’ 


Grdhrakuta Hill. 

Of the position of Mt. Grdhraküta, Fa Hien says :—"Entering the valley, and 
keeping along the mountains on the south-east, after ascending fifteen le? (the travel. 
lers) came to Mt. Gridhraküta. Оп this hill the peak is beautifully green, and rises 
grandly up ; it is the highest of all the five hills? Hiuen Thsang takes his direction and 
distance from a different point. “ To the north-east, " ke says, “ of the palace city going 
14 or 15 li, we come to the mountain Grídhraküta. Touching the southern slope of the 
northern mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height on which vultures make 
their abode,'* Had our information even been limited to these statements alone, there 
ought never to havebeen any difficulty in identifying the hill indicated, and it is 
hard to see how, with all the other information available, Gen. Cunningham and his 
assistant, Mr. Beglar, could ever have mistaken it. The former, it is true, took the 
direction correctly, but he identified Grdhraküta with the peak known as Saila-giri, 
which fulfils none of the prescribed conditions ; while Mr. Beglar sought to locate it 
somewhere at the S.-W. end of the Vaibhara Hill? though he afterwards changed his 
opinion * and adopted the true identification which was first made by Mr. Broadley’. 
As a fact, there is only one peak in the direction indicated or, for the matter of that, any- 
where else in the range of hills round Old Rajagrha, which answers at all to the des- 
cription of the Chinese pilgrims. That hill is Chhatha-giri, which rises up in a solitary 
conical peak (Plate XXXII) between Ratna-giri and Saila-giri. I felt convinced of the 
correctness of this identification when I first set eyes оп Chhatha-giri from the valley 
near the Nakve embankment, although 1 was not at the time aware that it had already 
been established by Mr. Broadley, and had nothing to go upon but the general appear- 
ance of the hill as seen more than a mile away. When subsequently 1 ascended the hill, 
every step brought some new feature to view, which served to establish its identity with 
Mt. Grdhrakiita. А few of these features have been noticed in Mr. Broadley’s article 
and a few by Mr. Beglar, but their writings on the subject seem to have escaped 


! Бог measurements and various other details of the walls and bastions described above, I am indebted to 
the notes of my assistant, Pandit Daya Кам. 


ec? Gen. Cunningham says (Geography of India, р. 466) “According to Га Hien it (the Vulture's Peak) was 
15 i or 24 miles to the 5-Е. of the new town.” 1 do not know on what translation of Få Hien Gen. Cunningham 
relied, but neither Legge, who is quoted in the text above, nor Beal support his statement. The distance of 15 li 
given by Fa Hien, would seem to be the distance from the entrance to the valley, since it is obvious that it could 
not refer to the ascent only of the hill. Я 5 

> Legge, op. cit. p. 82 sqq. Gen. Cunningham (А. S. А. 1, 21.) takes the five hills to be Vaibhara-giris 
Vipula-giri, Ratna-giri, Udayagiri, and Sona-giri, but it is certain that Grdhraküta (Chhatha-giri) was included 
amont them, and the General must, therefore, be wrong. Perhaps Ratna-giri was reckoned as a part of Vipula: 


giri (the Northern Mountain), and the range from Chhathii-giri to Giriak as the fifth. 
‘Вел, ef cit. 11, p. 152. 


га. 5, Ra МНТ, pp. go ff. itis hardly worth discussing Mr. Beglar's view in detail. He seems to have 
imagined that Fa Hien skirted along the S.-E. face of Vaibira-giri, thou 


t gh how he could possibly reconcile this 
view with Hizen Thsang's statement is an enigma. i 

* Cf. the note following the preface of А. 5. А, Vol. ҮШІ (1872-73. Mr, Beglar makes the mistake of 
ating the peak “ Saila-piri " instead of Chhath’-ciri" 


И ہو‎ А.М. Broadley, Geography of Magadha, V. A., Vol. 1, 1872, Бр. 105-9. Mr. Broadley calls Chhathz-giri 
Devaghat", Lut the latter term would scem to be applicable only to the saddle of the hill towards Ratna-giri. 
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attention! and it is well worth while to go carefully over the same ground again, parti- 
cularly as the true identification of this famous spot is a matter of sore importance. 

Тһе other main features which Hiuen Thsang noticed about Grdhraküta were 
that its summit was long from east to west and narrow from north to south; that 
there was a precipice at the western end ; and that north-west of a erhara, located to 
the east of this precipice, was a rocky stream. These features, as any one who climbs 
the peak may sce at a glance, are conspicuously absent from Saila-giri, but one and all 
are to be found on Chhathá-giri, The " Northern hill” alluded to by Ншеп Thsang 
is Vipula-giri, from the southern slopes of which (.6., from Ratna-giri) springs the peak 
of Chhatha-giri. On the south-west side of this peak stretches out a narrow rocky 
spur (Plate XXXII, 2), which bends a little lower down іп a more westerly direc. 
tion, and then ends in precipitous crags, precisely as Hiuen Thsang tells us, while be- 
tween this spur and the slopes of Ratnagiri is the rocky stream where Buddha is said 
to have dried his garment. All these natural features, it will be observed, tally exactly 
with Hiuen Thsang's description ; but they are not the only proofs of the identity of 
Chhatha-giri and Grdhrakita. If others are wanted, they are to be found in the stone 
causeway and other structural edifices, which H шеп Thsang saw on Grdhraküta and 
which exist to this day on Chhatha-giri. Ніџеп Thsang tells us that when Bimbisira 
was about to visit Buddha оп Mt. Grdhraküta, he raised a number of men to 
accompany him; that " they levelled the valleys and spanned the precipices, and with 
the stones made a staircase about to paces wide and 5 or 6 li long." This "road of 
Bimbisira", which Hiuen Thsang traversed, still exists, and still affords the most con- 
venient footway through the jungle and up the hill side in approaching Grdhraküta ; 
but there can be little doubt that in prehistoric times it formed a line of fortification, 
and was built forthat purpose. It stretches right across the valley from the summit 
of Udaya-giri tothe summit of Chhathà-giri, and links together the lines of fortifica- 
tion along the southern and northern hills. It bends a little, however, just outside the 
eastern angle of the Nakve embankment, and its continuation towards the south from 
this point may easily escape notice, until one sees it from the hills above. Sir A. 
Cunningham, indeed, does not seem to have observed it at all: at any rate, no part of 
it is shown in his шар; though how the whole of it could have escaped his notice, if 
he ever visited this рагі of the vallev, is difficult to understand. 

At the foot of Chhatha-giri the stone causeway crosses a ravine and ascends іп 
а north-easterly direction as far as the precipice mentioned above, All up the hill 
side, it is built of rough undressed stones, like all the prehistoric walls of Rajagrha, 
and its width is from 20 ѓо 24 е, which agrees well enough with the го faces of 
Hiuen Thsang. On its outer side—that is, towards the valley—there seems to have 
been a wall some 3 or 4 feet thick. Only its foundations, however, remain and, being 
level with the causeway, it looks at first sight as if they had been laid there to widen 
it. Whether this wall was contemporary ог not with the causeway, cannot be 
determined. 


Е СЕ. for instance, Thomas Watters, On Frau Cheang (1975), Vol. И, р. 152. Mr. Watters «15 по! apparently 
aware of Mr. Broadley's article, and speaks only cf Сеп, Cunningham's iientification of the Saila-giri peak as 
“ possibly correct.” 

3 lti noticeable thot Få Hien says nothing of this солӣ of Himbisira; perhaps the Чоу bad дели ел 
shape in h's time. 
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To continue, however, Hiuen Thsang's description. “Іп the middle of the 
road," he states, "there are two small 520045, one called Hia-Shing (Dismounting 
from the chariot), because the king when he got there, went forward on foot. The 
other is called T'ui-fan (Sending back the crowd), because the king, separating the 
common folk, would not allow them to proceed with him. * = + # Thereisa 
brick она on the borders of a steep precipice at the western end ofthe mountain. 
It is high and wide and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east. 71 

The two s/zpas, which Hiuen Thsang found planted right in the middle of the 
‘causeway, are still there, and one has to turn aside to pass them. The first (Hia- 
Shing) is 80 yards from the base; it is composed of rough stone foundations 
with brick above, but all the superstructure has fallen to ruin. The second 5/0)а 
is further up the ascent, where the causeway bends round to the north. Its struc- 
ture is similar to the first one. Both these 5/2)а were examined, but only the 
following small objects were found :— 

Sixteen fragments of broken statues of the type common all over Bihar, dating from the 

tenth to twelfth centuries A. D.; viz. 
heads of Buddhist images ; 
fragments of halos of same, one with gandharva, another with caz£ya ; 
fragment of breast and right arm, holding staff ; 
fragment of left hand, holding an alms-bowl ; 
fragment of border of statue with inscription :—Лений Tathaga—; 
fragment of ZaZasa (from miniature зёра); 
two iron nails, 

Just beyond this T’ui-fan s/za, the causeway crosses the rocky stream referred 
to, and above this point it can only be traced here and there, on the north side of 
the long rocky ridge. The whole length of the causeway from the Nakve embank- 
ment to the peak of Grdhraküta is hardly more than a mile and а half, so that, if the 
Nakve embankment represents the limit of the “ Palace City ” towards the east, and 
if Hiuen Thsang took his distance of 15 li from here, it follows that his measure- 
ment is exaggerated. It is by no means certain, however, that he did calculate the 
distance from this point ; and in any case, working his way through jungle and climb- 
ing the steep sides of Grdhraküta, he might well be pardoned for his exagger. 
| myself, when I first climbed the peak, thought the distance very much 
than it proved to be when the ground was afterwards surveyed. 

The “сага on the borders of the precipice at the western end of the mountain ” 
has, unfortunately, fallen to ruin, but there can be no question about the identity of 
the structure referred to by Hiuen Thsang. The bricks, which lie about, are ex- 
ceptionally well cut, and some of them are elegantly carved, thus bearing out Hiuen 
Thsang's statement, Below the precipice, to the south of the vihara, isa fair sized 
за, no doubt the one mentioned by Hiuen Thsang. 
but vielded nothing. 

Kast of the whdra, the hill top is broken up by gigantic m 
and almost every yard of the ground between them 
some brick or stone structure, while there are m 
on Из north and south sides, Among 


ation, 
longer 


This s/£fa was also excavated, 


asses of rugged rocks, 
is occupied by the remains of 
any more ruins below the ridge both 
all these it is not easy to identify with certainty 


* Beal, loc. cit. Hp. 153. 
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‘the other structures and natural landmarks noticed by the Chinese pilgrims, though 
there is little doubt that some more will be identified, when anyone has time to spare 
for the purpose. іп particular, it would be worth while trying to find the stone on 
which Buddha walked up and down for exercise, the great rock said to have been flung 
at him by Devadatta, the hole in the rock through which Buddha stretched his hand 
Чо pat Ananda’s head, and the rock in the stream, north-west of the ridge, on which 
Buddha dried his garment and which was seen by both Hiuen Thsang and It-Sing. ! 

One fact, which my investigations on Mt. Grdhraküta have made abundantly 
clear, is that when we read of “stone houses” in Hiuen Thsang, structural edifices of 
‘rough unhewn stones must be meant, and not natural caves. ‘There are no caves to 
which the pilgrim could have alluded by the side or to the south of the vifara at the 
western end of the cliff, but there are numerous ruins of rough stone houses, and 
there can be no doubt that these are what he refers to. This is а matter of which we 
shall have something more to say in connection with the Sattapanni Hall, 


Кағапаа-уепиуапа, Pippala Stone House, etc. 


Coming to the north gate of the Old City, we may now follow the Chinese 
pilgrims in their descriptions of the “ Bamboo garden," presented to Buddha by 
King Bimbisára, of the Pippala stone house, where Buddha sat in meditation, and 
го the other landmarks near Бу. The passage in Fa-Hien, which deals with this 
part of Old Rajagrha, reads as follows:— “Ош from the old city, after walking 
‘over 300 paces, оп the west of the road, (the travellers) found the Karanda Bamboo 
Garden, where the old vihara is still in existence. ж в ж н е Northofthe vihara, 
two or three le, there was the $maSànam, which name means in Chinese ‘ the 
‘field of graves into which the dead are thrown.’ Asthey kept along the mountain 
‘on the south, and went west for 300 paces, they found a dwelling among the rocks, 
named the Pippala cave, in which Buddha regularly sat in meditation after taking 
his (midday) meal.” ? 

From Hiuen Thsang we get still more detailed information. He agrees with Fa 
Hien in stating that the Bamboo Garden was “ about one li from the north gate of 
the mountain city,” but he tells us that the Pippala stone house was to the west of 
the hot springs, that behind its walls wasa deep cavern, said to be the palace abode 
‘of an Asura, and that about 200 paces to the north of the Гепитана Vihdra was 
the Karanda tank. Now, of these landmarks noted by the Chinese pilgrims there 
is, fortunately, no question about the position of the hot springs, or of the Pippala 
stone house and cave of the Asura behind it, which are situated on the rocky slope 
tothe west of the springs. The latter were identified by беп, Cunningham іп 
1872 and are described in his report fer that year.” Illustrations showing the 

Pippala stone house and the modera Temple with the hot springs inside it will be found 
"in Plate ХХХИ, figs. 5 and 4, and Plate ХХХШ, fig. 2. A fourth landmark, about 
the position of which there can practically be no doubt, is the north gate of the city. 
Сеп. Cunningham calls this the Hastinápur Gate in his plan of the old city’, and locates 


gho 
‘it nearly a quarter of a mile south of the confluence of the two small steams. But 


57р, edited Бу Takukusu, р. ХХХИ. 

FCF Legge, ef. cf. pp. 84:85, 
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this position is obviously incorrect. ' The gate of the inner or " Palace City” is by 
no means so far south аз Gen. Cunningham places it. The gateway itself has 
perished, but its position is indicated by the line of the wall encircling the 
"Palace City," and is more precisely marked by a floor of 9” thick concrete, which 
is situated 160 feet to the south-east of the confluence of the two small streams. 
Outside this inner gate, again, and 250 feet further north— right in the defile, that 
is to say, between Vaibhara-giri and Vipula-giri— was another gate in the forti- 
cations of the outer city. It is some 16’ broad, and is flanked by walls (2) 52 
thick, built of massive undressed stones, That on the west side is 59 feet long, and 
has a projection, on its northern face, measuring 25’ 6” broad and 39'long. Тһе 
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wall on the east has almost disappeared, but its west face is marked by a line of large 
undressed blocks, while the foundations of its northern and southern faces сап 


be traced here and there. It is this outer gate, most certainly, to which the 
Chinese pilgrims refer, in speaking of the north gate of the city, and accordingly 


we must alter also the position assigned by Gen. Cunningham to the Karanda- 
vepuvana, the Karanda-hrada, and the Sagana. 


The entr; NE. Е 77 
The entrance to the Karanda-venuvana is said to have been about 1 Ji or зоо 
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paces to the north of the gate, on the west of the road. Measuring this distance 
through the defile (СХ. Plate ХХХИ!) we come to the open ground оп the left of the 
road, where gardens still exist, well watered by the stream and the perennial springs 
from above. Here was the entrance to the Bamboo Garden, which would, no 
doubt, occupy a considerable area of ground. The approximate extent of the garden 
is indicated on the sketch map т fig. 1. Towards its northern limit is a large 
mound of débris, marking the site of a number of ruined structures, and it is not 
improbable that the о га seen by Ға Hien and Huien Thsang lies buried beneath 
it. The mound has a circuit of 770’, and rises to a height of some 27’ above the 
level of the channel to the west of it. Its top is occupied by the grave of a Moslem 
saint and some other tombs to the south of it, the presence of which precluded any 
attempt to excavate the site at all thoroughly. A few trial trenches, however, were 
dug by Dr. Bloch around the large grave and on the eastern slope of the mound. 
The former brought to light the foundations of a room and the bases of nine brick 
ѕіпраѕ surrounded by a concrete floor, about 6’ below the level of the grave. АП 
the sfipas were opened, but were found to contain nothing but jars filled with earth. 
The trenches on the east slope of the mound revealed no structures, but some 
clay tablets impressed with the Buddhist creed in characters of the tenth or 
eleventh century were recovered and also the following antiquities :— 

( Fragment of a sculpture representing the lower half of an image of a Bodhrsattve, seated 
cross-legged on a lotus throne. Ontbe pedestal appear two female figures—one 
sitting cross-legged with clasped hands, the other kneeling—and the Buddhist 
formula yë dharma, etc., in the characters of the 10th or 11th century А. D. 

(а) Ап imperfect stone pedestal, 23" high. Two of the faces, which now remain, are 
adorned with niches enclosing tigures of Buddha in the dharmacakramudra. 

(3) ^ similar fragment carved with bas-reliefs of a male human figure, a horse with a rider 


and a wheel. 
(4) Another fragmentary pedestal bearing representations of au elephant, а сайа, а horse 


and a large bird (?) 
(5) A portion of a sculpture representing the heads of 5 Siva and his consort Gauri. 


(6) A small cone of clay with a spiral ornament, 

The stream that flows through this garden is that referred to т Hiuen 
"Thsang's account of Кибтабага, where "the Sramana tells the Brahman how 
he had washed Buddha's 2üra in the pure stream of water at the Venuvana-vihüra.! 
"The position and approximate size, it should be added, which are assumedon the 
sketch map for the Bamboo Garden are borne out by some other considerations 
also. When proceeding on, as we shall presently see, to the Sattapanni Hall, Hiuen 
Thsang tells us that it lay to the south-west of the Bamboo Garden, on the northern 
side of the hill. From this it may be inferred that the garden extended beyond the 
north-eastern spur of Vaibhara-giri; otherwise, Hiuen Thsang would hardly have 
been likely to take his direction from it or to describe the Sattapanni Hall as lying to 
the south-west of it. Again, Hiuen Thsang informs us that the Karanda tank lay 200 
paces to the north of the Venuvana-vihàra. Now, north of the garden, in the position 
indicated, there is а деер tank of ancient date, but with only thick black mire at the 
bottom—at any rate in winter time. This tank there is every reasonto identify 
with the Karanda-hrada; indeed, there is no other tank which we could identify 
w ith it: and if we measure off some two hundred paces to the south ofi it, in order 


i Beal, плс. MS р. 43. 
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to obtain the northern boundary of the Bamboo Garden, we shall find that the 
latter must have been some 250 yards long from north to south. . 

The cemetery, alluded to by Fa-Hien, must then be located not far from the south- 
west corner of New Rajagrha, in the waste ground to the west of the modern Dak 
Bungalow. This is where the Burning-ghát of modern Rajgir still exists, and where, 
therefore, in view of eastern conservatism, we should, in any case, be inclined to look for 
the old За иа. In connection with this cemetery, it may be noticed, by the way, 
that Fa Hien speaks of it parenthetically, He does not say that he went from the 
Bamboo Garden to the Pippala stone house by way of the Smasana. He entered the 
Bamboo Garden on the south, visited the ruins of the old رہ77("‎ and then went west- 
ward among the rocks up to the Pippala stone house. That he should have visited 
the cemeterv, half a mile away, between these two places, is obviously unlikely. 

As to the stipa of AjataSatru, described by Hiuen Thsang as lying to the east of 
the Karagda-venuvana, if it did in reality lie in that direction, it is possible that its 
position is marked by a plinth, built in the fashion of the Pippala stone house, which 
stands near the foot of the Vipula hill behind the Бога) Kund and some 270 yards to 
the east of the garden. The plinth in question stands about twelve feet high ; its 
western side is intact and measures 45 long; the other sides are ruined and buried 
under débris’. Fû Hien, it should be noticed, locates the sf#pa of AjataSatru to the 
west of new Rajagrha, and it is obvious that some confusion existed as to its precise 
position, It is not certain whether Hiuen Thsang intends us to understand that the 
Emperor A&oka rebuilt the stzfa of Ajátasatru, but it seems likely that such was the 
case, and this fact may well have given rise to the confusion, since Hiuen Thsang 
also appears to ascribe to ASoka the s/zfa to the west of new Rajagrha, which ЕА 
Hien ascribes to Ajáta&atru. This 570)а of АбоКа was located by Gen. Cunningham 
ata large mound marked H on Plate ХХХУ, the conformation of the castern part 
of which reminded him forcibly of the Jagat Singh 7۸ء‎ at Sarath. 

The mound at this end is some 31’ high above the level of the surrounding country, A 
trench was cnt through the greater part of it, and at a depth of some 12 feet we came upon a 
number of layers of brick of the typical Mauryan type. The discovery, however, of the fragments 
of a medieval Jaina statue under the brickwork made it plain that the old bricks must have been 
used up in the construction of a later building, though it is highly probable that the earlier build- 
ing occupied approximately the same site. What the nature of this later building was, our trial 
trenches were too limited to determine. To the north and south of the depression, where the 
Mauryan bricks were brought to light, were concrete terraces, the uppermost of which was some 
4 feet below the top of the mound, the next being about г foot below it, and a third some seven 
feet below the latter. Only a small section of these terraces was laid bare, but it looked as if 
their plan would be that of concentric circles, with the brickwork above referred to (possibly a 
pavement) іп the centre. Towards the west, the mound slopes away slightly and then rises again, 
the western eminence being about 20 fect above the surrounding level, and the saddle between 
about 5 fect lower. This part of the mound and the trench carried through it are shown in Plate 
ХХХҮНІ, Н. In the хай е were found, near the surface, the remains of three medieval stipas, 


and three shallow tanks, with slightly sloping walls of brick covered with plaster. 


The western 
part of the mound was opened to a depth of то fect only, 


In it were the remains of some brick 
watts, and in the earth round about and above them were found a number of clay 570)а5, about 2” 


эса әл м duc te Pandit Daya Ram. 
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The presence of these miniature 570045 suggests that a large stipa, the core of 
which was of earth and débris, was built over the remains of the brick walls mention- 
ed above. Inside each of them was a tiny tablet with the Buddhist formula ‘ye 
dharma hetu-prabhava, etc. inscribed in characters of the eighth or ninth century. In 
connection with the find of these little 570045 Dr. Bloch has reminded me of the 
following passage in Hiuen Thsang. “It is a custom,” writes the pilgrim, “іп India to 
make little s&z$as of powdered scent made into a paste; their height is about six ог 
seven inches, and they place inside them some written extract from a sra ; this they 
call a dharma-Sarira.”* That such miniature s/zfas were frequently built into larger 
ones we know from the discovery of them at other sites. 


Sattapanni Hall. 


The identification of the Sattapanui Hall, in which the first convocation was re- 
puted to have been held and which aíterwards acquired such fame in the annals of 
Buddhism, has been the subject of more writing than anything else connected with 
Rajagrha. Yet the accounts of the Chinese travellers, as well as other authorities, 
are remarkably explicit. Starting from the Pippala cave, Fa Hien says: “Going on 
still to the west for five or six le onthe north of the hill, in the shade, they found 
the cavern called Srataparna, the place where, after the nirvana of Buddha, 500 
Arhats collected the Sütras. When they brought the Sütras forth, three lofty seats 
had been prepared and grandly ornamented. Sariputtra occupied the one on the left, 
and Maudgalyayana that on the right. Of the number of five hundred one was want- 
ing. Mahakagyapa was president (on the middle seat). Ananda was then outside 
the door, and could not get іп. At the place there was (subsequently) raised a tope, 
which is still existing * Hiuen Thsang's account is equally lucid. “То the south- 
west of the Bamboo Garden (Vénuvana), about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the 
southern mountain, is a great bamboo forest. Inthe middle of it is a large stone 
house. Here the venerable Кабуара with 999 great Arhats, after Tathagata’s 
Nirvāna, called a convocation ( for the purpose of settling) the three Pitakas. Before 
it is Ше old foundation-wall. King А) абайға made this hall for the sake of accom- 
modating the great Arhats who assembled to settle the Dharma-pifaka.’* Further 
on, Hiuen Thsang tells us that Ananda, who had been excluded from the assembly and 
in the meantime had obtained the condition of an Arhat, returned again, and “ knocking 
at the door, announced his arrival” and subsequently “ entered through the keyhole. ” 
The above accounts appear to leave no reasonable room for doubt as to the 
identity of the spot pointed out to the travellers as Ше traditional site of the Satta- 
panni Hall; but, before proceeding to discuss their descriptions in detail, it will be as 
well to review the several theories that have been advanced by previous writers onthe 
subject. (1) The first in the field to attack the problem was Gen. Cunningham, 
who located the Hall at the Son Bhandar cave, an artificial excavation in the southem 
slope of Vaibhara-giri,* about two-thirds of a mile from the Pippala stone house. 
This position on the south face of the mountain is so manifestly impossible in face of 
the uniform teslimony of our authorities that the Sattapanni Hall was situated on the 


1 Beal, ор. cit., IT. p. 146. 3 Beal, ор. cit 11, p. 161. 
2 Legge, ор. cits, р. 85. * Ancient Geography, р. 463; А. S. R., VIT, 140 sqq. 
0 
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northern side of Vaibhara-giri, that we need not stop to consider it further, It may be 
remarked, however, in passing, that this initial blunder of Gen. Cunningham’s led 
him into several other mistakes, which have already been noticed in connection with 
the landmarks round about the north gate of the city. (2) The next identification 
of the Sattapanpi Hall was hazarded by Мг. Beglar,” who fully. appreciated the in- 
superable objections to Gen. Cunningham's theory, and rightly insisted that the Hall 
must be looked for on the northern side of the Vaibhara Hill. Не himself proposed 
to locate it at a spot on the hillside a little less than a mile south-west of the Pippala 
House, where he found some natural fissures in the rock facing the west. The posi- 
tion suggested by Mr. Beglar is undoubtedly somewhere near the right one, but, un- 
fortunately, no one since his day has been able to trace the recesses in the rock des- 
cribed by him, and we ourselves searched the side of the hill time after time with as 
little success as those who had gone before us? (3) Іп 1899 the question was again 
taken up by Dr. М. А. Stein, who made a brief visit to Rajgir in the course of a tour 
through South Bihar and Hazaribagh. The caves which Dr. Stein fixed upon ав the 
traditional site of the Sattapanni Hall, are situated in the rocky scarp of Vaibhara-giri, 
just below the Temple of Adinatha, from which they take their name. They are two 
in number, spaced at a distance of about со feet from each other, and in front of them 
is a narrow terrace supported on a retaining wall. Put briefly, Dr. Stein's argument 
in favour of his identification is that the position of the caves in question “ corresponds 
close enough to the indications which the Chinese pilgrims give as to the tradi- 
tional site of the First Great Council”, and that there are no other caves, natural or 
artificial, known to exist along the northern face of the mountain in. the position 
indicated. The second and negative part of this argument is true enough, but any- 
one, 1 think, who studies the question on the spot will find the objections to Dr. 
Stein’s identification insuperable, First, as to the position of the Sattapanni Hall. 
The two Adinatha caves are reached by climbing up to the summit of Mt. Vaibhara, 
and then descending by a narrow footway over the edge of the cliff. But neither in 
Fa Hien’s nor in Hiuen Thsang's account is there anything to suggest that they 
climbed to the top of the Vaibhára Hill, іп order to reach the Sattapanni Hall. On 
the contrary, if we compare the accounts of their visits to other monuments, which 
could only be reached by such an ascent as this, we must conclude that there was no 


* We сап hardly expect to find the Son Bhandar cave mentioned at all by the Chinese, as it always has been 
and still is а sanctuary of the Јаіпаѕ, The inscription in two lines, written in characters of the third ог fourth 
century A. D. at therightside of the door leading into the cave, proves this conclusively. Itreads as follows 
(metre : Upajat i) :— 

es * ? siheji*) 

(1. 2) "n toc e к 

vimuktaye = kávayad = dighe (?)-{еўй № 114 


We learn from this inscription that a certain Muni Vairadeva made two caves, in which he placed images of 
Arhats. The reference to ‘images of Ата!з," оғ, as we would now call them, ‘statues of Tirthamkaras', 
points by itself sufficiently clearly to Jainism. And, moreover, from the fact, that the donor of the cave 15 
called a muni and not a bhiksu, as the corresponding Buddhist term used to be, as also from his name Vairadeva 
it becomes evident that he was а Jaina himself. For Vatradeva is a Prakrit word, and in Sanskrit it should have 
been Vajradeva. Vaira ог vaira, however, for Sanskrit vajra are peculiar to the Jaina Prakrit, 


As an additional confirmation of this purely linguistic a 1 1 
1 втестеп we may mention that the lower half of a 
small naked male figure, doubtless an image of one of the Tai Tirthaml i 
т ылы ы iT Ba g Jaina Tirthamkaras, still can be seen cut out of the 
? 4,5,8. VIL, pp. 90 sqq. 


? Cf. M. A. Stein in LA, Vol. XXX, 1921, рр, 58-5 51 1 1 
imaginative to be taken seriously. 921, РР. 58-59. Mr, Beglar's identification seems altogether too 
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occasion for much climbing to reach the Sattapanmi Hall ; and, іп the case of Hiuen 
Thsang’s narrative, there is direct evidence to show that the Sattapanni Hall was not 
approached from the summit of Vaibhára-giri. For Hiuen Thsang has already re- 
counted his ascent of that hill and has returned to start afresh from the north gate of 
the mountain city, first going west along the north face of Vaibhara-giri, and then east 
along Vipula-giri. If, then, the Sattapanni Hall was where Dr. Stein locates it, would 
it not be natural to expect Hiuen Thsang to describe it in connection with the summit 
of Vaibhára-giri, and not after he has returned to the base of it and started afresh along 
the north face? But still more insurmountable objections to the identity of either of 
the Adinatha caves with the Sattapanni Hall will appear from a consideration of the 
character of the caves themselves and the platform in front of them. The caves are, 
as may be gathered from a perusal of Dr. Stein's own description of them, nothing but 
low and narrow caverns, naturally formed in the rock, while the terrace in front of 
them is nothing but a narrow ledge, averaging some 7 yards in width, with a retaining 
wall at its outer edge, and below it, the steep and precipitous sides of the cliff, up 
which no approach exists or is ever likely to have existed. That the great Satta- 
panni Hall, capable of holding 500 people, could have been built on this narrow little 
terrace, or that this could have been pointed out to the Chinese pilgrims а5 the tradi- 
tional site of such a Hall is incredible ; nor, indeed, is it easy to believe that, if any 
structure at all had been built against the face of the rock at this point, all traces of it 
would have been so effectually obliterated. But the large stone house, where the 
Council was held, is not the only structure for which room has to be found on this tiny 
ledge. In front of the Hall, Hiuen Thsang tells us that he saw an “old foundation 
wall” ; this wall, too, has to be fitted in. And, then, where is the stzfa, which marked. 
the spot where Ananda sat outside the Assembly, to find a place on the ledge ? This 
ара, we are told, was outside the Hall ta the north-west," But north-west of the 
terrace there is only a precipitous hill side and the plain stretching far down below us! 
Enough, however, has probably been said to show that Dr. Stein's theory must be 
discarded along with those of Gen. Cunningham and Mr. Beglar, and we may now 
return to consider in more detail the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims as to the 
character and location of the Hall, 

The mistake which, it seems, has hitherto been made in trying to identify the site 
of the Sattapanni Hall, has been to assume, at the outset, that what the Chinese 
pilgrims saw was a cave, natural or artificial, in the side of the hill, with remains 
of ancient structures in front of it. Now, if we refer to the translations of Ншеп 
Thsang’s narrative, we shall see that there is no mention in them of any cave whatever, 
We read only of a /arge stone house, which, Нішеп Thsang tells us, was built by 
AjataSatru, and of ап old foundation wall in front of it. That by a large stone house: 
is meant a structural edifice, is manifest from the use of the same expression in con- 
nection with other monuments at Rajgir, Thus the same words? are used of the 
Pippala Stone House, which fortunately can be identified with certainty and which we 
know to be a structural building. Again, in the account of Mt, Grdhraküta, we read 
of a great stone house, by the side of the cliff, to the south of the vzhara, and a little 


1 Beal, loc. cita И. р. 164. 
2 We rely here upon the translations of the Chinese. 
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further on, of several stone houses. In all these cases, it can conclusively be demon- 

strated that Hiuen Thsang intended us to understand stone structures and not caverns 

За the rock. Оп Ше other hand, the Cave of the Asura, which is also known to us, 

is plainly called a cave by Hiuen Thsang’s translators and not a stone house. In 

the translations of FA Hien’s narrative, on the other hand, it is apparent that, when we. 
read of a cave, as, for instance, in the case of the “ Pippala Cave, ” which is proved 

by Сеп, Cunningham's identification to be a stone house, we may and in many: 
instances must understand the writer to mean a stone structure. 

With this point settled, then, we may now proceed to follow the directions of the. 
Chinese pilgrims in looking for the remains of the Sattapanni Hall, and in doing so 
we must bear in mind that the building, or the ruins of it, which they had pointed out. 
to them, was not an insignificant little structure, but one capable, in their eyes, of 
holding a vast assemblage of теп? Walking along the north face of Vaibhara-giri 
from the Pippala House towards the west, there is no sign, on the steep hill-sides, of 
any accessible plateau, on which room could possibly be found for such a building ; but 
at a distance of a little over a mile— corresponding to the “в or 6 li" of the Chinese: 
travellers—the hill puts out a small spur, shown at 4 on Plate XXIX, and at т on 
Plate XXXV. This spur was covered with jungle when I first visited it, but it 
хуав easy to see that the top had been artificially built up and levelled, that broad 
ramps had been made on each side to give approach to it, and that there were remains 
of massive walls around the edges of the plateau. Later on, I had the jungle cut 
down and examined the floor of the plateau by sinking the shallow trenches indicated 
on the plan on Plate ХАХУ, This examination disclosed the fact that there was a 
definite line of demarcation running across the plateau from east to west, the area 
to the north of it being paved with a layer of small pebbles approximately 2” thick, laid 
оп a bed of clay 51” thick. This area, inthe front part of the plateau, we may take to 
have been an unroofed space in front of the building, which lay back against the hill 
side. On the sides of the platform and along its front face, are the remains of walling 
of great unhewn blocks, similar to that found in the Pippala stone house and in the 
fortifications of the ancient city.’ But the heaps of huge tumbled stones conceal- 
ing much of the site make it impossible to determine what precisely was the size or 
shape of the old building ; and it would, of course, be mere waste of time to hazard 
surmises as to the arrangement or construction of the interior. This much, however, 
is obvious, that the ruins are those ofa large and spacious structure, belonging to a 
prehistoric date, and that it needed no faith on the part of the Chinese travellers to 
believe that this was the building where the first Council was held. Whether such а 
Council ever was held and whether it took place at this spot, are questions apart ; 
that this was the traditional site of it pointed out to the Chinese travellers, need not 
{ог a moment be doubted. 


No small antiquities, it may be noticed, came to light here except а spindle- 
whorl and a small toothed-wheel of copper. 


р * Dr. Stein assumes that a “cave ” is signified by the words “ stone house " used by Hiuen "Thsang's transla- 
tors, and he cites this case on Grdhrakita Hill among others. But the facts are diametrically opposed to his view, 
as he must have seen had he explored the Grdhraküta Peak. 


2 Of. Cave Temples of India, р. 49, note 2, where it will be seen that Mr. Fergusson and Dr. Burgess tak 
ithe same view about the Sattapanni Hall having been a large structural building. $ : . m ° 
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Trial Excavations in New Rajagrha. 


(Note by Pandit Daya Ram.) 


The area represented by Е, on the plan of New Rájagrha, was occupied by a mound about 
100’ in diameter. Its top rose to the height of about 6’ above the general level of the plateau 
known as the New Ràjagrha. All the structures laid bare in this area appear to be ordinary 
dwelling houses or chambers, which arrange themselves on three distinct levels, the lowest or 
oldest (с) being about 8’ below the average level of the plateau, the next (4) about 2’ 9” below 
the surface, and the highest (а) on or near the surface. The only structure found on the lowest 
level is a square cell, measuring 6" 3” along each side internally. The bricks, of which it is com- 
posed, are 11” long, 8” wide, and 23" thick. The cell yielded three inscribed tablets of unburnt 
clay, one of which is impressed with a few Brahmi characters of the first or second century B.C. 

On the middle level was found, at the northern end of the area Е, a house measuring 
36’ 9" square externally, the whole of which was exposed, with the exception of a small portion 
at the north-east angle. The foundations of the outer walls аге 5’ 9” below the level of the 
plateau, but those of the walls in the interior are laid some 2 feet higher up. The outer walls are 
generally 15” to 16" in thickness, the rest. about 114” thick. The construction of the walls is 
somewhat remarkable. Тһе bottom layer of the foundations consists of small rough stones, For 
the next few feet, 7.е., to а height of about a foot above the level of the floor inside, the walls are 
built of slabs of slate, just wide enough to cover the thickness of the walls, The superstructure 
is entirely of bricks, of which only two sizes were noticed on this level, the one being 
15" x 10" x2 ”, the other 11" x8" x 23". The former of these sizes is used in the outer, the latter 
in the inner and thinner walls. 

The entrance of the building presumably lies buried in the unexcavated portion mentioned 
above. There was a paved court in the centre and a single narrow chamber along the east side. 
On the west side of the court are three rooms, the two southern ones furnished with a verandah 
in front. The latter was entered from the court by а door, 3'6" wide, situated in the middle of 
the front wall and the chambers by openings somewhat narrower. On the south side, there are 
four rooms, the two western ones being only about 4 feet wide. Of these, the western one 
contained what appeared to be a granary made up of earthen rings about 2 feet in diameter and 
about 5 feet deep. И was found covered up with a stone-slab, but inside only earth was found. 

Two more chambers built in the same style and of the same material were found on the middle 
level, immediately to the south of the building described above. 

The highestlevel isrepresented by a platform, composed of brickbats, occupying a portion 
of the northern опе of the two chambers noticed above, a drain adjoining it on the east side, a 
brick platform near the south-west corner of the large building, another platform made up of 
brickbats and some fragmentary walls towards the northern and western extremities of the 
Arca.. ) 

Most of the structures unearthed in the areas D, E and G, belong to the second or middle 
level observed in F. Of the buildings found in D, those standing at the northern and southern 
ends of the area are fairly complete, and have a strong resemblance in design to the house іп Е. 
There is the same brick paved court in the centre, and chambers with or without verandahs on the 
sides. The chambers occasionally open outside. The walls are either 15” to 16” or 1 foot 
thick, and now stand from 1 foot to 23 feet in height. In the second chamber from the west of 
the east row of the northern building, was found a granary similar to the one found in F, and close 
to it, about 2 feet below the floor, an ancient well built of wedge-shaped bricks. The other 
structures shown in plan D, are portions of dwellings, the remainders of which are still hidden 
under the plateau. 
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Among the buildings in G trench, a brick paving came to light near the surface of the 
plateau, and two rectangular rooms on the same level as the buildings in D, to which they are 
similar in style and material. 

A low mound, situated some 40 feet west of F, was also opened up for a few feet, but yielded 
nothing. In a long trench started some 120 feet west of the southern portion of D, was found, at 
the depth of 8 feet below the level of the plateau, a chamber, measuring 11' x 6’ 6". Its walls are 
composed of alternating courses of stone, rubble, and slabs of slate. 

As regards the age of the buildings described above, it is impossible as yet to predicate 
anything with certainty, for no architectural or other features of a representative character have 
come to light. The lowest stratum revealed two clay seals, bearing short illegible epigraphs in 
characters of the first or second century B.C., and may, perhaps, be assigned to about that 
period ; but the antiquities associated with the upper levels were too promiscuously mixed up to 
allow of any conclusions being drawn from them. The following antiquities deserve a special 
notice :— 

LOWEST LEVEL— 
(а) Two circular tablets of unburntclay. ‘The legends on them, inscribed in the Brahmi 
character of the first or second century B. C., are quite illegible. 
(8) Terra-cotta bird with extended wings. 
(c) Three porcelain beads with ribbed sides. 
(d) Six copper coins of the same pattern— 
Obv.— Elephant standing. 


Rev.—Tree surrounded by a rail. 
UPPER LEVEL— 


Coins.— 
(a) Square copper coin of the Punch-marked type. 
(4) Copper coins of Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, Islam Shah of the Әлгі dynasty, Akbar 
and Shah ‘Alam II (dated A. H. 1195=1780 A.D.) 
Other metallic objects. 
(a) Silver bangle. 
(6) Brass statuette of Bala-Krsna, crawling. 
(c) Much rusted iron blade of a dagger. 
Terra-cottas. 
қа) Round seal inscribed with the пате Jinaraksitasya ‘of Jinaraksita’ in 
characters. 
(фу Clay seal with the Buddhist creed. 


9 чы clay seal, stamped with the Buddhist symbols svastika, triratna, bodhi tree, 
eer, etc, 

(7) Tablet bearing a wheel in the midst of flying geese. 

(e) Tablet with the figure of a makara. The back shows marks of a string. 

(7) Fragment of a clay seal with a floral design. 

(е) Triangular tablet of baked clay, representing a man and a w 
tree in a railing, 

(0) Fragment of a tablet representing a well-dressed female. 
waist, while the other one hangs low. 

() Bust of a figurine wearing necklace and bangles. 

(7) Nine clay heads. 

Sculptures. 

(а) Four small stone Buddha heads. 

(4) Tablet of slate representing the Buddha in dhyana-mudra. 

(с) Headless seated image of a sage in dhydna-mudra. 

(d) Headless figure of a gandharva. 

(е) Another gandiarva іп blue stone. 


(7) ragment of a halo representing a gandharva in a trefoil arch. 
(g) Carved lid of a casket. 
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Excavations at the Maniyar Math. 
(By Dr. 7. Bloch.) 


‘Maniyar math’ is the name given to asmall shrine built on the top of an artificial mound 
close to the centre of the wide, mountain-girt plain of old Rajagrha. It stood out conspi- 
«uously from a distance, and owing to its white colour attracted at once the eye of a visitor, 
That the mound, upon which it stood, had been formed 
by the débris of some older structure was easy to see, 
and in order to examine the remains beneath, a trench 
was dug, approaching the mound from the east. On the 
second or third day this cutting revealed a massive 
masonry structure, with well-preserved stucco-images 
aroundit. These figures were about two feet high, and 
could easily be recognised as images of Ganega and 
параз, ог serpent-deities, coupled with a /éziga bearing 


a garland of flowers over its top. 

То lay open the eutire circumference of this inter- 
esting old masonry structure, it became necessary to 
remove the modern white-washed shrine on the top of 
the mound. Its foundations covered a little more than 
the western half of the old masonry building beneath it, 
and it would have brought down by its pressure the older 
structure below, if it had been allowed to remain standing. 
The shrine, 1 may note, was in a tumble-down condition, 
and I had satisfied myself that it was no longer used as a 
place of worship either by the Jainas, or by any other 

Ева ро ZR Indian sect, and that there was no antiquarian interest or 

ан value attaching to it, Indeed, in pulling down the build- 

Fig. 2. ing, I found concealed, inside the masonry of its roof, а 

small image of a seated «aga, with an inscription bearing the date Samvat 1547, along with a 

basalt slab, bearing the representation of two human feet on it. This latter, caranapaduka, as it 

-would be called now, has an inscription, which tells us that it was put up in Samvat 1837, on the 

fifth day of the bright half of Magha, by a certain lady Bibi Sitabai, the wife of Motilal, who was 
the son of Kegavadasa, and that it represented the feet of the Naga Salibhadra.1 

It is evident that this stone had originally been placed inside some older shrine, and that 
the modern Maniyar math must thus have been still considerably later than Samvat 1837, ог 
1781 A.D. I accordingly felt confident that my action in demolishing it could not be open to 


апу reasonable criticism. 
After the entire circumference of the structure down to its base had been laid open, it 


was protected by a conical tile-roof, and the building now bears а certain structural resem- 
blance to the temples of Vesta at the Bocca della Verita in Rome and at Tivoli, Of course, 
Ido not for а moment pretend this to have been its original shape. How the building was 
originally finished off, it is now impossible to say; probably the top was hemispherical like the 
-tüpa domes. A number of carved tiles found among the déórís show that the roof rested 
юп an ornamented drum, of which a small portion still remains in one place, ‘The interior of the 
structure was emptied down to the bottom, but was found to contain nothing but earth mixed 
with ashes, the remains, perhaps, of some wooden parts of the original building. Mixed with 
the ashes I found a few fragments of late statuary. The thickness of the old masonry walls js 
about 1 foot 4 inches. 


1 Samant 1837 varse müse тайазий 5 tad-dine Sri-Osavala-vainse Virdni-gotre Kesoddsa tasya МонИа 
detaspa*bharyya bibi Satabo (sic!) Rajagahe nagasya Sálibliadrajitasya сағаға sthapita. 
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The stucco-images around the base are arranged in niches divided by pilasters. The stucco- | 
plastering breaks off abruptly just a little above these niches, and no further traces of it remain . 
higher up on the walls. This looks as if the upper portion of the building had been standing ; 


out in the open considerably longer than-its base; and we probably owe the preservation of the 


stucco-images around the base to the fact that they had been buried by dédris ata comparatively : 


early time. For their fabric is very fragile. It consists merely of a ‘mixture of cement with 


small pebbles, and, but for the protection afforded to it by the covering of earth and 4485725, we : 


could hardly have expected to find it so singularly well preserved, 

Following the direction іп which the stucco-images have been unearthed, 7. ہہ‎ from east to 
south, or, to use a well-known Indian expression, ‘making the pradaksind around the temple, we 
find the figures arranged in this order :— 


(1) Linga, covered with a garland of flowers, standing on circular base, moulded in the : 


shape of a flower-pot. 


(2) Banàsura, standing ; four arms ; two upper hands cut off ; two lower ones resting on > 
shoulders of small male and female attendants. Crown on head ; hair arranged in ' 


curls ; garland over left shoulder. Conventional rock-work on base points to his resi- 
dence in hills. : 


(3) Маха. Head covered by cobra with five hoods; left hand falls down holding undefined . 


object, like a хапва or shell; uplifted right with rosary. - 


(4) Naga. Cobra with many hoods over head; left hand, resting on hip, holds water-pot; ; 


right hand hangs down with palm opened (varadamudra). 


(5) Nagi. Cobra with three (ог five?) hoods over head ; right hand uplifted ; left hand hangs | 


down. 


(6) Ganesa. Seated оп rocks; holds mango (2) in his right hand; both upper arms wear : 
bracelets; strings of beads around neck and forehead; three-headed cobra twisted | 


around his body, 


(7) Naga. Erect; head covered by cobra with three hoods; uplifted right hand holds - 


rosary ; left hand hangs down. . 


(8) Naga. Erect; head covered by cobra with one hood; gesture of uplifted right band- , 


ottarka-muadra ; left hand resting on hip. - : 


(9) Naga. Erect; cobra with three hoods over head ; left hand hanging down; right hand 
raised.? E 


(10) Siva. Dancing; six arms; wears cobra and tiger-skin; phallic emblem distinctly visible. 


It will be observed that among tho divinities in the list, there is one at least, Вапаѕига, whose | 
name occurs in connection with the Krsna legends. Krsna once had а fight with him, because he : 


giri, and it is merely owing to our imperfect knowledge of Hindu ; 


had refused the hand of his daughter to the divine hero, and it was in this fight that Banisura lost 


two of his hands. Now, ‘considering the intimate connection that exists between the Krsna ` 
legend and old Rajagrha, it is perhaps not too hazardous to suggest that the building unearthed, . 
situated almost right in the'centre of the old city, was some kind óf Pantheon of Rajagrha, and ` 


that the various figures of xégas and nagts represent certain serpent-deities, whom popular 


religion worshipped at distinct places on the surrounding hills.’ The fact that some of the | 


divinities have been represented as inhabiting hills, 
the list above, fits well into this argument. 
still remain on Vaibhara- 


to which we have drawn special attention їп 
Old ruined temples of Ganega and Siva (Mahadeva) 


mythology, that we have been constrained to describe the six serpent- 
праз or nagés, without calling them by their proper names, 
тара Матаға, whose name still surviy 
locality now goes, 


deities in the list merely as 
One among them very likely is the 
es inthe modern world 27 amiyür math, by which the 


' ‘The above explanation, which seems very lausi i i " 
| & plausible, has been given to me by one of my Hindu servants, 
It is bated оп Пе fact that tbe figure is represented with two hands cut off. This was done to Вапавцга by 


Krsna їп the fight for his daughtcr.—T, B 
2 This figure has been slightly damaged since the excavations, 
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Later tradition looked upon Ше building as а well into which was hidden the wealth of some 
mythical king. Manikara had been appointed the guardian of this treasure-house, and the 
Hindus accordingly worshipped him here, while the Jainas set up a shrine to Salibhadra, of whom 
they tell us that he buried his treasures inside a well. This tradition very likely is not far from 
the truth, We may well imagine that the old temple, whose date, on account of the style of 
the stucco-figures around its base, we put within the flourishing time of the reign of the early 
Gupta kings, say between 350 and 500 A.D., was erected at a place, where popular tradition told 
of treasure hidden by one of the mythical kings of Rajagrha, The great prevalence of sagas 
among the guardian figures around the temple points distinctly to this. For, as we need 
scarcely mention, in India as elsewhere, the serpent gods keep watch over wealth concealed below 
the earth. 

It will be observed that їп the above account, Dr. Bloch makes no reference to the 
two concentric walls of which this strange monument is composed (cf. fig, 2 and Plate 
XXXIX, 1). The inner circle of wall is all but intact, at least on its inner side, and 
there is no trace of any opening ever having existed in it to give access to the interior of 
the structure. I gather from this and other details that, in its general form, the monu- 
ment resembled a Buddhist s/ifa, the interior being filled with earth ог дей, and I 
would explain the presence of the few fragments of late sculpture found inside, on the 
hypothesis that at some relatively late period, when the building had fallen to decay, 
the interior was excavated for the sake of treasure—a fate which, we know, befell 
many a monument of this kind in India and Burma. The original building consisted 
only of the inner wall with the platform around it, the outer wall being added at some 
subsequent date, when the ground around the original structure had risen. This is 
manifest from the higher level at which the foundations of the outer wall are constructed 
over the earlier platform, and also from the fact that the inner face of the outer wall 
was left quite rough and was, obviously, never intended to be exposed to view. The 
same phenomena precisely are observable in the case of many Buddhist Stiipas, where 
we find each successive shell added on at a higher level than the one preceding it, 
and where, of course, the inner face of each shell is left rough, the space between it 
and the previous one having been filled with débris. 

As to the character of this unique monument, | am myself inclined to regard it 
as а colossal йеп, its conventionalised form and details being suggested or 
influenced by the Buddhist s/üfas round about it. And I would point, as a parallel, to 
a colossal Zinga at Fatehgarh, near Baramula, in Kashmir, which is also decorated with 
figures carved in relief around it. One might also cite the Tiruparakunrum rock, 
near Madura, as an example of а 6ص0‎ on a much larger scale than Ше Maniyar 
math Monument. 

In conclusion it remains to mention a find of some interest made in the old city 
at some distance to the north-east of the Mantyar math. This was the pedestal of 
a large statue of red Agra sandstone, which was discovered built into the bottom of a 


1 Another legend has been referred to by Broadley, 7. с p. 73, where he speaks of Опапай and Sathradraji, 
corruptions from Dharmanátha and Santinitha, as he takes them lo be. He adds that the modern pijaris describe 
them ‘as two wealthy bankers, who lived in the house of Nirmalkund, бе, the mound in the south-west comer of 
the ancient city” Evidently the Матуйг math is meant by this house. Several Jaina pilgrims, who watched 
us excavating the ancient temple, told us that they had long ago known of its existence from their Sastras, 
The fact that the stucco-images around the temple contained clear representations of Сазга and Mahadeya 
did not seem to puzzle them in the least. 
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drain in the walls of а rough square structure, which now does duty ава cattle-pen. 
Only the feet, unfortunately, remain on the pedestal, but in front of it are some 
characters in the early Kusana script, enough of which survive to fix at any rate 
with certainty the approximate date of the monument, though the greater part of the 
epigraph is too defaced to be intelligible. That the statue emanated from the 
Mathura school of sculpture there can be no doubt, and it seems very probable that 
it was produced at approximately the same time as the two similar statues of red 
sandstone found at Sravasti and Sarnath, and it may even be surmised that it was 
dedicated by the same person. 


J. 11. MARSHALL. 


THE DHAMNAR CAVES AND MONOLITHIC 
TEMPLE OF DHARMANATHA. 


HE caves of Dhamnár form a little-known group situated in His Highness the 
Holkar’s territory, about halfway between Kotah and Ujjain in Central India. 
Formerly very difficult of access, they are now easily reached from the station of 
Shamgarh on the new Nagda-Muttra railway, from which place they are only thirteen 
miles distant, due west, a made road, just completed, linking them up with the 
railway. The road actually terminates, at present, at the village of Chandvasa, 
which is within two and a half miles of the caves, where there is a recently cons- 
tructed State Public Works Department bungalow. 

The late Colonel Tod, for sometime Political Agent to the Western Rajput 
States, supplies us with the first description of the caves, having visited them in 1821. 
As he arrived at the caves the country reminded him of Mewar, having the same 
agreeable undulations of surface and a rich soil, which was strewn throughout with 
араіеѕ, In his account’ he goes on to say "As we approached the object of our 
search, the caves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky ridge covered with the dhak 
jungle, through which we travelled until we arrived at the mount, We found our 
camp pitched at the northern base, near a fine tank of water; but our curiosity was 
too great to think of breakfast until the mental appetite was satiated, 

“ The hill is between two and three miles in circumference ; to the north it is 
bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty feet in height, the summit 
presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, about thirty feet high. The top is flat and 
covered with burr trees. Оп the south side it has the form of а horse-shoe, or 
irregular crescent, the horns of which are turned to the south, having the same bold 
natural rampart running round its crest, pierced throughout with caves, of which 
| counted one hundred and seventy ; [ should rather say that these were merely the 
entrances to the temples and extensive habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. 
The rock is a cellular iron clay, so indurated and compact as to take a polish,” 

This account fairly describes the site and surroundings of the caves, but his 
estimate of the number of them seems to be rather high, unless he counted the 
small subsidiary cells as separate excavations. The late Dr. James Fergusson 


1 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Bk. Il, Chap. ХИ. 
Pea 
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estimated the numbers at between sixty and seventy, the great majority of these 
being insignificant. He visited them and described them at length in his. Rock- 
cut Temples of India. Subsequently the late General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
looked them up and gave his account of them in the second volume of his reports, 

In the names and numbering of the caves I have followed him. His plans, 

however, are faulty, and in my short visit of two days I was only able to 
measure up two groups (Plate XLI). In his general map of the hill the spur 
immediately below the north and south point ought to be deleted as it does not exist. 
The line of cliffs runs from the angle near the arrow head of the north and south 
point to the root of the middle spur as shown below, and the excavations shown in 
the end of the spur to be deleted are along the line of this cliff. The most southern 
spur, pointing south on the map, is twice as long as it should be, and the angle 
between it and the middle spur, where the principal caves Nos. I to XIV are, should 
more nearly approach a right angle. Upon the map, immediately above the north 
and south point, is a spur labelled “ caves," and above this is another spur, running 
due north, which should also be deleted. Іп addition to the large group in this 

southern bay of the cliffs, there are some rough cells and free-standing Zzgobas along 

the west face of the hill, as already mentioned. Beside these there are some Brah- 

manical images in a cave to the north of these, and the few cells in the end of the 

north-west spur, both labelled caves in the map. Perhaps the most interesting object 

on the hill is the monolithic temple of Dharmanatha, which stands in a pit in the 

plateau, just to the north of the main group of caves. 

Colonel Tod was regaled with tales of the Pāņdavas, of Bhīma and the rest by the 
villagers, which, he says, his local conductor gravely swallowed ; but, in rejecting 
these, he, himself, accepted similar myths doled out to him by this same man. He 
says: “ Fortunately, I had my Jaina guru with me, who gave me more correct 
notions of these groups than the local cicerone. This man assured him that the 
main group of caves was of Jaina origin, and readily allotted names of Jaina pontiffs 
їс each of the colossal images. He seems to have had no hesitation in assigning 
purposes to each of the caves; and his ready assurance and garrulity were only 
equalled by Colonel Tod’s credulity. Fergusson and Cunningham knew better, and 
have ascribed to them their proper origin. 

It 15 the group of excavations, marked XIII on Cunningham’s plan, called the 
Small Bazaar or Child’s Cave, which mainly discloses the Buddhist origin of the caves, 
and a short description of it might precede further remarks. The central object here 
(вес plan on Plate XLI) is an open-air dagota, mounted upon a square basement, 
which occupies the middle of a small rectangular open courtyard. In front of this, 
on the north side, is a shrine in which a colossal Buddha is seated upon a throne, 
apparently in the teaching attitude. The images are more or less mutilated, and 
have lost some of their limbs, so that it is difficult, in all cases, to say what particular 
attitude they were іп. This is the principal shrine of the group, and it is surrounded 
by а passage or pradakshina path, carved out of the walls of which are nine great 
images of Buddha in relief. Upon either side of the doorway of this shrine stands a 
colossal Buddha, that on the west side bemg seen in the photograph on Plate XLIVa. 
It is in the benedictive or a$zrozda attitude. Going round the pradakshina 
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passage, with our right hand towards the shrine, we first find three standing images 
upon the west wall. In two of these the arms are broken off, but in the first sufficient 
remains to show that it was in the benedictive attitude. Upon the back wall are five 
images, three seated and two standing. Тһе first, seated, is in the witness attitude ; 
the first, standing, has both arms broken off at the elbow, but seems to have had both 
forearms elevated ; the middle image, which is seated, is in the witness attitude; 
the second standing image is in the same state as the last; and the last figure on this 
wall, seated, has both hands in the lap in the meditative attitude. Upon the east wall 
of the passage is the well-known representation of the death of Buddha, or the attain- 
ment of arvana, 

On the east side of the open courtyard, opposite the central 422000, is a shrine 
containing a dagoba as the object of worship, while upon the wall, between this shrine 
and the л?>?йла image, аге the remains of a fat figure, seated, with the legs hanging 
down, which appears to weara crown. Opposite this last shrine, on the other side 
of the courtyard, is a small shrine containing a @йеофа in its centre, with a small 
image of Buddha upon the front of it. But this small shrine did not open into the 
courtyard, access to it being gained from without, This side of the group is much 
damaged by the fall of the rock, and it is now impossible to say what kind of general 
entrance existed, which must have been at this corner. There are the remains of 
other seated images within this courtyard, but they are very much damaged. 

Another interesting group is that known as Bhim’s Bazar, or cave ХІ on 
Cunningham’s plan. We find here the unusual combination of a chartya and a vihara, 
the latter surrounding the former upon the three sides of a long rectangular open 
court, in the centre of which, free-standing, is the chaiya. I use the terms 
chaitya and vihära as now generally used to mean an arched-roof chapel cave and a 
flat-roofed residential monastery respectively. The plan of this group, as may be 
seen from the accompanying plate, is not quite the same as Cunningham’s. His 
lines are too regular, and the number of cells upon the west side are four too many, 
The centre cell upon each side appears to have been a private chapel for the monks 
who lived in the adjacent cells. In that upon the west side are two seated Buddhas, 
upon the back wall, one of which is in the witness attitude; the other is too damaged 
to tell what attitude it was in, except that, like the first, it is seated. The central 
cell on the east side contains a dagoba standing in the centre of the floor. The 
central опе at the back is empty, but it 15 very much larger than the rest and has а 
vaulted roof. The image in this was probably a portable one, and one of value, 
occupying the most secluded shrine in the whole range of caves, It may have been 
the residence of the head monk, as Cunningham supposes, but I am inclined to think 
not, on account of its arched roof. 

In Tod's time the outer entrance porch of the слайуа appears to have been then 
standing ; it is now a heap of fallen rock blocking up the entrance, as it seems to 
have been in Cunningham’s time, it being represented by him on his plan by a mass 
of hatched lines. Ofthis porch Tod says: “Тһе main apartment is that called 
Bheem’s armoury or treasury [the сйайуа), the entrance to which is through a 
vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two columns, and having four lateral 
semi-circular niches, now empty, but probably intended for statues; this opens to the 
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armoury which is a vaulted apartment, about thirty feet by fifteen, having at the 
further end a dhagape, supporting the roof." | z : 5 Аст 

Around the doorway runs a simple square moulding, set -back,. by way of 
ornament, at the two top corners., The same may be seen in the photograph of cave 
ХШ, Plate ХІЛУ,0. This was a favourite device in doorway designs in those days, ` 
and is seen at Ajanta, Elephanta, and Elura, as well as in some early medieval 
temples, It formed, in many cases, convenient little niches for Ganga and Yamuna 
in Brahmanical caves and temples.* It is frequently used at the present day in 
Europe upon doorways and windows. 

One peculiarity about these Dhamnar caves is the number of. Zzgobas that are 
found here. They are placed in chaztyas and viharas, standing out in the floor, as 
principal objects of worship; out in the open air, as free-standing objects, and in relief 
upon the walls as decorative contents of niches. As а rule, they are very tall as 
compared with their diameter, and thus proclaim a late date for the сауез.. The 
shapes of sf7pas or dégobas give a fair indication of their age. Тһе earliest form 
was hemispherical, or near it, set flat upon the ground. Then a low drum or 
cylindrical portion was added below to give height to the dome, and also, as at Sanchi, 
to form an elevated processional path around it. Later, the drum grew in height 
compared with its diameter, until the whole object became a tall cylinder with a 
small dome on the top. The dome itself, originally a hemisphere, became bulbous 
and flattened ; and, in later ones, it was a common practice to combine an image of 
Buddha, or even a devi, with it,.by placing the latter in a niche carved out of the front 
of the cylinder. Mouldings were added round the drum which, as time passed on, 
became more elaborate. Square pedestals were, in later times, placed beneath the 
cylinder, 

The ribbing introduced into the vaults of the chattyas here shows а very late 
development. Instead of being free-standing out from the vault, as in the earlier 
caves, which, themselves, were faithful copies of the earlier wood-constructed 
спайуаз, the ribs are formed here by scooping out channels round the vault, out of the 
vault roof itself, so that the narrow ridges between the channels form imitation ribs, 


and this is done very clumsily. This ribbing ends just before the dágoba and is not 
carried radially. round the apse as in the earlier caves | 


The caves all appear to have had a coating of plaster; much of which still 
adheres to the walls, mud plaster within the caves and lime without. There is nó 
clean surface lett anywhere by which to judge whether the walls were painted or not. 
The more we examine these old caves and buildings the more does the presence of 

‚ plaster impress itself upon the attention, It would appear that plaster was more 
used in those early times than has been supposed, and this was probably embellished 
with as gaudy colouring as is to be seen upon many modern shrines to-day. ‘lhe 
weathering of years has denuded most caves and buildings of these additions, and 
we look upon the naked stone or brick walls, with their softer tints, with much more 
pleasure. Lam beginning 10 believe that, in the case of the caves, those, whose walls 
were left in апу degree rough, were plastered and perhaps painted. In the cells in 


which the monks lived and slept, now so dark and gloomy, it is reasonable to suppose 
А, —. 2 
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that they were lightened and brightened by plaster and whitewash. In any of these, 
where the gloom at present prevents one from seeing into the corners, it is only 
necessary to hold up a white cloth in front of the doorway to realize the amount of 
illumination that is obtained by simple reflection from white surfaces. The spongy 
_nature of the rock, here, would make it the more necessary to plaster these caves. 
In the chattya cave No. VIII, there is a large halo of small holes upon the left hand 
wall, as you enter, which indicates that pegs were driven in to hold a great nimbus of 
plaster or wood surrounding the head of a seated image which was probably placed 
against the wall. 

Immediately north of this group of caves, across the plateau, and in the side of 
the glen where a water courseleading to the tank takes its rise, are a few little 
insignificant Brahmanical excavations with some unfinished sculptures. 

Тіс most interesting object at Dhamnar, however, is the rock-hewn Brahmanical 
temple of Dharmanatha which stands in the middle of a pit in the plateau a few 
yards north of the caves. Access is obtained to it through a deep narrow rock-hewn 
passage leading in from the hillside round to the east of the caves. Bridges of rock 
span this passage at different points, one crossing it as it debouches upon the court- 
yard or pit in which the temple stands. The photograph of the front of the temple on 
Plate XLII was taken, looking down, from the top of this bridge. This monolithic 
temple is somewhat of the same general style as that of the famous Kailasa at Elura, 
though on very much smaller and poorer lines. Unlike that temple, which is in the 
southern or Dravidian style, this is in the northern or Aryan. We have at Dhamnár 
the main temple consisting of porch, hall, and sanctum surmounted by Из ауа, 
and seven small shrines around it acting as its satellites. The pit, in which 
the temple stands, measures 170 feet long by 66 feet wide, and it is about 30 
feet deep. The pit of Kaildsa at Elura measures 282 feet long by 160 feet wide, 
and 107 feet deep at the back. 

Under the bridge, at the entrance to the pit, on either side, are recesses in the 
rock containing images, that on the south side being Bhairava, and that on the north 
Kali, and not the Kalika Avatara as stated by Cunningham. Kali has her foot upon 
a prostrate form. 

The main temple faces the east and the entrance to the courtyard. It will be 
seen from the illustrations that the architecture partakes of the same heavy character 
ав that of Kailasa at Elura. Неге itis balder on account of the spongy nature of 
the rock which forbade any attempt at fine work. But what was thus lacking in the 
rock was probably supplied in the superimposed plaster, which, judging by the frag- 
ments still left, was liberally applied to the surface, Опе peculiarity is noticeable in 
the decoration of the roof of the mandapa, namely, the half chaitya-arch ornament, 
seen on either side of the little central «Лала over the porch. We find this upon 
other temples of the same age, notably an old temple of Sürya at Sutripada on the 
south coast of Kathiawar. 

There is little doubt that the temple was originally dedicated to Vishnu. Against 
the back wall of the shrine stands a statue of Vishnu, holding in his hands the gadā, 
тай, chakra and 5ана. Upon the dedicatory block over the doorway to the shrine 
are seated Vishnu and Lakshmi, which is shown by his holding in his upper right 
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hand the gadā, and in his upper left, seen between their faces, the’ chakra. The left 
lower is round Lakshmi’s waist, and the right is uncertain. There are no kirtimukha 
faces upon the threshold ав аге found usually upon the doorways of Saiva - shrines. 
Ganga, upon her makara, stands upon the south side of the shrine’ doorway below, 
while Yamuna, on her tortoise, stands on the north side.. Over the entrance: of 
the porch, seated іп a small panel, are a couple of figures which probably represent 
Lakshmi-Narayana, but the surface of the stone is too weatherworn to show what the 
symbols or vehicle were. There is no pavilion or place for the Nandi, which would 
have been provided, as at Каййза at Elura, had the temple been originally dedicated 
to Siva. | ۱ Е | 

The interior of the temple is comparatively plain, the “рШатв Беіпе simple and 

substantial. The ceilings have been decorated to some extent. There are two back 
doors leading out of the mandapa at the south-west and ‘north-west corners into 
the surrounding courtyard. These would be very unusual in a structuralitemple, but 
here they seem to follow, literally, the plan of Kailasa where two similar doors open 
out into the elevated and isolated terrace surrounding the main shrine. On this ter- 
race, at Elura, are five satellite shrines surrounding the main one, just as at Dhamnar 
five similar ones girdle the principal shrine; but, at Kailása, as already.stated, they 
stand upon a lofty terrace, the only access to which is by these back doors, since 
there is no way of getting at them by the front or.side doors of-the hall. At Dham- 
nar, however, the front door opens directly into the same courtyard wherein the satel- 
lite shrines are, and so there is no reason for having these two back doors; they are 
superfluous, and are no more required than in medieval panch@yatana or other 
temples, which have not got them." The two corner shrines, at the back, at Dham- 
nar are square while the other three are oblong shrines -exactly as we find them at 
Kailisa. The side doors of the mangapa ог hall of.the latter lead into blind porches ; 
that is, there is no exit from them since they stand high aboye the courtyard below. 
Here at Dharmanatha a stone grille or grating, set in a projection in either side, 
where a porch might have been, carries out'the same idea, Jf then, as I firmly believe, 
КаИаза was the model upon which this temple was planned, Dharmanatha ‘must be 
later than Kailása, which was probably excavated about the middle or last quarter of 
the eighth century.” If we put the excavation of Dharmanatha at A.D, 800, I Фо. 
not think we can be far wrong. 

And here a little digression may be permitted to bring out an interesting point. - 
None other than-the connection of this monolithic temple of Dhamnar with the old 
temple of Kailasanatha at Conjeveram. The great rock-cut Kailàsa, at Elura, is an 
undoubted copy of the old structural temple of Virüpaksha at’ Pattadakal in. the 
Bijapur district;® and this again, а templein the Dravidian style of Southern India, 
is strikingly like the old temple of Kailasanatha at Conjeveram. Three inscriptions 
throw same fight upon their connection, one with the other. One, connected with the 
temple of Loke$vara or Virüpaksha, as it is now called, at Pattadakal, tells us that it 


`" Compare Cunningham’s plan of the Dhamnir temple with the plan of Káilasa as given on Plate LXXXIA 
in Cove Templer of India. 
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was built by Stitradhari Gunda for Loka Mahadevi, the queen-consort of Vikramaditya 
Il, of the Western Chalukyas, in commemoration of his having thrice conquered 
Katichi (Conjeveram).. Another, a copper plate grant, informs us of the conquest of 
Kafüchi by Vikramaditya, and adds that he spared the city and overlaid the images 
with gold.? Couple these two inscriptions with the fact that at Кайс, in the temple 
of Kailasanatha, we have the prototype of the temple of Virüpáksha at Pattadakal, and 
the obvious inference is that Vikramaditya was so struck with this famous temple 
that he induced, or, more likely compelled, artificers and builders to come back to 
Pattadakal with him to build one like it at his capital. This is partly confirmed by 
two Pattadakal inscriptions on the eastern gateway of the temple’, one cf which 
speaks of the builder of LokeSvara as the most eminent Sütradhari (architect) of 
the southern country. Тһе other, above the adjacent old temple of وت‎ 15 
іп praise of а certain Chattara—Revade— Ovajja, who is said to have “ made the 
southern country,” that is, as Mr. Fleet construes it, constructed the temples of the 
southern country. Its erection might be placed at about A. D. 735. In the time of 
Vikramáditya's son, but a few years after the completion of the temple, the Rashtzz- 
Кщяз, under Dantidurga, swept down upon the Chalukyas and dispossessed them of 
their territories, or at least the northern districts. Не no doubt worshipped in the 
temple of Virüpaksha at Pattadakal, and he, or his successor Krishna Г, being 
impressed with the building, had it copied inthe rock at Elura, where, about that time, 
cave cutting must have been in full swing. The Dhamnar temple cannot be much 
later, and was, perhaps, excavated by some local chief who had returned fresh from 
gazing upon the then new wonder of the world—the great КаЦаза at Elura, ° 


-әтүт----------------.-----. 
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Fig. 1. Siva dancing the Tándava. 
To return to the temple. It is surrounded, as already stated, by seven minor 
shrines, five around the main shrine and one each in the north-east and sonth-east 
1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, P.163. 3 Indian Antiquary, Vcl. VHI, р. 23 


* Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, p. 164. * Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, p. 170, 
* Sce Indian Antiquary, Vol. ХИ, p. 229. 
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corners of the courtyard. Тһе latter is empty, while the next in order, going round 
the temple with the right hand to it, contains a slab bearing a representation of Siva 
dancing the fa@dava with Nandi below him, іп the centre, surrounded by four dancing 
goddesses. Тһе latter are, from east to west, Parvati, with Nandi beneath her; 
Vaishnavi, with Garuda below ; Indrani with her elephant, and Brahmi with the goose. 
What Cunningham says are halos round their heads I think are garlands, such as 
depend from their shoulders down across their knees, thrown out into circles by the 
gyratory action of the dance. The heads, arms, and all projecting portions are smashed. 
The south-west corner shrine is empty. The middle shrine at the back of the main 
temple contains a slab bearing Narayana reposing upon the serpent Sesha, with 
Brahma springing from his navel, and who was attacked by the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha, who in turn were destroyed by Visnu. іп the sculpture they are represented 
at Visnu's feet as if attacking each other. Below them, at the end of the serpent 
couch, sits Lakshmi upon a low stool. Тһе shrine in the north-west corner is empty, 
but in the middle shrine on the north side is a slab bearing ten атаййғаз of Visnu. 
"There are nine compartments, the first on the left containing two ava/aras—the fish and 
tortoise. In the eighth compartment is a full length figure of Visnu, a ‘counterpart 
of that in the main shrine, which takes the place of one of the avafarzas. The small 
shrine in the north-east corner of the courtyard is empty. 


Fig. 2. МагАуапа reposing upon Sesha. 


The statues in these small shrines are executed in a light drab close texture 
stone, and are of the most finished style of workmanship, though now much mutila- 
ted. There is no doubt, I think, that they are the original tenants of these shrines, 
as the seats upon which they are placed, and which are cut from the rock, аге made 
to fit the image slabs. Ав the principal subsidiary shrine, that immediately behind 
the main shrine, contains a Vaishnava image, it helps to prove the Vaishnava origin 
of the main temple. ‘These images are not now worshipped, and probably have not 
been since they were mutilated, when worship in the temple ended for a period. It is 
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possible that the Muhammadans, in their first inroads into Central India, desecrated 
the whole temple, dispersed its Vaishnava attendants, and left it desolate. This 
desecration may have occurred more than once; any how it would appear that after 
some time of desuetude it was taken possession of by Saivite priests who set up the 
present да therein. If this be so, then the name “ Dhamnar,” now applied to the 
caves, could not have been in use before that time, seeing that it is but a corruption. 
of the Saivite epithet Dharmanatha, the name of the Пара set up in the temple. 

As to the age of the Buddhist caves, 1 feel inclined to put them at a date earlier 
than the temple, for the long passage to the latter would have taken the much shorter 
way out to the face of the hill on the south had the caves not been there to prevent 
it. The later Buddhist and Brahmanical caves at Elura are too nearly of one age to 
lead one to think that the one colony died out, or deserted their caves, before the 
other began to cut theirs. There is no doubt that the two communities worked and 
worshipped side by side for some time. So Г would think the excavators of the 
temple, here, found the Buddhists still in possession of their caves, else it is likely 
that the rock-cut passage to the temple would have been brought out to the south. 
cliff even through the caves. The actual presence of the Buddhists probably caused 
the Hindus to respect their shrines. The middle of the eighth century, then, would 
I think be about the date of these Buddhist caves. 

There is yet another object, or rather two, to be noticed upon the plateau of the 
hill. About a hundred and twenty feet from the north edge of the pit in which the 
temple stands, and standing in a line almost parallel with it, are two small stone pillars 
set up about a hundred and fifty feet apart. Upon the western опе is inscribed, 
roughly, a short inscription in four lines which reads | 


чаа OY 


anag XI 
asta XT 
a аат 


Samvat 1753 Nagonada Rimaji па ras йатйуй. “Іп samvat 1753 Nagonand Батай 
established a ras.” Ёй$ is а term usually applied to a particular dance originated by 
Krishna and the 20р15 ог shepherdesses, If some such Vaishnava festival was estab- 
lished then we might suppose that at that date Vaishnava worship was still being 
cared on in the monolithic temple, and that its occupation by the Saivites was of 
considerably later date. But Cunningham reads the date as 1506, which is certainly 
wrong in two figures, Тһе second figure is like the last figure in the date of the 
Ambarnatha inscription’, only that the tail is drawn down a little more. Of course, 
in this case, it cannot be 9, since the date 1953 would be but a few years ago, long 
after Cunningham's visit. Again the third figure is most assuredly not О, It is 
made somewhat like the letter W and is no doubt intended for 5, the stroke on the 
top being only part of the one long line drawn for all the letters to hang upon. 


HENRY COUSENS, 


- БЕДА а лғы سی سی‎ азмы ыла ME 
1 See Progress Report of the Archaological Survey of Western India for the year ending зо June 1901, 
paragraph 39. 
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MARAVATI stands on the right bank of the Krishna river about 20 miles north- 
north-west of Guntur. ۱ 

Оп the south outskirts of the village is an extensive mound, оп the northern 
slopes of which some of the houses stand. This is the site of the Amaravati s/zfa, one 
of the most important and historically well-known Buddhist monuments of the south. 
But of the central building almost nothing whatever remains: it is a site, and a site 
only. About the centre of the mound is a huge cylindrical excavation of about 260 
feet in diameter, irregular in outline, but generally circular, with extensions at the 
four cardinal points, where the excavations have been pushed outwards. Тһе sides 
of this excavation vary in height from ten to twenty feet or more. 

The history of the 77ء‎ and its vicissitudes are a well-known story, which there 
is no need to recapitulate here. It has been fully gone into and described by Dr. 
Burgess, in his volume on the subject. 

During the seasons 1888 and 1889, 1 conducted some excavations at the site, 
and discovered a large number of sculptures. These were almost all loose slabs 
which had fallen from the building before it went completely to ruin, and lay buried in 
the ground around the central site. This work was therefore chiefly in digging into 
the bank which surrounds the central circular excavation. Detailed reports on the 
work then done were submitted to the Government of Madras, and afterwards 
published in Government Orders.? Since that time and up to the present, no further 
digging has been done. 

The centre of the site, where the great sZ/pz once stood, is destitute of the 
slightest traces of masonry. Around it, in places, some of the pavement slabs of the 
‘procession path yet remain in position, with the low brick parapet outside them, 
against which stood the great marble rail. It is in the space outside the pavement, 
that all excavation has hitherto been made. No traces of buildings have been found 
opposite the quadrants of the circle, though large numbers of sculptures have been 
dug up; but at the positions of the four gates at the four cardinal points, where dig- 


ging has been carried further into the banks, fragmentary traces of brick walls have 
been found. 

1 The Атағатаћ and Faggyapeta stipas, 1887. 

2 G. О. No. 896-Public. dated 11th September 1888. С. О. No. 383-Public, dated 30th April, 1889. 
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In some digging which I recently conducted, right around the quadrants of the 
circle between the gates, the original ground level was found to vary from three to 
five feet below the pavement. Marble statues, sculptured panels, piers, inscriptions, 
plain and ornamented rail panels, and a large number of fragmentary sculptures were 
dug out at these depths, and at distances extending up to fifteen feet outside the 
position of the great rail. None of these were zz и, and they are evidently 
mostly portions which had fallen to the ground while the central building was yet 
intact, and before it had become silted up with soil. 

The figures in the following Plates represent a few of the more typical examples 
of sculptures and other articles unearthed. 
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Fig. 1. A column in three pieces, 6^ 6" high, surmounted by elephants with 
howdahs and riders. It has had a terminal ornament or statue on the summit. From 
the south-west circuit. 

Fig. 2. A pilaster, 2’ 5” high. It has stood between sculptured panels, probably 
in the spaces between those of the newly discovered dagoba (Plate L, figs. a and 5, 
and Plate LI, fig. 2). From the east side of the south gate. 

Fig. 3. A portion of a slab, 47 long, with part of the capitals of a pilaster sup- 
porting a rail surmounted by a disc and га. From the west of the south gate. 

Fig. 4. A panel 4’ 10” long, with d&goba and worshippers in the lower compart- 
ment, and rows of lion and ¢rzsi#/as above. From the north of the south gate. 

Fig. 5. А base slab, 3° 8" long, with three dagobas, and four worshipping images. 
From the east side of the south gate. 

Fig. 6. А seated slab image 1’ 5$" high. The carving is stiff, and is evidently a 
late example. From the south-west circuit. 

Fig. 7. A slab statue of Buddha, 1’ 6" high. From the south side of the west 
gate. 
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Fig. t. A coping stone to one of the small rails which have existed on the sides 
of the gates, 4° 23" long. Along the lower part is an inscription. From the cast 
side of the south gate. 

At the gates, some statues, dégobas, and brick walls were found in position. 
Except one square brick building at the south gate, which is still several feet in height, 
all the walls are very dilapidated, and have not more than one or two courses of 
bricks remaining. It is, therefore, at present, difficult to determine exactly what they 
may have been; but they were probably small dagobas or the pedestals for statues 
or columns. Such a column was indeed found at the east gate. It is fluted, the 
flutes being turned in over the summit. It could not, therefore, have been intended 
for the support of any object. The lower part ofit was found close by, in the former 
excavations. Some walls on the south side of the west gate indicate a detached 
building, but they have been much destroyed, and what remains has yet to be further 
traced. Near them were found a number of plaster ornaments— of which ап 
example is given in Plate XLVIII, fig. 2. 
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Fig. 4. A panel, 1” 4" long; from the north side of the-east gate. 

Fig. 4. An elephant goad, 1' 527. 

Fig. 5. A уай or lion in stucco. 

Figs. 6 and 7. Some heads of statues in stucco. Similar ones were found at this 
spot during the previous excavations. | 

Fig. 8. А small bronze lamp. It has branches of hooded snakes supporting 
small oil cups. Two other bronzes were found at the south gate. 

Fig. о. The perforated lid of a vessel, 22” diameter. 

Fig. то. А small object like a miniature Фарова. 

Fig. 11. A grass cutting implement, 52” long. 

Fig. 12. А cup, 23” in diameter. 

Fig. 13. A grass cutting implement, 7” long. 
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Fig, 1. Convex circular lid, 84”. From the north gate. 

Fig. 2. Small bowl, 6". From the north gate. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Chatties, 42” and 5”. From the north Bate. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Terminal knobs, 22" and 427, From the north gate. 

Fig. 7. А flat bowl, 8". From the north gate. 

Figs. 8 and c. Two small /ofas, 22” and 28”. From the east gate. 

Figs. то and гі. Two small cups, 3}” and 28”. From the east gate. 

Fig. 12. A small Buddhist seal in lapis lazuli. It has the figure of a lion anda 
Pali inscription and was found іп the fields at Amaravati. Mr. Venkyya translates it 
as Bhitisa(ma) meaning “ the extreme limit of riches " or the name adopted by some 
king who thus called himself “ the wealthiest man." 

Fig. 13. A cylindrical jar with bulbous bottom, 61” high. From the west gate. 

Fig. 14. A water jar with long narrow neck, oZ". From the east gate. 

Fig, 15. A circular white marble sandal stone dug up inthe village. It has three 
legs and a lotus carved patera on the underside. Diameter 2’ 2”. It is presumably 
Buddhist. 


PLATE L. 


Dr. Burgess quotes! Fergusson as saying that the great s/z$z was surrounded by 
numerous small сЛагѓуаѕ, miniature copies of itself. Whether such stood, or yet stand, 
cutside the quadrants of the rail, is not yet known, certainly none have yet been 
found: but an extension of the digging would doubtless solve the point. However 
this may be, the latest excavation has shown that, besides statues and columns or 
stambhas, such structures did stand at the gates, outside and to one side of the 
roadway leading to them, for a very perfect example,—that is, perfect as to the 
lowest part of the structure, for the dome is away,—has been found beyond the east 
side of the south gate. At 50 feet outside the pavement, two gate piers have been 
unearthed, standing in position, The tops are broken away, but the discs on the 
lower part show them to have been similar to the posts of the great тай? Ata 
distance of و‎ fect outside these, stands the d@goba above referred to. (Figs. а and д. ) 


* Amar. апа Fagg. зтїгаз, p. 21. ^ кен Amar. and Fagg. stipas, Pl. V. 
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It is 11 feet in diameter, and is encircled by ten finely sculptured з/пра slabs. Though 
all represent a similar subject, that is, а 570)а with its worshippers, all of them differ 
in detail. The domes are mostly broken off, because the surface line of the ancient 
mound passes over them. The earth which covers them at present, though extend- 
ing to about 15 feet in height, is almost entirely that thrown out from the excavation 
of the centre of the mound. 

PLATE LI. 


Some remains of small marble rails with lenticular panels and plain posts, have 
been observed at the gates, particularly the east and north. Parts yet remain in 
position, but in a fragmentary condition. Outside those at the east gate, and to the 
south of the position of the roadway, was a group of six statues, all considerably 
mutilated. (Fig. 1.) 

Fig. 2 is one of the s/za slabs from the dagoba. A portion of its dome still 
remains. It may be compared with a more perfect example illustrated by Dr. Burgess, 
A narrow space between each panel has been filled by a pilaster similar to Plate XLVII, 
fig. 2, which has probably been one of them. 

‘Thirteen feet outside the d@goba, and at a lower level, some statues, including 
three of Buddha, were found lying prone. 

Fig. 3. Two draped statues of Buddha lying side by side. They are 6’ 4” high, 
and in almost perfect preservation. Another is shown in Fig. 4. It is complete, 
except the right arm and feet, and is 4' 2” high. 

Some light has been thrown on a point, about which there has hitherto been some 
doubt. On each side of the east and west gates are a number of large granite slabs, 
in reality broad piers, pierced on each side for lenticular rails. These, it is thought, 
may have been used as buttresses, or are perhaps the remnants of an earlier stépa 
never completed? Dr. Burgess seems to incline to the latter view.? Lying as they 
were, in different directions, either wholly or partially buried in the ground, no definite 
idea of their use or actual position could be obtained. I therefore had the whole of 
them completely exposed, and found that they all lay with their bases roughly con- 
‘centric with the circuit of the pavement; and though some had fallen outwards and 
others inwards, in the direction of the са, it was perfectly evident that they had 
originally stood against the outside of the great marble rail, forming another rail at a 
lower level, being, in fact, buttresses to support the foundations at these points. ‘This 
would have been necessary, as there, the ancient outside ground surlace is much 
lower than the pavement of the procession path. 

A number of the marbles unearthed during the excavations have inscriptions. 
Most of them are fragmentary.“ 

A large number of prehistoric stone implements, both paleolithic and neolithic, were 
found in the fields for several miles around Amarivati. These indicate the existence 
of a large community in times probably long antecedent to the date of the s/zfa. 


A. REA. 
‘Amar. and Fagg. shipas, Pl. I. 


3 One, it may be mentioned, at the east gate, has a line of a Ран inscription. 
3 Amar. and Fagg . stipas, p. 23. * These will be described in a subsequent article. 
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N the left bank of the river Pennar, about five miles below the taluk town of 
О Jammalamadugu, is the small village of Danavulapad. Тһе name means the 
village of Danavas or Ráksasas, designations by which the Buddhists and Jainas were 
known to the Hindus. The village stands on a high extensive mound, composed of 
the débris of ages” Opposite the village, the river runs from west to east, between 
steep sandy banks, which are almost at times hidden under the floods that traverse 
its bed during the rainy season. From the north bank of the river, the-ground slopes 
up to the village mound, which is situated about seventy yards distant. This in- 
tervening ground is composed of drift sand from the river, with, in places, а sub-stra- 
tum of black soil and broken pottery, such as is usually found in ancient sites. 
In this place, some buried Jain remains have been recently discovered, and partly 
excavated, The ground, bleak and sandy though it is, and apparently incapable of 
cultivation, has yet been let out to some of the villagers on рифа? ; and, in seasons of 
suificient rainfall, has been made to produce some scanty crops. 

The owners of one of these fields, knowing that bricks were buried in it, proceeded 
to dig them out. Close to the surface, they found the walls of a small square brick 
building, in the centre of which, the Naga-shrouded head of a Jain Zzrthamtara ap- 
peared above ground. The discovery came to the notice of the local officials, and the 
intended demolition was stopped. But for the fortunate discovery of this Jain image, 
the walls would undoubtedly have been destroyed 2% ѓоѓо, as so many ancient remains 
have been, particularly those of the Buddhists in the Kistna District. As it was, the 
local officials had the sand carefully excavated from the interior of the buried building, 
where а brick chamber or shrine, 11’ square with walls 2! ''و‎ thick, was brought to light. 
The bricks are of large size, measuring 19"Хо!Х4!, and are such as are only 
used in buildings of very ancient date. In this respect, they resemble those used 
in the ruined Buddhist s/z?as in the Kistna District. Inside the shrine, was a huge 


-- 


1 The site bears eve 


у ту evidence of being a very ancient one ; and this is confirmed by an inscription of the 
thirteenth century, in at 


i emple in the neighbouring village of Devagudi, which refers to а Jain temple at this place. 
A further confirmation was the finding of two Andhra lead coins at the site. A gold coin was also found 


there, and another similar, which had been got in the same way, was purchased in the village, 
"n Putta literally means a royal crder or grant. It has now come to signify lands given for cultivation to 
Private individuals bytGovernment. 
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monolithic standing Jain image, the.head of which had previously been seen! The 
image, so curiously brought to light, was evidently regarded locally with some 
veneration, and the villagers would very soon have succeeded in converting it into a 
Hindu deity, if they had been given the opportunity. 

In front, was a small antechamber with a sculptured pedestal outside it. А 
sloping ramp or pathway wasthen dug up to the surface from the front of the 
antechamber and further digging was stopped. This was its condition when first 
inspected by the Archzological Department; and except another image (fig. 6) there 
was nothing else visible on the surface. 

As the circumstances gave hopes of further discoveries, which have since been 
realized, I marked out the position which I thought other buried remains might 
occupy, and a field nearly an acre in extent was acquired by Government. The 
excavations which followed, have disclosed the existence of an extensive paved 
courtyard, with various remains throughout the whole of its area, and even extending 
beyond it. Of these remains, the brick shrine, above referred to, faces the east, and 
stands near the north boundary of the ground, being thus close to the village mound, 
This boundary is marked by a rough retaining stone wall, which runs east and west, 
ТЕ was entircly underground ; but, before the temple became buried in sand, it served 
to bank up the earth of the mound, and prevent it from falling into the temple court- 
yard, which is at a much lower level. The Jain statue in the shrine is 9’ 73" in height, 
from the knees upward. The legs below are covered by a stone pedestal, evidently 
thus placed to ensure stability. 

The pedestal is placed unevenly, and as a precautionary after-thought. It will 
be seen that a similar image (fig. 6) is broken off at the knees. The statue is cut 
in a white limestone, having all the appearance of white marble; and I may here 
mention that all the other sculptures, below described, are of the same stone. 

Outside the front of the antechamber is a beauti- 
fully sculptured whitestone pedestal, standing 2% sifu on 
a circular sculptured base. It is 2' 6" high. On the 
four sides of it, are seated 7zrAaxikaras, with a Yeksha 
standing on а lion on each side, The chief ат ага, 
which faces the shrine, has а five-hooded väga over 
the prabha. The pedestal stands on a-square platform 
and is surmounted by a lotus and scroll ornament, 
Underneath, is a circular base or pantvatiam, sculp- 
tured with elephants and crocodiles as vghanams. On 
the upper edge, is an inscription, as follows :—'' Най! 
The prosperous Nityavarsa,—the ocean wherein Sri 
(Lakshmi) 2:5. of spotless royal fame had her 
birth . . a . . . who always (possessed) great 
energy,— caused to be made (this) stone pedestal for 

Fig. 1. the glorious bathing ceremony of (the Arhat) Santi, iù 
order that his (own) desires might be fulfilled. It is said that poison (itself) is not 


1 See my Progress Report for 1903-04, Plate УГИ. 
£ The stone must have been brought from a considerable distance, for there is none in the locality. 
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(the worst poison); but that the property of a god is the (most) dreadful poison. 
(For) poison (if taken) kills (only) one person, (while) the property of a god (if 
«confiscated, kills the confiscator), together with his sons and grandsons." 
To the south of the brick shrine, and at a distance of 15' from it, are the moulded 
black stone basement 
7077777777771. walls of another 
temple, the floor of 
; Which is at a slightly 
+ higher level than the 
7 courtyard. It stands 
parallel to, but further 
towards the west than, 
| the brick shrine, and 
И кт "M : consists of a shrine, 
Fig. о. antechamber and 
mahimandapam. Тһе walls of the superstructure һауе gone; and whether they 
were built of stone or brick, or ever really existed, it is impossible to say. Тһе 
probability ` however 15, 
that the design of the 
superstructure like the 
plan, was similar to that of 
Jain temples existing else- 
where, particularly of 
those at Vijayanagar; and 
it is seemingly of about 
the same date. Some 
stones in a wall on the 
river bank may have 
been removed from here. 
The brick shrine is 
apparently earlier by a 
few centuries, for bricks of 
the size used in its cons- 
truction are never seen in 
buildings of a later date. 
Moreover, brick build- 
ings in this part of the 
country are a rarity. 
The mahāmandapam 
----! has traces of four piers 
Fig. 3. having stood on the cor- 
ners of a square stone plinth in the centre, with corresponding pilasters on the side 
walls. In the shrine, is a pedestal 22’ in length, with two lion panels in front. This 


me: 
1 


! AM the translations are by Мг. V, Venkayya, Government Epigraphist in Madras. 
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stone 187% s¢fz. Various plain and moulded stones were found in different parts of 
the mahámandepam, but evidently not in their original positions, Among these, were 
three bracket capitals. Оп a stone, at the front of the maha@mandapam is а short 
inscription with the words:—" The glorious (U) bad@va-Maharaju . . . . . . " 
(The inscription is apparently incomplete). At the sides of the east door of the 
mahamandapam ате a few steps leading up from the courtyard ; and in front of them 
isa square platform, similar to that in front of the brick shrine. It may possibly 
have been an open porch, in which case, another rectangular platform further to- 
the east, would be that on which stood a carved pedestal. Such a piece of 
sculpture was found lying close to the east side of this platform. It is 18” in. 
height (fig. т), and similar in design, to the one previously described but not 
quite so well preserved. It has four-seated  Tzr?Aami£aras, with standing Yakshas or 
vihanas at each side. А sculptured base or paztvatfam, probably that on which 
5 this pedestal stood, was found lying by the door of the знай 
mandapam, (Fig. 2.) It is round in plan, with a diameter of 
2’ 11”, and has an elongated water channel on one side. Around 
its side are various sculptured images. These in succession 
are—a male figure lying grasping a garland with both hands; 
Kubéra and his wife riding a horse; Varuna figures seated on 
a crocodile (табаға); а female playing а о иа; [Sanya figures. 
on a bull; аба ; Yama—with а ŝälam, seated on а buffalo. 
(пламва); and some other male and female dancing figures. 
А sculptured and inscribed panel (fig. 3) lay close by the 
pedestal above described. It is 34” in height. It has two sunk 
panels, inthe lower of which are two seated male and female 
figures engaged in worship. Between them is a vase (22144). 
In the upper panel is a seated Tirthamkara and nagahood and 
triple tiara. Between the two panels is а svasZzta. Under the 
lower panel are two inscriptions, divided by an upright central 
linc. The first part reads :— “ Kanakakirtidéva, the preceptor 
of Ádiseti ... ....”р the second:— “The tomb. 
(nisidhi), of Adi (setti), son of Ballava-Sirhgisetti of Penugonde” 
Behind the second temple, an earthenware pot was found 
about 3’ from the surface. Though undoubtedly old, it must be 
much more recent than the temple, for it lay in the drift sand 
covering the courtyard. 
On the south of the second temple last described, and stand-- 
ing parallel to it, are the foundations of a third temple, It is 
Fig. 4. similar in dimensions and general outline of plan to the other; 
but, the ground being low at this point, there is less of its walls remaining, The rough 
foundations of aright angular wall run in front, Near the shrine wails lay а square 


ا ا 


3 Penukonda in the Anantapur District is mentioned in several of the inscriptions, and is known as one of 
the Vidyasthanas or seats of learning of the Maisür Digambaras. Burgess. Digambara Фата Iconography у. 


та. Antig., Vol, XXXI, 1903, р. 459 fi. 
ге 
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pilaster 52 in length (fig. 4). It has floral ornaments and bevelled angles in the 
centre of the length, and a moulded neck. The capital is missing. | 

Near the mahamandapam, was а headless seated Jain image, 2’ 8” high. Beside 
it, was the lower part of a 7۸۸۸۶ and pedestal. Some distance to Ше west were a 
panivattam, with a headless seated female image, and a standing 7irthamkara (figs. 5 
and6). The legs of the latter are broken off at the knees. Itis similar to the statue 
in the brick shrine, but is of smaller size, being only 5' 3” high. It was 7 the 
chief image of the second or third shrines. 

Ata distance of 42’ east from the brick shrine is a small square platform, on which 
was a sculptured double panelled slab. 1٤ measures 2’ 7" high, and is similar to fig. 4. 
In the lower panel, are two seated worshippers, while a seated 77rthamkara occupies 
the upper arched panel. 1% the central band, is a lion. Below, is an inscription which 
reads:— “ The tomb (убити: и Honnisetti, son of Soyisetti of Penugonde (and) that 
of his queen (z. e., wife) virayi”. A few feet to the north-w est of the platform just 
noted, stands a row of five sculptured and inscribed stones. The stone on Ше left is 
4 6” in height and has two panels in front, with a worshipper in the lower, and a 
seated 77% йатбаға in the upper panel. Itis surmounted by a 2а/45а. Оп the back 
is an inscription \ with the words :—“ The tomb (ni&idhi) of the teacher, who belonged 
to Kurumari-Xà-tirtha. Натрахе of Parokhyavimaya (Pardkshavimaya sect ог 
school ?) set up (the nigidhi) .” 7 

The second stone has two panels. |n the lower, is а kneeling worshipper, while in 
the upper is a 77r¢hamkara seated on а throne, with a саи”? bearer on each side. The 
third stone has similarly sculptured panels, with, however, two worshippers in the lower 
one, and three lions on the front of the throne. Оп the back of the stone is ап inscrip- 
tion which is too much damaged for translation. The fourth stone has the usual two 
panels with a seated 777 атвата above, 
and a worshipper below. On each side of 
the former is а caurz, while his sign, а cres- 
cent, is depicted below. On the lower part 
is an inscription :—"'The tomb (niSidhi) of 
Marhgave, daughter of Vijayanna, a Раг уа 
of Penumgonde". The fifth, and last 
stone (fig. 7) in the row, is the highest of 
any, being 6' 5" long, and has three pancls 
on the front, and a surmounting Z«/aía. 

Fig. 5. Тһе lowest panelhas a horse and rider, 

with an umbrella bearer standing behind. Тһе central panel has a kneeling worship- 
per. Inthe upper panel 15 a seated  7777/ami£ara, with a Yaksha and Yakshi on each 
side, and three lions below. On the two sides and back of the stone are inscriptions, 
of which the first may be translated : — 

“This great warrior, the Daydaniyaka Srivijaya, ruled under (his) master's 
orders, over the whole (earth) (encircled by) the four oceans, 
conquered (his) enemies with exceeding wrath. 


having put down and 


‘This sword in the hand of the ‘matchless poet’ (Srivi ijaya) powerfully cuts in 
war and triumphs by stabbing on the battlefield the formidable array of soldiers, 
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having (first) scattered the huge crowds of elephants joining together )۸ e., protecting) 
the cavalry forces. 

“ While Srivijaya, the Dandadhipati of the king (Naréndra) the ornament of the 
Bali family, is enraged, mountain, (is) no (longer) mountain, forest no forest, water no 
water’ (and) the 

The second reads:—‘ Studying the Sastras; praising kings; always keeping 
intercourse with respectable people (Arya); discoursing on 
the various good qualities of virtuous men; observing silence 
when faults have to be exposed; kind and agreeable words to 
all; (апа) unparalleled meditation on union with the (supreme) 
soul let (ай these virtues) transform (those who practise 
them) into Finëndras, incarnate among men. 

Hail! Prosperity! In 1319 of the victorious (and) 
increasing Saka years, corresponding to the (Cyclic) year 
15уаға, оп Monday the ist (day) of the bright half of 


Phalguna, ыы i5 d Wee Be ی‎ ey, Да vert ad Sm ,یر‎ 8 
б... os s. меа (2). 
" Happiness! Great Prosperity! Prosperity! Pros- 
perity !". 


The translation of the third is as follows :- The fame of 
‘the matchless poet’ (Srivijaya) alighting on earth, quickly 
QAusukuru) filled the eight quarters, and not stopping 
Е (there), pervaded straight into the glove of him who was 

Fig. 6. conceived in the lotus flower (г.е., Brahman). 
“O! Srivijaya ! May your arm which is the tree of plenty to men that seek 
refuge, the famous (and) veritable forest-fire to the hay (vzz.) the 
enemy kings (and) the net (laid out by) the god of Love to (catch) 
the lady Prosperity— protect the earth! 

“О! Dandanéyaka Srivijaya, ever devoted to charity and virtue! 
(May thou) live long protecting the earth which is encircled by the 
girdle of the four oceans, under the orders of (King) Indra: 

“Happiness! Great Prosperity !” 

Of the Jain 777117 ۸4۶۸۰ represented in the various sculptures, 
some have a cognizance, and some have not. The latter omission, 
as in the case of the slabs, being due to the defacing of the symbol; 
and, with the statues, to removal from their original positions. Some, 
however, retain the china. ‘Thus, the pedestal in the second shrine 
has the lion, as also figures г and 7. Fig. 3 has а svasiz£a, and 
another a crescent as Астана. — Sreyamíta is mentioned as having а 
crescent? Some are surmounted by a hooded лага, as figure 6, 3, 
and one not illustrated, Fig. 3 has only а single hood: the one not 
illustrated has five hoods and fig. 1, seven hoods. The hood of one 
not represented here is broken, but has apparently been similar to that of the statue 


1 ‘This statement means that mountains are powdered, forests cleared and waters dried up by the immense 
armies of Srivijaya marching against the enemy. 
2 Dr, Burgess, loc. cit. 
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found in the square shrine. Dr, Burgess gives Suparsva as the one who has Ше Поп as. 
a characteristic, and the five snake-hoods over his head and under the usual triple crown. 
Other two in his list, Nos. 15 and 22, have the lion in connection with the attendants.) 
Тһе west limits of the acquired field, do not represent the extent of the court- 
yard in that direction, for the north retaining wall continues. 
. into the bank of sand. Something else may thus possibly 
22 be found in that direction. Some human bones were got 
; under the bank at this point. The boundary on the east 
\ having been reached, no further excavation could mean- 
| while be made in that direction. It was, however, 
ا‎ rumoured in the village, that in the east field, adjoining that 
already excavated, there were other buried remains, notably- 

a stone built tank containing a metal car. А pit was dug 

at the spot indicated, and some massive walls were found. 

хо a few feet underground, thus showing the correctness of 
) the village rumour in опе respect at least. Тһе existence- 
ү of a buried car has, however, yet to be proved. Nothing: 
| E further could be done till this extra ground was acquired.. 
Ж, This has since been done, and the excavations сап be- 
- resumed] at a future season. Some small objects, such 


Fig. 8. as earthen and bone beads, glass rings, and fragments. 
of ivory, bones and glass Langles were found in the soil during excavation. At а. 
———--——— short distance north-east of the 


Jain site, a stone Поп, 3’ 6” 
high, was found lying in some 
: prickly pear (fig. 8). On its 
: head is cut a water channel It 

has been the support of a soma- 
СІ for conveying water from: 
a shrine, probably one of those- 
here. On the east outskirts of 
the village of Danavulapad, а 
large slab with a bas-relief of 
Afijaneya, or the monkey god, 
was found almost completely 
buried underground. It is over 
8’ in height. He is shown in 
the act of trampling a 20450454: 
under foot. (Fig. 9.) 

As the Jains are known to the: 
Hindus as za£shasas, the sculp- 
. tured slab may perhaps have a. 

Fig. o. symbolical reference to the Jain 
overthrow and expulsion from the place. Тһе slab is similar to many which аге well 


! jbid. 
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known in and around Vijayanagar. It may thus signify ап inroad of the Vijayanagar 
armies, and the destruction of the Jain shrines. The inscription very possibly bears 
a reference to this or a similar conflict, as also may the horseman, sculptured in the 
lower panel of the stone. The inscription speaks of war and a victory, but the latter 
may have been the precursor of a defeat in which the previous victor fell, for the stone 
15 evidently a memorial опе. 

That Vijayanagar had indeed penetrated to, and exerted its influence in this direc- 
tion, there is historical evidence to show, in an inscription of king Sadásiva at the 
Virabhadra temple in Peddamudiyam, situated 12 miles to the north of Danavuiapág. 
"That several Jain temples still exist at Vijayanagar is well known, and that none of 
the Vijayanagar kings were of the Jain religion is an historical fact. The temples of 
that sect, though probably existing prior to or about the advent of that dynasty, still 
temain there in such a condition as might be expected from centuries of neglect, yet 
they bear no signs of wilful destruction. It is curious however, that not a single one 
of the chief images in these temples, which must have formed the principal object 
-of worship to the sect, is known to exist. They must all have been destroyed or 
removed. 

Opposite the remains of Danavulapad, the river banks are continually being 
washed away by the river, when in flood. "Various means have been from time to 
time taken to check the encroachment. Among these, is a wall built in the river 
bank. It may first have been erected at the time these temples were in use, or before 
it, but has subsequently been repaired, and that evidently by stones taken from the 
upper walls of the second and third temples, 


A. REA. 
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Fig. 4.—(A) Small terra-cotta parrot, 13" high. , 
(В) Terra-cotta bull, 23” long. Two other similar ones were also found. Қ 
(С) Ornamented stone plummet. (D) Fragmentary head of а terra-cotta horse. 
Fig. 5.—(A), (В), (С), and (С) are earthenware vessels of various shapes; (В) is one foot 
high and has a spout on one side, and is polished. 
(D) and (Е) Two ear ornaments about 11" long. ; 
(Е) Stone ring, 11” іп height and diameter. Holes are bored through it at 
intervals, у і 


PLATE ХХХУ. 

1. А stone panel, 16" long, with the figures of Ganésa, Brahma, Narasimha, Lihgam Mahisa- 
sura-mardini, Siva and Paravati, Nandi and other figures. А fragment of another similar 
panel is not illustrated. | 

2. A semi-transparent, stone Nandi with а long pointed stem, probably intended to be fixed 
оп a pedestal. The illustration shows its actual size. | та” 

3. А Nagakanyaka with a hooded snake. 

4. Fragment of а sculptured panel. The 
stone is dark red. Four other similar ones are 
not illustrated. 

5. АвшаП stone panel, about 25” broad, 
with some image too mutilated to be deciphered. 

6. A mutilated seated image. Height 2”. 

7. A small panel 14” broad with three 
defaced heads and busts. 

; 8. A black polished stone //ngam wrapped 

in fragments of cloth, and with two wire rings 

for suspending around the neck. It has been 
worn by Lingayats. Original size. : 

9. A black polished stone Пат with 
pantvattam, Size is that of the original. It is 
Fig. 4 such as has been used by a Lingayat. 

bull's head ir tl 10. Around stone slab, 14” in diameter : with 
a bull's head in the centre of a ring. It might have served as a seal. 


п, میک‎ oblong panel, 4” long, incised with a figure. This may also have been used as 


12. А neolithic black stone celt, picked and polished. 5” long. 
13. Similar. 4” long. u 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PEDDAMUDIYAM. 


PLATE BLII. 


SOME EXCAVATIONS АТ PAGAN. 


سس 


MONS the myriad pagodas of almost every size and description which cover the 
plains around the ancient city of Pagan, there are many which are now nothing 

more than mere shapeless heaps of brick, with no name or tradition attached to them 
and of no antiquarian value as they stand. А certain 


A : number of them, however, were built to enshrine some 

Е sacred relics ог emblems of Buddhism, and though the 

DAY s majority even of these have long since been pillaged 

(e ee of anything of intrinsic. value which they contained, 

they stil nevertheless afford an attractive field for 

ok lunes excavation, and particularly for occasional digging 

s № when a few days only сап be spared for the 

М а purpose, and when systematic work on an extended 

& temm ' scale would be impossible. In the spring of last 

a өл, <У ЗУ: year 1 had an opportunity of opening two such 

.- ‚ү سے‎ ruined pagodas: the опе situated at Kyinlo and 

———— С the other near the larger Abeyadana Pagoda at 
Fig. т. Myinpagan. 


Kyinlo is the name of a deserted village about 8 miles to the south-east of 
Nyaung-u. It is now overgrown with grass and low jungles, and its fields have been 
left fallow for many years. A shaft, measuring 18 feet square, was sunk to a depth 
of 20 feet in the Pagoda, and the following articles were found: a stone image of 
Buddha, two stone receptacles supposed to be reliquaries, mutilated bronze figures 
of the Buddha and two disciples, two clay votive tablets, and three iron imple- 
ments. The relic-chamber had evidently been rifled previously, and the treasure 
seekers had left what they deemed to be of no value from a pecuniary point of view. 

The stone image of Buddha (fig. 1) is one foot high and 7% inches broad. It is 
in the байиизра атийта or "earth-touching" attitude. The body is short and 
squat, and the features are not particularly prepossessing The ears do not touch 
the shoulders, and the downcast eyes wear a contemplative expression. The images 
in the Shwezigon and Ananda Pagodas have sharp features almost approaching the 


Aryan type, and their main characteristic is the well-developed chin, In the images 
Sa 
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made at the present day in Burma, the look of asceticism is absent, and the object 
of the sculptors appears to be to secure beauty of form rather than to exact piety and 
respect on the part of the worshippers. 

Figure 2, а and Û, are two receptacles, 
which, we may suppose, originally con- 
tained holy relics. They were empty, how- 
ever, when found. The one, which has 
been broken into two pieces, measures 
т foot and 2 inches in length and 83 inches 
in breadth; the other is entire and its 
dimensions are slightly less. 

The mutilated image of Buddha (Plate 
b LII, fig. 8) is in regal dress, and is 

Fig. 2. called by the Burmese “ Jambupati." It 

measures 6 inches in length, and 4 in breadth. The Pali scriptures acknowledge no 
such representation of the Sage, and it can only be referred to the Northern School. 
It is apparently Mafijugri, the god of wisdom, who is called “Jam-yang” in 
Tibetan The smaller images are probably intended to represent two of the dis- 
ciples of Buddha. They measure ЗА” X 2J” and 427х1 2”, respectively, АП 
the three figures are in bronze. ‘ 

Fig. 1, Plate LIII, is a votive tablet in clay, which measures 4” x 3$". It fixes 
the probable age of the ruined pagoda, which cannot be later than the 11th century 
A.D. Gautama Buddha appears under the Bodhgayà Temple, which is flanked by 
two caityas, and the legend on the back of the tablet (No. 7), namely, “ баБЪаййша- 


hanassa paccayo, ” the “ (attainment of the) basis of Supreme knowledge,” expresses 
the pious aspiration of a Mahéydnist. 


No. 4 is also a clay votive 
tablet measuring 4° Х 22". It 
depicts Gautama in the act of 
receiving rice porridge from 
Sujata, after his severe penance, 
The spire of the Bodhgayé 
Temple, surmounting the niche, 
symbolises that he has attained 


Buddhahood.? 
Figure 3, а, 0, and с, 
% : “ 9" " 9^7 
2 measuring 5 Xros 4 Хү, 
| Fig. 3- and 5% X1”, respectively, 


‘Mr. Taw Sein Ko writes that this surmise is based on three considerations: (1) the drapery of the figure ; 
4 2) the absence of the term “ Jamtupati” as applied to а тойга of the Buddha. in Pali books; and (3) the 
phonetic resemblance of the two words “ Jambupati” “ and ]ат-уапя.” None of these considerations, however, 
appear to afford sufficient grounds for suggesting the identity of this figure with Mafjuári. Nor does there seem 
1o me any reason for assuming that the two smaller figures were intended to represent disciples of Buddha. [Ed.] 
21 can discover nothing in this tablet to support Mr. Taw Sein Ko's conclusion that the figure on the proper 
right of Buddha is Sujata. There seems to have been another figure of the same kind on the proper left, and 
we may take them both to be devotees. Buddha himself appears to bein the same attitude as in fig. 9, رہ(‎ in the 
act of attaining enlightenment.  [Ed.] 
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ate iron implements, which appear to be razors or knives of a sort, but for what 
purpose they were used is not certain. 

The second small 570)а which was opened is in the village of Myinpagan. 
The пара in question is situated 5 feet to the south-east of the Abeyadana 
temple, which was constructed by Kyanzittha, King of Pagan, in 1064 A.D. The 
ыу f | small shrine (Но. 4 [(ف)‎ 
which is one of the subsidiary 
buildings generally surround- 
ing a central pagoda, is a mi- 
niature cylindrical structure 
rising to a height of то feet, 
and covered by ап outer 
casing, indicating that а 
larger 5/0)а has been built 
over a smaller one. Its 
original form was probably 
like that shown in fig. 4 
(а), which consists of a 
dome intersected by three 
bands of mouldings and sur- 
mounted by a capital and a 
Stkhara, Ап opening 6 feet 
long and 5 feet wide was 
made into the lower section 
of the dome, and the articles described below were found embedded in it. No stone 


box or relic-chamber was met with. 


Fig. 5 5 а brick measuring 
1327 X 5" X 2$ مم“‎ which are inscribed 
characters in an unknown script, 
which is probably ша Dravidian lan- 
guage. 

M Nos. 4 and 5, Plate LIIT, are votive 
1 tablets illustrating, by ten, or multiples 
of ten, the number of past Buddhas, 
who were as numerous as the " sands 
of the Ganges.” The former contains 
exactly го Buddhas, and the latter 100, 


No. 6 on the same plate is of exceptional interest, as it appears to afford some 
evidence of the prevalence, in Burma, of Lamaism, or the Tibetan form of Buddhism.’ 
The threc effigies represented on the votive tablet constitute the | 77-77 ог 
Buddhist Trinity, namely: (i) Ойағта-Кауа or Law-body, Essential Bodhi; (ii) 
Sembhoga- Kaya от Compensation-body, Reflected Bodhi; and (iii) IVirmána- Kaya or 


Transformed body, Practical Bodhi. 


1 It is not apparent what these three figures represent, but it may well be doubted if they represent the 
Тгі-Кауа ; and, even if such were the case. it would nat prove them 1 Бе Lamaistic. There is certainly nothing 
"Rä ; و‎ 


particularly Lamaistic in their appearance. ГЕд.) 
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No. 9 represents Gautama Buddha attaining Enlightenment, while No. 2 depicts 
him as turning the Wheel of the Law. Both these tablets bear Sanskrit légends. 
Their prototype appears to be fig. 128 at page 180 of Griinwedel’s Buddhzst Art їп 
ludía. The tablets were made in Burma itself, and not imported from India, as 15 
generally supposed, because their moulds have been found at Pagan.’ 


Taw SEIN Ko. 


—————— 


1 1 g ۲ 
ТЕ seems likely, however, that the moulds in question were imported from India. [| Ed.) 


TWO SCULPTURES AT МАМРОК. 


ЕРЕ miles to the north of Jodhpur is Mandor, the ancient capital of Магуйг. 

According to local traditions the place was first held by the Nagavamsi Rajputs. 
They were supplanted by the Paramaras, and the Paramaras in their turn were 
succeeded by the Padihars (Pratiharas), whose seat of power it continued to be till 
A.D. 1381, when it was wrested from them by Као Ohunda. The latter and his 
successors, the Rühators, reigned there till A.D. 1459, when the city of Jodhpur was 
founded and became the capital of Marwar. We have at present no means of 
ascertaining whether the Nagavarhgis and the Paramaras ever occupied Mandor, but 
proofs are not wanting of the place having been in the possession of the Pratiharas. 
'The stone found in the fort-wall of Jodhpur, the inscription on which was published 
in the Your. Roy. As. Soc., 1894, p. 4 ff., was originally from Mandor. The inscrip- 
tion sets forth the exploits of the Pratihara king Bauka and his predecessors. 
Similarly, in the ruins of the Junagada at Mandor, | found in January last a fragment 
of ап inscription stone also belonging to a Pratihara king. Again at Ghantiyala, 
twenty-two miles W.-N.-W. of Jodhpur, two inscriptions have been discovered, one in 
Sanskrit and the other in Prakrit. Both of them speak of the Pratihara prince 
Kakkuka as having erected a column at Maddodara. Maddodara, it can hardly be 
doubted, is Mandor itself. Another ancient name for Mandor is Mandavyapura- 
durga, mentioned in the Jodhpur inscription just referred to. Therein the sons of 
Hari$candra, the progenitor of the Pratihára dynasty, are represented as having con- 
quered it by the strength of their arms and having constructed a rampart round it. 
Anybody who takes the trouble to survey the ruins of the уннагаййа and its vicinity, 
cannot but be convinced of Mandor being a very ancient place. The objects of 
antiquity met with there have been described by me in the Progress Report of the 
Archeol. Survey of india, Westeru Circle, for the months March 1906 te March 
1907, but the oldest and most interesting of them are two zorana pillars. It is strange 
how Mr. Garrick in his description of Mandor does пої speak of them, although they 
are mentioned by Colonel Tod. In the Personal Narrative of the Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. 1, р. 684, Tod describes it as follows: “Тһе chief 
memorials of the Purihara are a gateway and magnificent Тогии, or triumphal arch, 
placed towards the south-east angle of the castle. It is one mass of sculpture; but 
the pencil was wanting, and | had not leisure even to bring away a rude resemblance 
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of the memento of some victory of the ancient lords of Mundore." The zorana 
pillars, which 1 shall describe, were found exactly at the spot where Tod's; gateway 
and forana stood. From his description it appears that the zorana was intact in his 
time, and it is indeed a pity that such a magnificent monument of ancient times should 
have been damaged and partially destroyed within such a short space of time! 
The pillars are two in number and appear to be of red sandstone. - Each has 
А _ been divided into а number of com- 
8 partments and has its uppermost 
part more or less destroyed. The 
lower parts of both are very much 
weather-worn ; сопзецией у it is 
impossible to identify the scenes 
therein sculptured. One of them 
had been well-nigh concealed by a 
thick jungle of cactus which had to 
be cleared before I photographed it. 
Both the pillars represent incidents 
from Krsna’s Ме. The pillar illus- 
trated in Plate 115 broken up into 
four panels, the middle two of which 
are damaged by the ravages of time 
and weather. The .second panel 
bore an inscription in ancient charac- 
ters, but it is well-nigh. obliterated. 
The panel above the. inscription 
represents Krsna ‘supporting the 
Govardhana mountain:. The narra- 
tive concerning the uplifting of the 
Govardhana mountain will be found 
in the Zarivamía, which is Ше 
oldest work dealing with the early 
life of Krsna. Briefly told it is: 
" [t was the custom for.the people 
of Vyndavana to offer worship to 
Indra on the 14th..day of the dark 
half of Kartika, but Krsna induced 
them to transfer their worship from 
Indra to the Govardhana mountain. 
This made Indra indignant, and he 
commanded the Samnvartakas, lords 
of the clouds, to go with all their 
host and pour down such a deluge 
as to cause destruction amongst them and their kine, and himself promised to come 
mounted on his Airavata and assist them. The lords of the clouds obeyed, and the 
whole earth was soon converted into one whole ocean. The cowherds thought that 
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the end of the world was approaching, and came to Krsna trembling with fear. The 
idea suddenly occurred to him of raising up the mountain. Accordingly he, by his 
divine power, pulled the mountain out of the earth and held it up high on his hand, 
While it was being uplifted, its peaks began to quaver, lions and tigers to roar, and 
serpents to stand erect and hiss. And, so long as it was so held by Krsna on one 
hand, it looked like an umbrella which covered all the cowherds and their kine and did 
not allow a drop to fallon them. Both Indra and the lords of {КУ clouds, after their 
fury was exhausted, went back on the eighth day to their abode in heaven." This is, 
in a nutshell, the story of Krsna raising up the Govardhana mountain. In the first 
compartment of the pillar reproduced in fig. 1 15 shown, at the top, the Govardhana 
girt with at least seven peaks? That the mountain had peaks has already been 
stated above. On one ofthe peaks may be scen a lion on one side and apparently a 
lioness on the other, and below it are two serpents raising their hoods, all no doubt 
troubled by the mountain being dislodged from its position, as mentioned in the 
Harivarh$a. It is worthy of note that here Krsna is represented as upholding 
Govardhana on one hand, as described in this work, and not on one finger, as stated 
in later accounts. On the left of Krsna are shown five figures, three of which are 
standing and two sitting. The most prominent of them, the one just below Govardhana, 
is, in all likelihood, Balarama. The others аге one cowherd and three cowherdesses. 
Down below are the cows, which, as well as the cowherds, Krsna sheltered from wind 
and rain. In the second compartment was incised the inscription referred to above, 
of which nothing remains except a few traces sufficient to show that something was 
originally engraved there. The third panel appears to have been divided vertically 
into two parts, in the right of which may be recognised the cows. In the other part, 
so far as J can see, are represented two figures, of which the standing and larger one 
is probably of YaSoda, working with a cord the upright churning stick in a pot below, 
the other sitting and smaller figure being Krsna, who looks into the pot and apparently 
is in the act of taking something out of it. This depicts one of the stories of Krsna as 
a child stealing butter. The fourth panel was underground when I visited Mandor 
last year and photographed the pillar. It is consequently not visible in the illustration. 
This year I revisited the place, and had a portion dug out of the ground surrounding 
the sculpture. This yielded the fourth compartment, which I think also is the last, as 
we lighted upon a paved floor below. Неге we have Krsna as an infant lying on a 
bed, with his right hand clutching a bird apparently as a plaything, and his left pulling 
one of his mother’s breasts. On the other side of YaSoda is a cart upturned. This 
is, doubtless, the scene of Sakatabhanga. Krsna, when an infant, was once sleeping 
under a cart, and his mother went to the Jumna to perform her ablutions. In the 
meanwhile, he suddenly woke up hungry, and, not getting anything to eat, began 
to cry and toss up his hands and feet. One of his feet struck the cart ahove, and 
upturned it. When the mother returned, she saw to her surprise the cart upturned, 
but was delighted to find her child safe. 

Of the second sculpture only four panels are visible, and the last of these is 
pattially buried in the ground. Both this and the one immediately above it have 
suffered greatly from the effects of damp and weather, and nothing has remained 
sufficiently clear and distinct to show what incidents in Krsna’s life they represented. 

T 
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Such is not, however, the case with the remaining two. In the first and the topmost 

may be recognised the scene of Dhennkavadha or the killing of the demon Dhenuka. ا‎ 
The story connected with this demon has algo 

been given in the Harivainsa and almost all other 
later works professing to describe the early life of 
Krsna It is as follows: “On the banks of the. 
Jumna, to the north of Govardhana, was a forest 
of #4 or palm trees. Опе day as Balarama and 
Krsna were taking а stroll there with cowherds, 

they caught sight of the tempting clusters: pf 
the zēla fruit, whose fragrance had permeated the 
whole sylvan atmosphere. Thereupon Krsua eg- 

claimed, 'If so fragrant the fruit, how sweet it must 
be!" Оп hearing these words, Balarama com- 

menced shaking the tree and causing the fruit 
to fall. That forest was jealously guarded Буға 
demon named Dhenuka and his host, all of asinine 

form. Ав soon as the sound ofthe fruit falling 
reached his ears, he made for them, bit Bala-. 
rama, and struck him on the breast with his 
hinder legs, Balarama forthwith seized. :him 

by those legs, flourished him in the air, and threw 

him up on the palm-tree, beneath which he was 
standing, with the result that the ass-demon fel] 

down with a quantity of palm fruit and with. liis 

breast, waist, and neck all shattered. After -thùs 

killing him, he destroyed his host also, and thus 

Fig. 2. opened out the whole forest to the cowherds." 

Now, turning to the first panel, Balarama can at once be recognised standing 

near and beneath a tree. 'The upper part of the tree has been broken off, but 

the few leaves that remain, as well as its trunk, leave no doubt as to the trée 

being a palm. Nay, just near the upper end of the stem and on its immediate proper 

left, has been preserved part of its fruit hanging. This shows that it was a date 

palm tree. Again, Balarama is here sculptured as clutching the demon by his left 

hinder leg only and not by both the hinder legs, as Ше Zarivamáéa informs us. 

This could have happened only before he flourished and flung up Dhenuka. Of the 

latter only the hoof of his front left foot is gone; in other respects he is- well 

preserved ; his asinine head, especially, can be distinctly noticed. : 

In Ше second panel, Krsna is represented as trampling upon and taming the cobra 
known as Kaliya. Kaliya was a five-hooded serpent, who, for fear of Garuda, left the 
ocean, and was inhabiting a large deep pool in the Yamuna. In consequence of the 
presence of Kaliya and his followers, the whole pool had been emptied of all aquatic 
birds and animals. ` Neither animals nor men dared approach it or drink its water. 
Опе дау, as Krsna was enjoying a ramble by the side of the Yamuna, he saw the pool. 
A thought entered his mind that if he curbed the cobra and drove him away from the 
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pool, he would be conferring а great vour on the cowherds. Accordingly he climbed 
а kadamba tree that was overlooking the pool, and plunged into the water. On hearing 
the sound the indignant cobra rose up, emitting Йге оп all sides from his mouths 
and bit Krsna, who, however, did not Ше: Seeing Krsna in this plight, the terrified 
cowherds, who had accompanied him, fled back to their houses and informed Krsna's 
foster-father, mother, brother, and all the people of the disaster that had befallen 
him. They ran to the spot, crying and wailing, and to their dismay saw Krsna, lying 
stiff and lifeless and encircled with the coils of Kaliya's and his followers’ bodies, 
Their lamentations knew no bounds. Balarama, however, who understood the whole 
situation, became enraged, and said aloud to Krsna, “О Krsna, these people think thee 
to be merely human, but thou art divine. Curb, therefore, this lord of serpents.” Ав 
these words fell on his ears, he at once broke through the coils of the serpents, and, 
bending Kaliya’s hoods, climbed them and began to dance. The cobra became 
exhausted, and prayed to Krsnafor mercy. The latter commanded him to quit the 
pool and go back to the ocean, and assured him that as long as the mark of his foot was. 
on his hood, Garuda would not molest him. 

Now, to turn to the panel, Krsna is figured here with his left foot trampling upon 
the hood of Kaliya, and his right pressing down his body, which then passes, and із. 
concealed, behind him, but emerges with the tail which he holds fast with his left 
hand. His right hand bears a bunch [of three flowers, the central a full-blown lotus, 
and the side ones mere buds. Like all representations of snakes, Kaliya is here 
shown with the serpentine body but with a human head crowned with a hood springing 
from behind the neck. Near Kaliya is another cobra, probably а 9427, his wife, who- 
joined her husband in seeking refuge with Krsna. The part of the sculpture, represent- 
ing these snakes, is somewhat weather-worn, but there is no mistaking the two cobras. 
The person standing on the proper left of Krsna is, in all probability, Balarama, who. 
is perhaps in the act of inciting him to release himself from the coils of Kaliya. On 
his proper right is a lotus stalk bearing anexpanded flower. This and the lily held 
by Krsna are meant to show that he was in a pool. 

So much with regard to the identification of the scenes represented in the various 
compartments of the pillars. It now remains to be seen how the dress and finery аге 
here carved. The lower dress of Krsna consists of the loin cloth passed round the 
waist and then gathered in front with the folds left between the legs and reaching down 
to the feet. These folds are, however, tucked in behind in the case of Balarama. The 
waist is tied by a scarf with both the ends loose and hanging to the knees. This 
lower dress bears a close correspondence to that of the figures sculptured on the Зайст 
gateways. Both wear two necklaces, one short and one long, the former consisting of 
a wreath of beads, and the latter of two or three strings inlaid with precious stones. 
Both wear large earrings, those of Krsna in the scene of the Upliiting of Govardhana, 

eing almost exactly like those of figures in the сайсг Ajanta paintings. So far as 

can be seen, Balarama has only two bracelets, one оп each hand. Krsna, on the other 

hand, has four bracelets, two on each hand, and also wears armlets. The head-dress, 

as was first kindiy pointed out to me by Mr. Cousens, is probably not a turban, and 

the apparent boss seems to be but a tuft of the hair, the latter being drawn up upon 
Tz 
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the top of the head with a fillet of cord tied jou: it close to the head, the end of the 
hair thus forming a tuft. There are also side appendages, which look like ram's horns, 
curling back from the forehead round the ears résembling in this respect the head- 
dress on а mediaeval scale (Cunningham's Maha-Bodhi, Plate XXIV). It will thus be 
seen that the costume and ornaments of the figures hardly enable us to determine the 
age of the sculptures. And, the inscription, which would have furnished us with more 
definite means to settle this question, is unfortunately, as said before, well-nigh effaced. 
The letter, which arrests attention most in what is preserved of the inscription, is Фуа, 
but here both the medial у and 2 may perhaps be looked upon as unusual and irregu- 
lar, and it may be doubted whether we have here the original letter preserved, - But 
this doubt can hardly be raised, I think, with regard to 7 which сап be traced twice. 
But the form of this letter is met with in inscriptions not only of the first, but also of 
the third, century A.D. What is, however, specially worthy of note in this connection 
is that thick top lines, almost triangular in shape, which are characteristic of the early 
Gupta alphabet, and to which my attention was drawn by Mr. Cousens, are here distinct 
enough, and may thus, in default of a more precise criterion, be taken into consi- 
deration in deciding upon the age of the Mandor sculptures. The age of these sculp- 
tures cannot thus perhaps be pushed earlier than the fourth century A.D. Butit is too 
premature to be positive about this matter, and it is only a thorough excavation of the 
site that will, in all likelihood, enable us to settle this question finally. 

If I have not misunderstood Tod, he describes these sculptures as “а magnificent 
Torun” ; but all the ancient ?оғайав so far discovered, such as those at Bharahat, 
Зайс, Mathura, and so forth, are square and carved on all sides. But the Mandor 
sculptures are not square, and are carved only on one side. Again, the little excava- 
tion carried on by me round one of them shows that both could not have been much 
higher than 12 feet. But ancient /oranas are of far greater height than these. Again, 
the right side of the sculpture represented in fig. 1 has been uniformly hollowed a 
little from the top down to the foot of the peak of the Govardhana mountain, on which 
the foot of the lioness rests, and has afterwards been cut slantingly and chiselled 
smooth down to the elbow of Balarama. There can hardly he a doubt that some 
other sculpture with” a projecting piece rested on this by the mortise and tenon 
arrangement, and, considering the height which could hardly have been much more 
than 12 feet, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they probably were portions of 
door jambs, such as still exist, e.g., at Sirpur in the Central Provinces, where we have, 


on the extreme right and left, similar panelled scenes from the life of Visnu, one above 
the other. 


D. Е. BHANDARKAR. 


JAINA ICONOGRAPHY, 


(i) Sakunika-vihara, 


М para. 24, pp. 41--42 of the Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, for the months July 1905 to March 1906 inclusive, I have 
made the following remarks with reference to a Jaina sculpture in the gitdha-mandapa, 
or closed hall, of the temple of Neminátha at Kumbharia, about fourteen miles north- 
east of Папа, the chief town of a Native State of the same name in the Mahi Kantha 
Agency, Bombay Presidency. “The most interesting of these objects of worship is a 
slab on which are sculptured, on its right side, what appears to be а Йа or river, 
and on the other, a tree with four figures below, three on one side and one on the 
other, this latter in the attitude of shooting arrows at a bird on the tree above. The 
epigraph incised below describes it as Sri-Munisuvrate-svdmi-binbam-asvavabodha- 
sa-malikü-vihara-tirth-oddhara-sahitam. The latter portion of this is not quite 
intelligible to me, but the former seems to show that the image of Muni-suvrata, the 
goth tirthankara, formed part of the sculpture. The word ء17۶7‎ occurring in the 
latter portion explains the part of the sculpture on the proper right side, which, as I 
have just said, represents a firfha or river; but the name of the ела and other 
details mentioned therewith are not quite clear.” It will be seen that neither the pur- 
port of the inscription nor the details of the sculpture were intelligible to me when I 
wrote the above account; and naturally 1 was eagerly looking to Mr. Cousens to 
throw some light upon the matter, especially as he was on Mount Abu for a long time 
and had a drawing made there of an exactly similar sculpture in a corridor cell of the 
temple of Теар а. But Mr. Cousens made only the following observation in a foot- 
note: “This is interesting as it depicts a deliberate instance of the taking of life, so 
abhorrent to the Jainas. It is doubtful whether the boats depicted here are true 
representations of those of the period. They are probably a sculptor’s fancy.” 
This hardly added to my knowledge, and the sculpture remained as much a mystery 
to me as before. 
Now, I have just remarked that a sculpture almost exactly like this is to be found 
in a subsidiary cell of Tejapala's temple on Mount Abu, and have also said so in a 
footnote in giving the above account of the sculpture in the Progress Report. 1 was 
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able to visit this temple last season, and to my surprise I found that the corridor cell, 
in which the sculpture was placed, was dedicated to Munisuvrata-svami, showing that 
these sculptures were somehow connected with that И’Инийвата as the inscription 
implied. Fortunately for me, a very learned Jaina Тан, of the name of Pravartaka. 
Maharaja Muni Sri-Kantivijayi, was present there when I was on Mount Abu, and Бе: 
was kind enough to explain to me the details of the sculpture. But he was not able: 
to refer me to апу Jaina work wherein his account had been given. But, having once 
got the clue, I was able to find from various inquiries made that the same account 
had been published by Maharaja Santivijayaji in a weekly called the Yarza. But 
here, too, we are not informed by him to what original source he was indebted. Ап: 
idea suddenly occurred to me that, as ASvavabodha and Sakunikavihara were firthas, 
an account of them must certainly have been given in the Jaina work entitled: 
Tirthakalpa. 1! secured three manuscripts of it, and found my efforts at last crowned 
with success. And the following attempt to explain the details of the sculpture is. 
being made after a perusal of the description therein given. 

In the first place, it is necessary to correct one or two mistakes which have crept 
into the transliteration. Not knowing the meaning of the inscription I separated the- 
letters samalihà into sa-malika. [thus took sa to be a prefix substituted for sahe 
and combined with nouns to form compound adjectives or adverbs. But, as will be- 
seen further on, samalzka is one single, and not a compound word signifying “а. 
female kite.” It is, in fact, the Sanskritised form of the Gujarati word заттай. Simi- 
larly, I took 4٤٥05020041+ to be two separate words, although, being the name of а 
place, it ought to have been understood as one word. With these emendations the- 
transcript runs as follows: Sz7-Munisuvrata-svümi-bimbam-Asvavabodha-samaltká-- 
uthara-tirth-oddhara-sahitam. The inscription evidently speaks of three things: 
(1) an image (bimba) of Sti-Munisuvrata-svami, (2) A$vàvabodha һа, and 
(3) Samalikavihara На. We know that Munisuyrata was the twentieth ¢i-tham- 
баға, and we can see his image actually represented in the first-half of fig. 72, but 
very little is known about ASvavabodha and Samalikavihara. Ав I have said above, 
a description of both these ¢zrthas is given at length in the chapter called Asvava-- 
bodhakalpa of the famous Tzrihakalpa. The whole text is in Prakrit, but a fairly 
good substance of it so far as it pertains to the Asvavabodha-tirtha itself has already: 
appeared, as an addition, in the analysis of the Зайғий/ауа-тардітуа, published іп: 
Гид. Ant., Vol. XXX, p. 293. It is, therefore, unnecessary for our present purpose to- 
give any extract from the original text, and it will be quite sufficient to quote here the- 
account given in the analysis just referred to. It is as follows :— 

“Placing his son on the throne, Munisuvrata, along with other (1,000) kings, 
obtained 25508 on Ше Toth of Phalguna $uddha in Sravana nakshatra, and on the- 
roth of Phalyuna vadya at Srāīvana nakshatra a temple was built of the lord Muni-- 
suvrata, which was celebrated by Indra and the Gods. The lord then set out on foot: 
to instruct the world, and arrived at Pratisthana (Paithan); there he discovered (by 
meditation) that a horse, who had been his friend in the previous life, was to be killed 
in the morning at an Дітатсайа (horse sacrifice) to be performed in the town of 
Bhrgukacha, and immediately started off, and on the way took rest for a moment at 
Sidchapura, where consequently a temple was erected at dawn by king Vajrabhrt.. 
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Early. in the morning the lord reached Bhrgukacha, a distance of бо yofanas, and 
took his station in the Korantaka forest, where he was reverenced by gods and by 
JitaSatru, the governor of the town, accompanied by his army and the horse. The 
Muni then taught the assembly thus:—‘This world is a terrible wilderness ; here, 
surrounded by evil beasts, a helpless being or sojourner is tormented by demons ; 
while walking in the divine path he is tied with four ropes and annoyed by a wicked 
forester; and he is defended only by a pious and honoured man. To protect the 
helpless is religion and a duty calculated to give all happiness, ес” The preacher 
being asked by JitaSatru whom this advice benefited, he replied— no one except the 
horse." King JitaSatru said, “ Master, who is this horse, that has obtained virtue— 
though a beast?" Тһе Muni replied :—''In the past existence I was а king of 
Campa, and this friend of mine was then my councillor, by name Matiságuru ; but 
engaging in bad deeds, he died and after several transmigrations he became a dis- 
honest grocer named Sagaradatta in the city of Padmintkhanda, and formed а friend- 
ship with a Sravaka called Jinadharma. They learnt from a Jaina teacher of the 
advantage a man obtains by erecting an Arhat temple of jewels, gold, or earth, 275. 
the destruction of all his evil deeds in the next life of the builder of such a temple. 
Accordingly, Ságaradatta erected an excellent Jina-temple outside the town, placing 
an image in it, and also a lofty Siva-temple to the east of it. On a summer day he 
went to the Siva-temple, where he observed the worshippers taking white ants out of 
„glî pots and crushing them under their feet. Не felt uneasy and began to clear the 
temple with his own cloth. Тһе chief worshipper continuing his work told him he 
was perhaps deceived by white-clad heretics as he vainly pretended to protect insects 
by unseemly means. Зарагадайа thought with himself that these highly honoured 
but wicked men would ruin themselves and their master (£e. himself). Не died and 
became this horse of yours ; but in virtue of the merit he had acquired in his former 
life by erecting a temple to the Jina, I have come to save him (365). 

Hearing this account the horse remembered his former life, and fasting in medi- 
tation for seven days, he expired and became a god in the eighth heaven—named 
Sahasrára. But while meditating he (the god) remembered his former life, and, 
‘coming down to earth, he placed an image of Munisuvrata in the centre of the gold 
temple at Campa and an image of a horse at Bhrgukacha, and so fulfilled the desires 
-of the followers of Munisuvrata. From that time Bhrgukacha became celebrated for 
‘its holy place called ASvavabodhaka. So also the Narmada, from Suvrata Arhanta 
having bathed in it, became a holy river with power to make the helpless to become 
lords.” 

The above account agrees almost exactly with that given in the 7irthakalpa 
with, however, one material difference, which, therefore, deserves to be noticed. 
Here we are told that the image of Munisuvrata was placed by him in the golden 
temple at Campa, but the concluding portion of the ASvavabodha narrative in the 
Tzrihakelpa distinctly informs us that it was at Bharukaccha that а temple to Muni- 
'suvrata was caused to be constructed exactly on the spot of the samavasarana of the 
tirthamkara, and that, in this temple, the image in question was installed, and an equine 
statue set up in commemoration of his birth asa horse, Since that tine Bharukaccha 
became known as Agvévebodha-tirtha, but in course of time, adds the Кара, that 
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place became famous by the name of Sakunikavihara, the account whereof given 
therein in Prakrit is here reproduced as follows :— 

«ёч gA ieda чачтназа fufegent че чат: Wu eur 
وو چم 8م ےم‎ safe aam Amt eden ата عو‎ ْ-× FY 
пет ہج‎ wer werd po qan ATÊ fear 9 WS] ята Anat WET RT 
بے‎ і иот чнай afew Adiu ай эсепте fa feri NS 
جج‎ TÊR я а чазй: UAT ча aa чет! WES чата- 
збх est! ہم‎ FETT FETT ч ٥8۰۱ sed gawd حدم وو‎ 
SF ARa مو‎ asam wri wee saaa ич! эта! 8 
مج یپ‎ ye ча эге ہو جج‎ afad fad ۱ق‎ asarerfafeet a 
موب‎ area ata fawri ней ufes ча at = Берат at dat 
aa аҷч wat ەہعع5 و‎ {єп TT OW | ят а 8۰۱ 
бей Чеаачта 1 че я яч! RAT AF چو‎ чят mata  ٭‎ 
faqafacat жета fest fas ata dafa aff جع‎ FUT 
«чес HN | der trad четт AAT RTT ud .ےو‎ 
пазача печатая честит та в чат TIT | wd чач 
guard urgend ч зччачтечетат wat «ЧЕ i aM WU d جوم‎ ЧЕ 
figan т а тате AUT Ч\н чатта да ates чете gamen- 
айе fat «та ач абата! cup ФА UAT fessi چہ‎ ете ۴ 
ہج‎ чаччечаї эт тй | گا‎ а Әз fafeu ез чая ча ٭ ۹ج5‎ 
جح‎ cur ا‎ тата беті cama ag ersuré язчат атат FUT qupd 
aera gerd fee) тава x fafaa afd تع‎ ace Рабнзт забата fafasi ч 
wat әп afaa faan fa зайет aa ufsad AAT curs чта 
fagani ga TFT HF AT THT ad َء‎ ata == ч ач چو‎ эге farg- 
ара: mafiu Hf | at Зазчач зас جع‎ ата яа 1 аз Нете- 
Ra чей aca aa aana qui ya sm | waar ETRE afea- 
ята ччеіч quu "iae qata. RA, da deste чс ہہ‎ аа яз 
fauaad ggu FEN нааз 199 maafana gar; эт чаи! а 
AM ниче quu ferr оя чєчйсшнбаят aE ae ow جج‎ ыш 
aha تچ ےو‎ чач fa а атет .جو‎ ج٢‎ fat :مہ‎ | зач 
RAT UTA AMIN | TE 8و2‎ чз جع ہہ‎ я gaea абст 
ате нет ач GRA азаа جج‎ sr سو چو‎ Кио frer- 
чүч я ха ate warf qd | xus fu gug fu епични 
чч Tet чат BI wed се amadu fade) Gena чит ae: asd 
ч четен TAFT TE) за я faa yaaa 
aster Алета а esas | яй а deed epu suf зле نمو‎ ят جچچچہچج‎ 
ыы Sari Зач? wat бабата گر نشی‎ RAE Hf yade- 
585م‎ asan | وو مو‎ Retarded чай cideqenurfa- 
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afama yu uraa ERUH q arate faam urdt! 
بے‎ яз багет wurdti MIRAT зи и чт بج‎ чїч | ]جج‎ sga- 
THAT aseza RAAT aku нет Si HIT аз уча! wsfasn- 
Farum ват ату 1 faseferta fai وع‎ тата AF 
шашай =й Яя faa 5:3:3۳ aR FRET | 


TRANSLATION. 


Here in Jambudvipa in the island of Ceylon in the country of Каіпабауа in the 
town of Sripura there flourished a king (named) Candragupta. His wife was Candra- 
lekha. After (giving birth to) seven sons she had, by propitiating the goddess 
Магадайа, a daughter named Sudar$ana. Оп mastering arts and lores, she arrived at 
maturity. Once while she was sitting, though somewhat inappropriately, оп the lap 
of (her) father, there came from Bharukaccha (Broach) a merchant called Dhanesvara. 
While sneezing in consequence of the smell of the three spices (vzz., black and long 
pepper and dry ginger) lying close beside a physician, he uttered (the words) Namo 
Arahantinam, Оп hearing (them) she fainted. And the merchant was beaten (by 
the people). Ав soon as she regained her senses, she remembered (her) previous 
birth. On seeing (him), she set him free, (declaring) that he was a brother in religion. 
Being questioned by the king as regards the cause of her having fallen into a swoon 
she said as follows :— In (my) former existence I was a female kite (living) on a 
banian tree іп the Korarhta Forest on the banks of the Narmada in Bharukaccha. 
In the rainy season there was a heavy downpour of rain for seven consecutive days. 
On the eighth day, being oppressed with hunger, I roamed in the town, and flew away 
on seizing a piece of flesh from the courtyard of a huntsman’s house. And while 
perching on a branch of the banian tree, [ was struck with an arrow by the huntsman 
who followed close behind. On picking up the piece of flesh dropped from my mouth 
and the arrow, he went to his place. There | was seen by а Szrz while I was crying 
piteously, and, after turning round, was tossing about. And I was sprinkled (by him) 
with water from his water-pot, and was taught the Five Salutations. Апа I put faith 
іп them, (and) after death was born your daughter. Thereupon becoming indifferent 
to worldly objects, she took leave of (her) parents after great importunity, and set out 
for Bharukaccha, accompanied by seven hundred vehicles in conjunction with that very 
voyaging merchant. Of these there were one hundred vessels for clothes, one hundred 
vessels for quantities of precious things, similarly one hundred each for sandal and 
aloe-wood, for corn, water and fuel, for sweetmeats and fruit of various kinds, (and) for 
weapons—thus (in all) six hundred vessels; there were fifty (again) for armed men, 
(and) fifty for presents. "Thus with seven hundred vehicles she approached the sea-coast. 
While the army was being held in readiness by the king (of Bharukaccha), who on 
beholding that array of the vehicles was afraid of an attack by the ruler of Ceylon, 
the voyaging merchant thereafter landed to allay the agitation (of the people) in the 
city, offered a present, and respectfully informed the King of SudarSana's arrival. He 
(king) then started to meet (her) on the way. Тһе princess offered (him) а present, 
and saluted. And there were great rejoicings in connection with her entrance (into 
the city). She visited the temple, and, in accordance with the prescribed rites paid 
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her obeisance, and did worship. And she observed a fast (in honour) of the 2ء‎ 
(sacred place). She resided in the palace assigned by the king. Ав royal allow- 
ance she was given eight ports, eight, hundred villages, eight hundred forts (and) 
eight hundred towns. And she was given as much land on the east as could be tra- 
versed by a horse in a single day, and on the west as much as could be traversed by ап 
elephant. All (this) was accepted through pressure (from the king). One day she inter. 
rogated that very same preceptor about her previous birth as follows: “ Revered sire, by 


what deeds did I becomea kite, and how was I killed by that huntsman ?” The preceptor 
said ““ О! blessed one, on the Vaitadhya mountain in the north of it there was a town 
named Suramyà. There was a king there by name Samkha, Lord of the Vidya- 
dharas. You were his daughter, of the name of Vijaya. Once, while you were travel- 


ling, you saw a Kukkufa-sarpa (a snake resembling a fowl) on the banks of a river 


near the village of Mahisha in the southern regions. He was put to death by you 


through anger. There on the banks of the river you saw a temple of Jina, and saluted 
the image of the Divine one with profound devotion. You were greatly delighted. 
As you were going out of that temple, you saw one female (Jaina) ascetic depressed with 
fatigues of (her) journey. On throwing yourself at her feet, you were taught dharma 
by the venerable (woman). You, on your part, caused her to rest, and attended upon 
her. You returned home late. In course of time, you paid your debt to nature (with 
your mind) intent upon A/fha-j7h@na. Here, in the Korarhta forest, you were born a 
kite. And that Кийвиша-зарра, after his death, became a huntsman. In your birth as 
kite, you were struck with an arrow by the huntsman through previous enmity. By 
(your) devotion to Jina and service to the depressed (woman) done in your former 
existence, you eventually attained to enlightenment. Even now continue following the 
religious practices, such as charity and so forth ordained by Jinas.” On کت‎ to 
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the words of the preceptor, she distributed all her wealth in seven spheres of charity’. 
She rebuilt the temple, and also built twenty-four subsidiary shrines, а posaha-sélé,* an 
alms-house, and a school-house. That sacred place was called Sakunikavihüra? after 
(her) name inthe previous birth. And at the close (of her life), after performing abstin- 
ence distinguished into dravya-samlekhana and bhava-samlekhana, she, observing a 
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1 The original is saptakshetra; see Ind. Ant., Vol. ХІХ, р. 241, note 43. 

г Posaha-sdlü is equivalent to Prosadha-salz, a place where Jaina Srécakes observe the Prosadha-vrata. 
Fer Prosadha-vrata, see Dr. Bhandarkar's Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts іп the Bombay 
Presidency ducing the year 1583-61, р. 115. 

3 It is worthy of note that the word for * kite ’ used throughout in this account is sail; or зай На. байна has 
been taken equivalent to Sdkunikā (vide e.g. Hemacandra's Desindmamdla), and it is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Sanskrit phrase баби Едотвата is employed hy Jaina writers. On the other hand, ғай or зай Ға must have 
passed into saval? ос savalia, and, as in Gujarati there is a frequent interchange of v and m, must have further 
developed into samali, vihich, in Gujarati, as said above, signifies a kite; and it is from this word that the 
Sanskritised form samattka must doubtless have been obtained which has been actually used in the expression 
Samalikázilira in the inscription noted at the beginning of this article, 

+ Sarhlekhana is of two kinds: (1) Drazya-sarklekhana and (2) Bhava-samlekhana. The first means аЛаға- 
fyaga, and åhāra itself is divided into (1) «бана, (2) рапа, (31 khadima, and (4) staarme, Bháca-sasleklana: 
means kasdya-fydga, and the Kasáyas аге (1) krodha, (2) māna, (3) тауа, and (4) ова. 
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fast, repairedto the (second) heaven—ISana—on the sth of the bright fortnight of 
vaisakka. The eraof Vikramaditya was established after the lapse of 1,184,470 years 
after the absolution of Sri Suvrata-svami. And 1,194,972 years after the birth of 
Suvrata-svami, Vikrama was to flourish. Thisis the genesis of Sakunikavihara. There 
are numerous ordinary ہ۶۸‎ in Bharukaccha. Іп process of time, after the restoration 
of the temple at Satrurnjaya was completed by Bahadadeva, son of Udayana, the 
renovation of Sakunikavihara was carried out by Arhbada for the spiritual merit of (his) 
father. Annoyance was caused by the heretical goddess Sirhdhava while Ambada was 
dancing on the top of the temple, and it was set at rest by Sri-Hemacandrasüri by 
the prowess of his learning. 

The above account, excepting the concluding portion of it, is quite intelligible and 
clear, and calls for no further elucidation. The mention of Атпһада having rebuilt 
the Sakunikavihàra ۶67 requires, however, to be more fully explained. Ambada 
(Amrabhata) and Bahada (Vagbhata) were both sons of Uda (Udayana), who was a 
minister of the Chaulukya sovereign Kumarapala. When Udayana became mortally 
wounded in his fight with the king of Surástra, he expressed a wish to his sons that 
they should for his sake repair the temple of AdiSvara on Satrufijaya and the Sakuni- 
kàvihàra at Broach. In the Auméarapala-prabandha, Merutunga has given a detailed 
account of these repairs, and, with regard to the Sakunikavihara, we are informed 
that Kumárapala, Hemácárya, and the Jaina congregation of Anahillapura attended 
the ceremony of erecting the flag-staff in the temple of Srisuvrata, and that, at the 
instance of the king, the rite of waving a light before the idol (@ratvika-mangala) was 
also observed. Апа then, at the conclusion of the ceremony, as Нетасагуа had 
come to bid adieu to Amrabhata, the former saw the latter dancing on the top of the 
temple through pleasure. Just at that moment, some annoyance was produced by 
the goddess Saindhavi, Hemacarya, comprehending what had taken place, went, with 
the flight of a bird and accompanied by YaSascandragani, to the environs of Bhrgupura 
(Broach) where the goddess was, and threw grains of rice in the wooden mortar 
before her, while Ya$chandragani was dealing blows to her with a pestle. At the first 
blow the temple shook, and at the second the idol of the goddess moving from its place 
fell at the feet of Нетасагуа crying for mercy. Thus, says the author of the Pra- 
bandhacintimani, did Нешасагуа return to the temple of Srisuvrata, after restraining, 
by the strength of his faultless learning, the evil caused by the heretical sylvan spirits. 

Let us now revert to the inscription incised below the sculpture found in the 
temple of Neminatha at Kumbharia. We have seen that it refers to three distinct 
things: (1) an image of Srimunisuvrata, (2) ASvavabodha firtha, and (3) Sakuni- 
kavihara firi/ia, and speaks of the uddAara or restoration of the two latter. And we 
have now fully, in the light of the information given in the Zzrz/takaifa, understood 
what these ZzrZ/as were and who restored them. It now remains to identify the details 
of the sculptures. Turning to the illustrations, it will be seen that while fig. 1 represents 
the original itself, fig. 2 is reproduced from a drawing of the original. The sculpture in 
Tejapala’s temple on Mount Abu, of which fig. 2 is an illustration, is ina subsidiary 
cell dedicated to Srisuvrata, and, as the cell is very small, it was impossible to photo- 
graph it, and a drawing had consequently to be made of it. И will be seen that the 
sculpture represented in fig. 2 is whole and entire, but that in fig. т is only the lower 
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half of the original. For fuller details, therefore, we have to depend upon fig. 2. 
Now, the temple of а Zzr£hazkara depicted in the centre in the upper half of this 
figure is evidently that of Srimunisuvrata-svàmi, referredto in the inscription and 
spoken of as having been built originally by the horse, afterwards rebuilt by Sudar$ana 
and further repaired Бу Ambada. The horse and the man standing beside him and 
restraining him, who are carved on the properleft, can easily be identified with the 
sacrificial steed which Munisuvrata saved, and with JitaSatru, the governor of 
Bhrgukacha, from whom he freed the steed. On the proper right of the temple are, in 
‘one panel, a warrior sitting with a sword in his right hand and a child on his lap. 
There can hardly be a doubt that they are Candragupta, king of Ceylon, and his 
‘daughter Ѕидагбапа, who, we are told, was sitting on the lap of her father when 
Dhaneávara, a merchant from Broach, visited him. DhaneSvara himself seems to 
have been portrayed in the adjoining panel with an attendant behind him bringing 
presents for the king. Тһе proper right half of the lower part of the sculpture is 
largely occupied by a representation of what unquestionably is a river. Тһе 
various aquatic animals such as the tortoise, makara, eel and other fish as well as 
its meandering course do not leave even the shadow of a doubt as to its having been 
intended for a river. And this river can be no other than the Narmada, over a part of 
which SudarSanà must have sailed before reaching Broach. Іп the river are re- 
presented two vessels doubtless belonging to SudarSana’s fleet. In the larger of these, 
the woman, over whose head an umbrella is held by a servant from behind, must be 
Sudarśanā. The remaining part of the sculpture represents SudarSana’s birth of 
sakbunzkü. The kite on the tree is herself as ٤ء٥۰۱۷5,‎ and the tree is the banian 
tree on which she lived in the Korasita forest. The man, figured below in the attitude 
of shooting, is the huntsman, who discharged an arrow at her. The kite, it will be 
remembered, stole away a piece of flesh from the huntsman’s house, and, in fig. 1, the 
kite is properly represented as eating the piece of flesh though it does not seem to 
have been doing so in fig. 2. There is another kite represented down below, which is 
to be understood as the śakunikæ dropped on the ground when pierced with the arrow. 
Near her are two Jaina ascetics, one holding a gourd and both, brooms. One of them 
is doubtless the ascetic, who sprinkled her with water and taught her tbe pavicha- 
чатаздаға, by means of which she was born daughter to the king of Ceylon. On fig. 2, 
in both the lower corners, are shown standing one female and one male, the latter with 
beard and both with hands folded. They do not appear to form part of the scene re- 
presenting the life of SudarSana as Sekuntk@. 1а fig. 1 their places are reversed, 
and they are shown as distinct from the scene depicted there, by each being carved in 
a panel The same man and woman are apparently sculptured standing by the 
shrine of Munisuvrata. Who they are, cannnot be positively determined, but а con- 
jecture may be hazarded that they аге Ambada and his wife. The practice of per- 
‘sans keeping their statues and those of their relatives in the temples they built or 
rebuilt is too common to require any proof. And, as the inscription refers to ihe 
uddhüra or restoration of the ASvavabodha and Sakunikavihara tirthas, and is later 
"than the time of Ainbada, it is not unlikely that, when he repaired the temple, he had 
‘his own and his wife’s images set up there. 
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A NEW FIND OF PUNCHMARKED COINS. 


———Á— 


N November 1906 certain coolies, engaged in clearing away some earth from the 
| southern edge of the Government House grounds in Peshawar, found at a depth of 
about و‎ or 10 feet a small undecorated earthenware vessel containing a large number 
of badly corroded coins, which they divided among themselves. As soon as this fact 
was reported to me, | consulted with the Deputy Commissioner, and, thanks to the 
energetic measures he took, 61 of the coins were recovered, though it is to be feared 
that some had already been disposed of in the bazaar. 

On examination the find proved to consist exclusively of punchmarked coins, and 
in view of the infrequency with which the exact provenance of such finds has been 
recorded, it has seemed advisable to publish these in more than usual detail, 
because the find spot of these particular coins being definitely known, the collection 
is of special interest. 

So much has already been published about this class of coins in general, that 
few introductory remarks are called for. The method of their manufacture out of 
rods or bars of metal, cut for the most partinto oblong cubes whose weight was then 
adjusted by clipping the corners, their departure from the Greek type of coinage both 
in standard of weight and in the nature of the marks impressed upon them, as well as 
their other special characteristics, arc all given іп Rapson’s “ Indian coins " (page 2) and 
elsewhere. For our purposes it will be sufficient to state that according to the con- 
sensus of opinion among numismatists, they appear to be the oldest known coinage 
of India, to be of indigenous origin and to represent that “ minted silver" which 
Quintus Curtius tells us Omphis, the Raja of Taxila, presented to Alexander. All this 
invests them with considerable interest, and although the total absence of legends 
or other written characters upon them makes it difficult to determine the date or 
source of the individual coin, still it seems probable that more detailed and systematic 
study of the symbols with which they are adorned, willlead to sound conclusions 
regarding the class as a whole. That these symbols have already been discussed at 
great length by Theobald in the J. A. S. B. for 18до (Vol. LIX), is well known, but 
no one can read his article without being struck by the uncertainty of many of his 
identifications and the fancifulness of others. Furthermore, an examination of 
the present collection tends to disprove certain of his statements, and as the genuine- 


ness of the specimens is beyond all question and their provenance definitely known, 
the fact is rendered the more interesting and significant. 
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The first large question which presents itself is the religious significance of the 
symbols used. Are they Hindu or Buddhist in character? That some are the latter 
has long been recognized and that others are Hindu seems practically certain, More- 
over, I am inclined to believe, and there is certainly no а prior? reason against the 
belief, that the two classes of symbols will be found 2% general to fall apart, the more 
pronouncedly Buddhist occurring together and vzce versd. Not that a hard and fast 
line can be drawn, for, as is well known, certain of the symbols were used by both reli- 
gions simultaneously. А differentiation, however, into Buddhist and Hindu coinage 
will, I believe, be of assistance in the interpretation of many of the symbols and tend 
to a lessening of that arbitrary fancifulness in identification which the methods hitherto 
followed have usually ended in. Thus 1 would suggest that where the so-called solar 
wheel is found associated with other symbols of а predominatingly Buddhist nature, 
it should be interpreted rather as the Dharmacakra. Similarly the branch in like 
association would be a symbol of the sacred Bo-tree. In this way it appears to me 
one is much more likely to arrive at a sound and systematic understanding and classi- 
fication of these coins than by any inquiry, however learned, into the ultimate origin 
of such symbols in general. 

Working along these lines therefore, I believe that I am justified in ascribing а 
Buddhist origin to a certain large proportion of the coins in the present find. 1 is 
not contended that the matter is beyond question, but the probabilities appear to me 
to be strongly in favour of this conclusion. 1 find, namely, that 5 of the symbols 
are constantly associated together, viz., (following Theobald) (г) the solar wheel, his 
fig. 139, (2) the branch, his fig. 85, ейс., (3) the s¢#pa, his fig. 51, (4) the humped 
‘bull before а taurine, (but not “© couchant” in these coins), his fig. 16, and (5) a figure 
generally of the type called by him a central sphere supporting 3 chafras with inter- 
vening taurines, inadequately represented by his fig. 94. Considering at first the 
identifications given: in the first place the so-called ура is unsatisfactory. Мо 
ара that I am familiar with looks the least in the world like the symbol in question, 
whereas definite and unmistakable representations of these structures occur in 
ancient art which are what they should be and what alone could be expected. I would 
propose, therefore, either to abide by Cunningham's old term of chaitya, meaning а 
chaitya cave whether in façade or in section (cf. the illustration No. 58 in Fergusson's 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 123) orto call the symbol а ушага in Fergusson's 
sense of the word and to understand it as representing some such structure as that 
shown in fig. 67, of. cré. (р. 134). But in any case, the Buddhist origin and signifi- 
cance of the symbol has not been questioned. This being established I would see іп 
the ''Solar wheel" a Dharmacakra. Тһе wheel as used conventionally is even 
commoner among the Buddhists than among the Hindus and whatever its origin or 
primary significance, there is certainly nothing to adduce against the assumption that 
in connection with Buddhist emblems it represents the familiar Buddhist wheel of the 
Law, however Solar it may have been originally. Furthermore no fancifulness is 
required to sce in the branch an abbreviated emblem of the Bo-tree, the sacred tree 
par excellence among the Buddhists. The Hindus do not possess any exact counter- 
part of this tree. That is to say, no actual and individual tree is so sacred in Hindu 
"tory as this Bo-tree and the use of such a symbol among the Hindus could never 
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have such full significance in consequence. Їп other words, the symbol gains in 
significance and importance on being interpreted as Buddhist, which makes it reason- 
able, at least, so to interpret it. | 
Thus without doing any violence to our evidence, we have good reason for 
assuming that و‎ of the 5 symbols in this group are Buddhist in character. This fact 
in turn lends probability to the assumption that the others are likewise. And to one 
working along these lines the conviction is easy that in the so-called sphere. зир- 
porting 3 chatras with intervening taurines (even granting that this analysis is correct 
and that these are the original elements ; for we are not so much concerned with ulti- 
mate elements as with finished and accepted symbols whose constituent parts may 
very well have been but dimly understood) we have a highly conventionalized lotus. 
It is true that reference to fig. ہو‎ in Theobald’s article is not likely to establish this 
identification but, as mentioned above, the figure very inadequately represents the 
symbol. To begin with, the surrounding circle of the depressionis omitted, and 
furthermore, in the present coins at least the taurines are іп size very much better 
proportioned to the chatras. Ifthe figure were shown as the symbol actually appears 
on the coins (cf. for instance the one occurring in the lower left hand corner of coin 
No. 3 on Plate LIV, A) the resemblance would be much plainer. Indeed, on some of 
the coins of the present collection it is so striking as to be well-nigh irresistible. АЕ 
any rate, such identification is in my opinion much simpler and more natural {һап any 
other and is supported by the fact that in this way the symbol is made more intelli- 
gible and is brought into more natural association with the others! They all gain - 
coherence and significance and mutually explain one another. For although the lotus 
as such is certainly not an exclusively Buddhist emblem, at the same time it is so 
omnipresent in the Buddhist art of all periods, that it is at least appropriate and 
harmonious in any group of however distinctively Buddhist elements. E 
The only one of the five which is not so easily shown to be Buddhist is the 
humped bull with the taurus mark. I confess that 1 do not know of such a symbol 
in Buddhist iconography. But on the other hand, its occurrence on these coins, even 
granting their Buddhist nature, need not necessarly be anomalous. Аз stated 
above, it is known that many symbols especially in those early days were current 
among both communities with or without a difference in significance, and there is 
nothing inherently impossible, nay, nor improbable that the sacred figure of the bull 
should have been retained here and. there in popular favour by those Hindus who had 
gone over to the Buddhist teaching. For it is only fair and reasonable to point out 
that the Buddhists were themselves merely Hindus .of another sect. I am inclined 
therefore to thinkthat those coins among the present lot which show this group of 
five symbols namely the Chaitya, the dharmacakra, the branch, the lotus and the bull, 
are of a sufficiently well-defined nature to be classed as Buddhist, notwithstanding 
the fact that one of these symbols is more familiarly associated by us with the Hindus: 
Nor does the early date usually ascribed"to these coins necessarily disprove 
or even seriously militate against this theory. It is the class as a whole which is put 
down as pre-Alexandrine in origin. Мо one can date individual coins among the class 
within several centuries, and the present specimens, therefore, may well enough be 


? Ie should be noticed that even if Theobald’s analysis is followed, the symbol still rémains Buddhist. 
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no older than the 2nd or 4rd centuries В. С. It is known that Абока sent mission- 
aries to the Frontier in the middle of the 3rd century B. C. and these coins may not 
be older than Agoka’s times. But, even if they were, there is no а )ғ2077 reason for 
supposing that Buddhism had never been heard of onthe Frontier before the arrival 
of ASoka's evangelists. Indeed such a theory is distinctly against the probabilities. 
Taxila was in those days the learned centre of India, the University town to which 
students flocked from all over the country, and, 2050 facto, the greatest scholars and 
thinkers ofthe age also. It is incredible to my mind that the greatest religious 
teacher of the age, and the greatest religious movement, should һауе remained 
unknown and undiscussed for three whole centuries in ёле intellectual centre of the 
land; when, too, we have historical evidence of the intercommunication between 
Magadha and the far Frontier, not alone for ASoka's time but even for that of his 
grandfather. Nay, it seems altogether idle to suppose any such thing, and even if the 
present coins could be shown definitely to belong to the 4th century (which they 
unfortunately cannot be) I should still be inclined to feel that the bulk of the evi- 
dence they afford is sufficient to establish them as Buddhist, in other words to prove 
them the coinage of some particular Buddhist prince or other Buddhist authority. 

For that is another point of interest to note in regard to these coins. It has 
been stated by various authorities that the symbols are arbitrary figures, the arbitrary 
marks of particular moneyers, perhaps, and that they were punched into these coins 
from time to time by these different authorities as they chanced to come into their 
hands. But my tabulation of the marks occurring on the coins of the present collec- 
tion tends directly to a refutation of this view. Тһе above-mentioned group of 5 
symbols occurs on 20 of the 61 coins in the collection, with one symbol regularly in 
each corner, and one, with like regularity the dharmacakra, impressed on one edge 
and overlapping the nearest two. This alone would have rendered the old theory 
doubtful, but when it is added that in every case where the punchmark on the reverse 
was decipherable it was found іо be what Cunningham called the “ Taxila mark,” 
we have an invariable concomitance established between a particular group of s 
symbols on the obverse anda particular “ mint mark" on the reverse, which cannot 
conceivably be lacking in significance and which points decidedly to these coins 
having been the regular coinage of some one accepted central authority, and the 
symbols or their selection the recognized insignia of the same, моё the private marks 
of individual moneyers impressed haphazard from time to time. And this alone adds 
а fact to our knowledge of this coinage as a whole which is full of meaning. 

Of the single coins in the present collection, No. 18 of Plate LIV А is perhaps 
the most interesting. Human figures are not absolutely rare on punchmarked coins, but 
they are nevertheless comparatively so. Other examples will be found in Rodgers’ 
“ Coin Collecting in Northern India," Plate 1, іп Cunningham's “Coins of Ancient 
India,” Plate 1, No. 11, and in Theobald, fig. 1. But although the present coin also 
as well as all those mentioned above, shows three figures, one man and two women, 
still an examination of the coin in detail does not support Theobald's contention that we 
have here a polygamous king with his two wives. The spacing of the three figures 
on our coin shows tliat the man and the woman to the right constitute a definite pair 


separated by a slight space from the woman on the left, nay, still closer examination 
x 
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of the original discloses at the extreme left edge of the coin, to the left of the last 
woman's head, another headdress similar to that worn by the male of the other couple, 
so that it seems certain that the original stamp or punch did not show one man and 
two women, but two couples, the fourth figure falling without the dimensions of the 
coin, as so often happens. Another fact of interest in connection with this coin is the 
occurrence of the peacock on both obverse and reverse. In the latter case it stands 
alone and not so far as I can see on а “ szzifa," as Theobald says, but rather on a 
pair of somewhat overdeveloped feet. The occurrence of this figure elsewhere also 
in conjunction with the device of the human figures (cf. Rodgers, Joc. crt.) leads to 
the thought, furthermore, that this combination of symbols may also be constant, 
which would give us another distinct type among punchmarked coins. Unfortunately 
there is only one coin of this class in the present collection, and آ‎ have therefore 
been limited in comparing it with other specimens to such plates as have been 
published. But a comparison of originals is much to be desired, and might lead to 
interesting results. 

The determination of the quadruple nature of this device of human figures, 
furthermore, tends in turn to discredit Theobald's ingenious theory about the symbol 
designated by him “ Three huts " (his fig. 59), which is seen plainly in Nos. 6 and 9 
of Plate LIV A to this article. Instead of seeing in this symbol the huts of the 
above-mentioned man and his two wives, would it not be more natural to consider it a 
simple variation of the chaitya motif ? 

Another identification of Theobald's which calls for mention is that of his figure 118 
(seen lying sideways, on No. 1 of Plate LIV A to this paper), which he calls “а food 
receptacle for birds.” I must be pardoned if I agree rather with that forerunner of his, 
whom he quotes, in thinking that this device zs hard to interpret. In the first place 
| am not aware of any representation of an ancient begging bowl with, as Theobald 
puts it, “two ears on one side, representing the ends of the band, by which the bowl 
is partly supported round the neck of the mendicant friar, as he wanders around 
to collect the offerings of the pious ;" and there is no dearth of representations of this 
object in the Сапаһата school alone. Furthermore, it is not stated what special 
propriety there would be in the association of two taurus marks with a receptacle of 
the kind. Іп these circumstances, therefore, it would seem better to confess frankly 
that we do not know at present what the symbol does represent. Such confession 
appears at once sounder and more scholarly than so forced an identification as the 
one quoted above. 

I would suggest, also, that the interpretation given by Theobald for his fig. 136 
which is, however, far from satisfactory as a representation of the device), which is seen 
best in the present collection on No. 8 of Plate LIV B is not altogether convincing. 
He regards it as a modified form of the caduceus, but remarks himself on the curious- 
ness of the fact that “ when once established” it “ should have fallen into desuetude in 
India, as it is essentially related to the lord of life, Mahadev, whose worship is still so 
popular there.” It is also curious, or would be if the fact were established, thai such 
а familiar and significant object as the snake should come to be so sadly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented in a land where the tendency has been rather to metamor- 


phose other mistaken objects into serpents, regardless of propriety; witness the 
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sometime garland borne by little Eroses in the art of Gandhara. 15 it not possible, on 
the other hand, that the chance and admittedly partial resemblance of this figure to the 
caduceus misled one too familiar with classical symbolism and thatthe real identifica- 
tion is to be sought along altogether different lines ? It occurs for instance on six coins 
in the present collection. In view, therefore, of my contention that we should try in so 
far as possible to interpret a given symbol in the light of its associates, let us enquire 
with what other figures it occurs. The first instance is on coin No. 27 of Plate LIV 
A, and the others with it are two crescents back to back (representing probably an 
incomplete chaitya with surmounting crescent as usual) the lotus (2), and the wheel. 
The next is on No. 8 of Plate LIV B, associated apparently with two lotuses, the reverse 
showing two very faint marks, possibly an arrangement of taurines about a central boss, 
and the cbaitya motif. Тһе third is оп No. 16 of Plate LIV B, associated with the 
wheel, the reverse showing the peacock. Again on No. 20 of Plate LIV B, with the 
lotus, the wheel, a branching plant(?) and a hare, the reverse being indistinct. Also 
on No. 25 of the same plate, where only the wheel сап be made out with certainty 
and on the reverse the “caduceus” itself; and lastly on No. 31, Plate LIV В, 
associated with the wheel and the chaitya, the reverse showing а tree. In other 
words, it is regularly associated, so far as the evidence afforded by the present 
collection goes, with symbols predominatingly Buddhist, not one of those named 
above being in any way specially or essentially “© related to the lord of life Mahadev." 
'That is to say, it appears on coins of a seemingly Buddhist character. Our next 
enquiry is, therefore, can the symbol be interpreted in terms of Buddhism ? And the 
answer is a decided affirmative. Poor as a caduceus, the figure is excellent as a 
tec, and what simpler or more natural than that the fee, the crowning point of the 
stia, should be included in the comprehensive symbolism of this coinage 7 And how 
vastly more harmonious an association than that of the alien caduceus. 

Nor need we abandon this identification of the symbol through any fear of 
anachronism, however thoroughly we may agree with M. Foucher’s exposition of the 
development of the за. For the famous gates at Sanchi and the Bharhut remains 
show numerous representations of s/7pas with the most elaborate finials (cf. inter 
al., Plate 49 of Burgess's “ Anc. Mon., etc., of India.") 

Without going into further details therefore, for а complete list of the symbols 
is given at the end of this article, I would say in conclusion that the main results of 
my study of these coins is the conviction that a more careful division of this coinage 
into Buddhist and Hindu types, wherever such classification is possible, and a simpler 
and more natural effort to explain the individual symbols ти the light of their 
assoczates, so as to bring the devices into intelligible and significant harmony аз 
grouped together, will lead to а considerable increase in our understanding of the 
coinage as a whole. Further tabulation and definition of these groups is also desired, 
for it seems only reasonable to suppose not only that other constant groups can be 
established, but that other invariable concomitances between these and particular 
“mint marks’? can be shown. In other words that little by little we shall be able to 
fix an increasing number of distinct types, and in this way to bring order out of the 
chaos hitherto prevailing in regard to this interesting branch of Indian numismatics. 


D. B. SPOONER. 
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Chart showing Distribution and Grouping of the Symbols 
on the Obverse. 
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Chart showing Distribution and Grouping of the Symbols 
on the Obverse. 
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Catalogue of the Symbols with Abbreviations. 


a.—Conventional lotus. 

$.—Humped bull with taurus mark, 
¢.—Branch. 

d.— Wheel. 

e.—Chaitya. 

f Marine monster (?). 
£-—2 taurines under cross with surmounting vessel. 
I, —Elephant, 

1,—2 fish (?) under 

y—Trigula (9). Ф 

taurus marks under a cross,‏ ہے( 
2--Реасоск.‏ 
т.--Натап figures,‏ 

taurus marks under a fig. e:‏ 2سر 
ог 4 fish in a tank,‏ 2--.0 

f.— Taurus marks about central boss, 
g.—Branching plant. 

r— Tee. 

s— Tree, 

4—6 taurus marks about central circle. 
н-Наге. 

v,—Palm tree, 


тс. Water plant. 
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Table for the conversion of Mashas and Ratis 
into Grains Troy, at 14°64 grs. to the Masha. 
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Descriptive Catalogue of the Coins. 
ABBREVIATIONS : 


u. L=upper left hand corner. 
1, 1. =1озуег left hand corner. 
u. r.=upper right hand corner. 
1. r.=lower right hand corner. 
ч. e, upper edge. 

г, e, right edge. 

b. e. bottom edge. 

1. e. left edge. 


PLATE LIV, A. 


WEIGHT, 


Obverse. Reverse, 
Masha. | Grains. 


3 2] 47:58 | 1.1. conventional lotus; l.l wheel; | Tree and one mark 9? 
ц. г. marine  monster?—l. r. 2| others confused and indis- 
taurines under cross with surmount- | tinct. 

ing vessel ; b. e. humped bull, 


3 1! 4575 | ч. 1. humped bull with taurine: 1. 1. |“ Taxila " mark. 
branch у u. г. conventional lotus; |. г. 
chaitya with crescent ; г. е, wheel. 


3 5| 5307 |. 1. branch; 1.1. humped bull with | “ Taxila ” mark. 
taurine; u. г. chaitya; 1. г. conven- 
tional lotus ; и. e. wheel. 


3 3 4941 |u.l branch; 1. 1. humped bull with | “Таха” mark. 
taurine; u. г. chaitya; 1, г. conven- 
tional lotus ; b. е. wheel. 


3 4| 5124 |u. l. branch; 1. 1, humped bull with |“ Taxila " mark, 
taurine; u. т, chaitya; 1. г, conven- 
tional lotus ; r. е. wheel. 


3 1 45°75 | ч.1, conventional lotus ; |. 1, elephant ? ; | Traces of aseemingly triangu- 


и. г. Wheel ; г. е. chaitya ; upper centre | lar mark now unrecognizable, 


a confused symbol possibly the Compare No. 9. 
branch. 


3 2 47°58 |u. 1. branch ; 1. 1. humped bull with |“ Taxila " mark, 
taurine; и. г. chaitya; Lr. conven- 
tional lotus ; u. e. wheel. 


5 3 4| 5124 | ш. |. conventional lotus; 1,1. humped | “ Taxila " mark, 
bull with taurine; и.т. chaitya ; 1. г. 
branch? ; г. с. wheel. 

9 3 31 4941 ju. L wheel :1.1 clephant?;u.r. chaitya ; | Indistinct triangular mark 
1. r. wheel ; upper centre, indistinct something like а chaitya 
mark possibly the branch. with a line underneath and 

two other marks unrecogniz- 
able, cf. No. 6. 
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WEIGHT. 


No Obverse. Reverse. 
Masha. Grains. 


4941 |u. 1. chaitya; № 1. humped bull with | * Taxila ” mark. 
taurine ; u. r.-conventional lotus; 1. г. 
branch ; |. e. wheel. 

5124 | и. L humped bull with taurine; 1. 1. |“ Тахйа " mark. 
branch у п. г. conventional ictus ; 1. г. 
chaitya with crescent ; u. e. wheel. 

4941 | и. 1. branch: 1. L humped bull with |“ Taxila '' mark. 
taurine; u.r. chaitya; 1. r. conven- 


tional lotus ; и. e. wheel. 


5r24|u.l conventional lotus: 1.1. humped | “ Taxila ” mark. 
bull with taurine ; u.r chaitya; İ г. 


branch ; т. е. wheel. 


“ Тах а” mark and one other 


56-73 | u. 1. branch ; 1. 1. humped bull with tau- 
indistinct, 


rine; u. г. chaitya ; |. r. conventional 
lotus ; u. e. wheel. 


ec 
51'24|u.l. 2 fish? under 1 ; LLa figure 
resembling a trigula; u.r. ?; 1. г. 
elephant? ; и. e. wheel. 


A mark possibly an elephant 
with two circles (?) above to 
left. Faint traces of 2 other 
marks. 


4292 | u. 1, elephant ? ; 1.1. humped bull ?; u. г. 
4 taurines under cross ? ; l. r. conven- 
tional lotus ; l. e. whecl. 


One mark showing 7 (orig. 8?) 
balls in an ellipse. 
Traces of one other, per- 
haps a wheel and a third 
unrecognizable, 


‘Chaitya w.  surmounting 
crescent and traces of one 
other mark indistinct, 


51:24 | и. 1. wheel; 1. 1, elephant ; u. е. conven- 
tional lotus; right side ?; 1. side 
спа уа. 


А peacock w. exaggerated 


47:58 | ч.1.?; u.r. peacock; l.e. 3 human 
fect. 


figures, being a man and 2 women, 

with the headdress of another man at 

extreme left which would seem to 

indicate that the figure originally 

consisted of two couples. 

404: | ч.1. wheel; 1. 1. conventional lotus; | Two marks both indistinct. 
u. г. chaitya? ; 1. г. 2 taurines under 


. o 
4941 |u. 1. conventional lotus; 1. 1. humped 
bull; w. taurine; u. т. сһайуа; 
1. r. branch; г. e. wheel. 


ч Taxila” mark and confused 
traces of another mark. 


Traces of 2 or 3 marks all in- 


45775 | ч.1. elephant ?; 1.1.2; u. r. conventional 
distinct. 


lotus ; 1. г. chaitya ; 1. e. wheel. 
51:24 | и. 1. wheel; 1.1.2; u.r. one petal of | 2 or 3 marks all indistinct. 
conventional lotus; 1. г. 2 crescents 
back to back forming probably the 
top ofa chaitya with surmounting 
crescent. 


Reverse. 


One indistinct mark possibly 
the branch motif, 
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Obverse. 


u. 1. conventional lotus; 1.1. chaitya 
with line underneath ; u. г.?; 1. г. 4 
fish in tank ; 1. e. wheel. 


ч, 1, uncertain, possibly branch motif ; | Confused and indistinct. 


No marks traceable, 


One or two marks indistinct. 


All indistinct, 


No marks traceable, 


One mark, circle with central 
boss and 3 whorls. 


1. 1. conventional lotus ; и. г. chaitya ; 
1. г. wheel. 


ч. 1. taurines about central fig. indis- 
tinct; 1.1. conventional lotus; u. г. 
fish in a tank; 1. г. branching plant ; 
т. е. wheel. 


u. 1.2; Ll. conventional lotus; u. г. 
taurines about central boss; 1. г. 
chaitya; 1. е. wheel. 


Traces of the "tee" symbol, of the 
wheel and 2 crescents presumably 
the top of a chaitya can be made 
out. 'The other marks аге all con- 
fused (possible traces of a lotus?). 


u. l wheel; 1. 1 elephant?; и. e. 
branch ?; г. e. possibly humped bull ; 
I. г. one petal of conventional lotus. 


Part of a conventional lotus, and 
traces of a chaitya can be made out. 
Other marks indistinct, 


ч. 1. conventional lotus; 1. 1. wheel; | Confused. 


u. г.?; |. г. tree; centre chaitya. 


Plate LIV, B. 


u. İ. a symbol resembling а triçula ; | Two marks indistinct. 


1. 1. wheel; u. г. either ап arrange- 
ment of taurines ora very conven- 
tional lotus; 1. е. ап unusual form 
of the chaitya motif. 


ч. Î. bull?; 1. 1. branch; и.т. conven- |“ Таха " mark, 


One mark indistinct. 
arks, all confused, 


Bird (peacock 2) on pile of 
balls. 


tional lotus; 1. т. chaitva; 1, e. 
wheel. 


м, L tricula?; 1. 1. conventional lotus ; 
ч.т.?; г. e. wheel; |. г. chaitya. 


ч. L wheel; 1. е. elephant; г. e. con- 30r4m 


ventional Jotus. 


ч. 1. peacock on pile of balls ?; |. 1. 
wheel ; ч. г.?; г. е. bottom of а 
chaitya ; |. e. conventional lotus, 


+ ل ت 


WEHT. 
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Masha. | Grains. 
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WEIGHT, 
Obverse. Reverse. 
Masha. | Grains. 
а и 
i 

T. 7. | 

3 1 4575 | м. 1. branch; 1. 1. humped bull with | “ Taxila " mark very faint, 
taurine; u. r. chaitya; Lr. conven- 

| tional lotus; l e. wheel. 

3 1! 45-75 |u. l. wheel; 1. 1.2; u. г. conventional | Опе mark appearing like 2 
lotus? ; 1. т. б taurines about central | concentric circles and traces. 
circle у г. e. chaitya ? of various other marks con- 

fused and indistinct. 

3 1 45°75 |1. e. conventional lotus? ; u. г. another | Two very faint marks pos- 
conventional lotus?; 1, г. “tee.” sibly taurines about central 

| boss апа chaitya motif. 

3 2 4758 | u. 1. conventional lotus; 1, е. wheel, | Chaitya with crescent and 
u. г. chaitya; 1. r.? ; 1. е. uncertain. one other mark indistinct. 

3 0 43:92 | Only the wheel and traces of a possible | One mark indistinct possibly 
conventional lotus can be made out; | the “ Taxila ” mark. 
other marks confused. 

II 3 2 47°58 | ч. }. wheel; 1. 1. chaitya; other marks | One mark very indistinct. 
confused. 

12 3 I 45°75 | и. 1. conventional lotus; 1. 1. humped | One mark indistinct, prob- 
bull with taurine; u. г. chaitya; l.r.| ably “ Taxila" mark. 
branch; r. e. wheel. 

13 з 2 47:58 |u. l wheel; 1. № conventional lotus? | 2 or 3 marks, all indistinct. 
u. r. four taurines about central boss ; 

1. г. unusual form of chaitya motif. 

14 201 45°75 | и. 1. humped bull?; 1. 1. branch; а. г. | “ТахПа” mark, 
conventional lotus ; 1. г. chaitya; 1. е. 
wheel. 

15 2 7 42г09 |ч.1.?; 1.1. two fish in tank; и.т. соп- | Various marks, all indistinct. 
ventional lotus; 1. г. peculiar form of 
chaitya ; 1. e. wheel. 

16 3 2 47°58 | The wheel апд һе “ tee" can be made | The peacock. 
out, other marks confused and indis- 
tinct. 

17 2 7 42:09 | ч.1. chaitya; 1.1. conventional lotus; |“ Taxila " mark faint. 

u.r, branch; 1. т. humped bull with 
taurine; 1, e. whecl. 

18 3 2 47°58 |u. 1. conventional lotus; 1. l. humped |“ Тахйа” mark and one other 
bull with taurine ; u. г. chaitya; 1. r.| apparently circle with triple 
branch; 1. c. whecl. whorl. 

19 5 т 45°75 | Тһе wheel, the chaitya (2) and the con- | 2 or 3, all indistinct. 
ventional lotus can be made out. 

Other marks indistinct. 
20 3 1 4575 | ч. 1. “tee; 1.1. hare; u.r. branching Several marks, all very con- 


fused. 


REN ا‎ 


va 


plant? , 1. г. conventional lotus ; 1. e. 
wheel. 
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WEIGHT. 


Obverse. : Reverse, 
Masha. | Grains. 


3 2 | 47°58 | u. 12; le. wheel; и. r. conventional | One mark, quite indistinct. 
| lotus; 1. г. palm tree? 


3 1 45°75 | u. e. wheel; 1. 1. conventional lotus? | Peacock оп pile of balls? 
| 1.7 One other mark indistinct. 


3 1 4575 | u. 1. conventional lotus; l.l humped | “ Таха” mark, 
bull with taurine; u. r. chaitya; l.r. 
branch ; 1. e. wheel. 


"o 4758 | ч. 1. conventional lotus г. e. wheel; | One mark, very indistinct. 
u. Г. 2; lr. 2; 1. 1, water plant? $ 


3 1 45'75 | The “tee,” the wheel, and one taurine | The “tee” and one other 
| аге traceable; other marks indis-| mark indistinct, 
| {їпсї. 


3 : 4575 | ч.1. conventional lotus; 1. 1. wheel; | “Таха” mark. 
left centre, humped bull with taurine; 
u, г. chaitya; 1. г. branch. 


3 I 45°75 | The wheel, and other marks, all indis- | One mark, uncertain; appa- 
tinct. rently, 


оз 
to 


4758 |u. I wheel; u. г. conventional lotus; | Three or more marks, all 
other marks confused. indistinct. 


ار“ 


3 | 494 |u. L wheel; 1.1. chaitya; u, г.?; L e. | Several confused marks, 
conventional lotus. 


1 4575 | Various marks, all indistinct 


[^1 


. | Two marks indistinct, 


4041 | The wheel, the chaitya, and the “tee” 
traceable. Other marks indistinct. 


> 
е 


Tree, 


1 
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HE number of inscriptions copied during the year under review was about 1,200. 

Of these, 605 belong to South India, 468 to Burma, 103 to the Northern, and 24 
‘tothe Western circle. No details have been forwarded from the Eastern circle. The 
number of inscriptions copied there was, however, quite small. 

Of the Ергетарйта Indica two parts were published, vis., Parts II and 111 of Vol. 
VIII. The contents of these parts аге of considerable interest. They comprise the 
final portion of the important Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman, published by Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn; the Chikmagalür inscription of the Western Ganga Nitimárga 
Racamalla by Dr. Fleet; M. Senart’s new edition of the Nasik cave inscriptions ; and 
the Dhar praśastť of Arjunavarman mentioned in my last report, published by Professor 

lultzsch. Part IV of the same volume was passed for printing on the 7th of March 
1906, but had not been published at the end of the month. 

Comparatively few of the inscriptions brought to light during the year go back 
to the times of the Mauryas and Kusanas. But some of those found are of consider- 
able interest. Тһе Moravian missionary, А. H. Francke, has given information about 
the existence of short epigraphs in Brahmi and Kharosthi characters in Ladakh, at 
Kalatse. Пт. Vogel, who has examined eye-copies of some of them, is of opinion 
that one goes back to the Mauryan period, while two other ones appearto belong to 
‘the time of the I&usanas. The fact is of considerable interest as showing that Ladakh 
had come under the influence of Aryan civilisation at an early period. 

Still greater importance must be assigned to the discovery of inscriptions in 
ancient Brahmi at Amaravati. Up tothe year under review, there was nothing to 
show that the S/zfa there was older than the second or third century, and Bühler, in his 
Indian Paleography, came to the conclusion that the alphabet used in the inscrip- 
tions of the Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta SZzas was developed out of the ornamental 
Brahmi known from the Western Dekhan and the Konkan, in the third century А. D. 
We knew, however, from the epigraphs of the Bhattiprolu 5#ра that the Brahmi 
alphabet had been used inthe Kistna district as early as the third century B.C. Mr. 
Rea'srecent discovery, an account of which «will be found above, have now 
added considerably to the materials available for the history of the alphabet in 
that part of India, It will be seen that he found а number of sculptured stones and 
also several plain slabs and billars, many of which carried inscripions. Those incised 
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on sculptured stones are of the same kind as the epigraphs previously а апа it is: 
doubtful whether any of them can be dated before the Christian era. e d 
tions found on the plain slabs, on the other hand, are inscribed in دیو‎ ` ic 
must be of the Mauryan period and probably go back to the second or more ike за 
the third century В.С. There аге at least eighteen such, of which impressions ha: d 
been sent to me. They do not contain any historical information, and very (аз ргорег 
names. Two of them ascribe the stone to the Олатлаваака and Dhatniakadake 
nigama, respectively. This name of _Amaravati has long been known. | eras 
informs us that Nagarjuna built a railing round the great shrine of Dhanyakata а. 
Dhamüakalaka is the regular Pali form corresponding to Dhanyakataka, and. 
Dhamiiakadaka, with the weakening of / to d, probably represents the vernacular form 
ofthe Kistna district in the third century B.C. The change ofa 2 between vowels- 
into a d, which already occurs in the Абока edicts, is common in all the Prakrits, and 
its occurrence in Amaravati does not, therefore, teach us anything about the affiliation- 
of the Aryan dialect spoken in the Kistna district in those early days. The language- 
of the old inscriptions is, on the whole, identical with the Pali of Buddhist literature. 
The form Dhamiiakataka,7.e., Dhaññakataka, well agrees with this, because the change- 
of лу to 77, according to the Prakrit 'grammarians, does not belong to other Prakrit. 
dialects than Magadhi and Paiéaci, with which forms of speech Pali agrees in this and. 
in several other features. | 

The results to be gained for the political and linguistic history of South India from- 
these inscriptions is, accordingly, comparatively small. On the other hand, they prove- 
that a Stipa existed at Amaravati at a much earlier period than has hitherto been. 
supposed. This conclusion is also supported by the discovery of a small seal, con- 
taining a representation of a lion, with а svastika between the raised left foreleg and. 
the head, and an inscription in characters of the third century B.C. The legend is- 
Bhütisa, 1. e. (the seal) of Bhiti, or, perhaps, PAzizsama, i.e, BhütiSarman. 

The excavations at Sarnath brought to light some Mauryan rail inscriptions, which- 
do not, however, contain any historical information, 

The well-known Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga, was copied. 
during the year, and it is to be hoped that this important document will be published. 
in a near future. It is dated in the year 165 of the Maurya era. 

The excavations at Rajgir gave Dr. Bloch opportunity to copy the short inscrip- 
tion onthe Sonbhandar cave. It shows that the cave was constructed in the second 
or third century of ourera by a Jain for members of his order. Another inscription, 
in characters of the first or second century A.D., was found on the base of a Buddha. 
statue, which had been built into the bottom of a drain т the walls of a building- 
in Rājgir. 

Some interesting documents relating to the history of the Westera K satrapas- 
were brought to light at Andhau in Khayda in Cutch. They consist of five stones. 
which were found in the stores of the Engineering Department at Bhuj, where they had. 


been transferred from their original find-place by thelate Diwan Ranchhodbhai Udairám.. 
Four of these inscriptions refer to the reign of the same Rudradiman whose 
gadh inscription has been mentioned above. 

the second day of the dark half of Phalguna, 


juna-- 
They аге all dated inthe year 52, on 


While the Junagadh epigraph refers- 
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tothe year 72. If these dates are taken to refer to the Saka ега, as is commonly 

done, the new finds would carry Rudradàman back to A.D. 130. Rudradiman was 
-the son of Jayadaman and the grandson of Castana, who has been identified with the 
Tiastanes mentioned by Ptolemy. The new inscriptions confirm the conclusion 
-already drawn from other considerations that Jayadaman, whois simply styled 
„загара, and not maha-ksatrapa, can only have governed a very short time, if he 
-did so at all. Rudradaman's reign, on the other hand, must have been а long one. 
"The earliest date so far known for his son Rudrasimha is 103, and this date probably 
-takes us back towards the beginning of his reign. The fifth inscription from Bhuj 
-mentioned above couples his name with the year 114, Ше 12th day of the bright 
half of Jyesthamtla. 

The year under review has not brought to light much new material connected 
-with the history of the imperial Guptas. The most important are a series of coins of 
Kumaragupta found at Nagor and Manphara іп Cutch. It therefore seems probable 
that Cutch had been added to the territory of the Guptas already іп Kumiaragupta’s 
time. 

Of other Gupta inscriptions, 1 may mention a fragment found at Bhuj, the legend 
-on a lamp post unearthed at Sarnath, and an epigraph from a Buddha image found 
ав the same place. The latter one, which belongs to the second half of the sixth 
-century A.D., is of importance on account of its form, as it has been incised in raised 
letters. This is the oldest instance so far known of this way of cutting inscriptions. 
It mentions the friar Bandhugupta. 

In this connection, ] may also mention the old clay seals brought to light at another 
-excavation, conducted by Dr. Vogel at Kasia. They belong to the congregation 
-of friars of the MaAaparinirsüsa monastery, and their number is great enough to 
"warrant the conclusion that the Kasia monastery was in close contact with that of 
Kusinara. Тһе seals have apparently been attached to letters sent by the friars of 
‘Kusinara to their brethren in Kasia, and they do not give any indication about the 
-name of the latter place in old times. 

A stone inscription brought to Sirohi from V аза refers itself to the reign of 
-a certain Қа а, the feudatory of King Varmalata. It is dated in [Vikrama] samvat 
-682, corresponding to A.D. 625. As shown by Professor Kielhorn, the importance 
of this inscription lies in the fact that it apparently settles the date of the famous poet 
Mágha, whose grandfather Suprabhadeva is stated to have been the minister of a king 
-уһове name is written in different ways in the manuscripts, but which has not hither- 
-to been found in inscriptions. One of the forms is, however, Varmalata, and as M ügha 
Ав stated to have been an inhabitant of Srimala (Bhinmal), while Varmalata’s feudatory 
Vajrabhata, the father of Rajjila, is described in the inscription as the guardian of 
Mount Abu, which is only 40 miles distant from Bhinmal, it seems necessary to infer 
"that the correct form of the name of the king whose minister Magha’s grandfather 
was, is Varmaláta, Мо other king of that name is known, and the Varmalita of the 
inscription was therefore probably king of Bhinmal, and Magha's grandfather was, 
-at some time, his minister, This would bring Марһа down to the second half of 

the seventh century A.D. Now Professor Pathak | has drawn attention to some facts 
"which cannot well be reconciled with this date. Марһаіп his poem is believed io 
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have alluded to the grammatical work the Ка Бу Jayaditya and Vamana, and to. 
its commentary by Jinendrabuddhi. According to I-tsing Jayaditya died about 
A.D. 661-662. Тһе fact that Jinendrabuddhi is not mentioned by [-tsing, who. 
took especial care to gather information about Buddhist authors in India, has then 
been urged as proving that Jinendrabuddhi cannot have flourished before A.D. 695, 
when I-tsing left India. [f this argument be admitted, it would of course be impossible 
to bring Magha further back than to about 700 А.О. The statement that Маса 
alludes to the Кайка and its commentary, which is already found in Mallinatha’s. 
commentary, is however based on a misunderstanding of the passage in Magha’s. 
poem, and Professor Kielhorn's arguments remain unaffected. 

Some interest attaches itself to the discovery of two sets of copper-plates at 
Mandhata, one of which was already noticed in my last report. Both have now been 
published by Professor Kielhorn; who remarks that their chief importance rests with 
the fact that they show how Devapala, one of the later kings of Malava who was 
already known to us, was related to preceding rulers, and that they give us the names 
of two sons of his, Jaitugideva and Jayavarman, who, one after the other, succeeded 
him. 

Several new inscriptions have been brought to light in Chamba. They enable us. 
to fix the accession of Каја Jasata at A.D. 1105, and that of Raja Lalitavarman at 
A.D. 1144. 

Impressions have been prepared of a copper-plate inscription of the Western 
Calukya king Vinayaditya SatyaSraya. The plates, which belong to the Madras. 
Museum, are, however, subject to grave doubts, in so far as they are dated in Saka 520, 
while Vinayáditya's reign falls between A.D. 680 and 696. 

An inscription of Vikramaditya V1, found at Peddamudiyam, describes the 
Brahmanas of Mudivemu (Peddamudiyam) as the lotus tank where Visnuvardhana 
Maharaja (the mythical ancestor of the Calukyas) was born. 

In this connection I may also note the plates of the Salahk&yana Maharaja 
Vijayadevavarman issued from Vehgipura, which have been sent in by the Collector 
of Kistna, though we do not as yet know with which dynasty the Salankayanas may 
have been connected. Тһе inscription is old and is written in Prakrit. It has been 
published by Professor Hultzsch in the Epigraphia (1X, 56 Н.). 

An inscription of the Eastern Сайда King Vajrahasta ІП, of Saka Sarhvat 984, 
informs us that V ajrahasta, like his grandson Codaganga, also had the name Ananta- 
varman, but does not in other respects add anything to our knowledge of the history 
of the Eastern Gaügas? Some other Ganga inscriptions have been copied in the 
Viziagapatam district. 

| ‘Twenty-four new inscriptions, twenty-two from Tripurantakam in the Kurnool 
district, and two from Upparapalli in the Cuddapah district, are connected with the 


dynasty of the Nakatiyas, The most important information gleaned from them bears 
reference to the reign of Ganapati and his successor. 


| We learn that the former азсеп- 
ded the throne іп A.D. 1199-1200. Не had no male issue, and he therefore made his 


te 2 1 - 1 + 
daughter Rudr&mbà his succesor and called her Rudra. One of the inscriptions 


—— 


"Sec Ем dnd. ЕХ, 187 fi 3 Ef. Ind, 1X, 103 fi. з бес Др. Indu IX "T. 
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copied during the year is dated in the second year of her reign and in Saka 1183. 
She must accordingly have ascended the throne іп A.D. 1260-61, and Ganapati's 
reign was accordingly a long one. 

‘The number of inscriptions of the Vijayanagara kings is, as usual, very large. 
We learn that the coronation of Петагауа I took place in A.D. 1406-07, and we get 
information about a hitherto unknown son of his, Vira-Harihararaya бфеуа, who governed 
the country on the banks of the Bhavani River. А copper-plate of Devaraya lI 
refers to a younger brother of his named Srigiri, who governed Maratakapuri in 
A.D. 1424-25, and who is perhaps identical with the Ргаќара Devaráva of the Satya- 
mangalam plates. We do not know of any other brother of Devaraya, and, as pointed 
out by Mr. Venkayya, Srigiri Ргаќара Devaraya was therefore probably the prince who, 
according to ' Abdu'r Razzáq, made an attempt on the life of Devaraya т A.D. 1442-15. 

A set of copper-plates from the Nellore district, which has been brought to light 
by Mr. A. Butterworth and published by Professor Hultzsch was issued from Кайсі- 
puram in the second year of an hitherto unknown Maharaja Kumiravisnu H, the son 
of Buddhavarman, the grandson of Kumáravisnu, and the great-grandson ‘of Skanda- 
varman. 

The new Ganga Pallava inscriptions add a new name to the list of rulers of that 
dynasty, viz., Vijaya-Aparájitavikramavarman, who also seems to be mentioned in the 
Udayendiram plates of the Western Ganga Prthivipati И. Не fought the Pandya 
King Varaguna and was himself defeated by the Cola Aditya 1 (about A. D. 880-907). 
Aparajita was probably the son of Nrpatuhga and the last of the Ganga-Pallavas. 

The most important Cola inscription copied during the year comes from Tiruval- 
angadu. It is inscribed on 31 copper-plates and contains much valuable information 
about Cola genealogy and the history of the different Cola kings. Thus we are told 
that Karikala made the town of Кайсї new with gold, and that Мау ауа seized 
Tanjore. His son Aditya I put, as we have already seen, an end to the dominion of 
the Ganga Pallavas. From another Cola inscription, found at Gramam in the South 
Arcot district, Professor Kielhorn has been able to fix the first part of A.D. 907 as 
the initial date of the reign of Parántaka L^ A third Cola inscription at Tiruvellarai, 
dated in the eighth year of Parakesarivarman, is of importance as containing the 
oldest reference to the worship of Krsna and Rukmini in South Indian inscriptions. 

Тһе year under review has also brought to light an inscription of considerable 
interest for the history of the Pándyas, at Aivarmalai inthe Madras district, It 
gives Saka 792 as the eighth year of the old Pandya King Varaguna, who must 
accordingly have begun to reign in A.D. 862-63. 

On the occasion of a visit to the Laksminarasimhasvamin temple at Namaskal Rai 
Bahadur V. Venkayya came across an odd copper-plate, which proved to belong to the 
fragmentary inscription of Viracola last published by Professor Kielhorn? Jt con- 
tains an incomplete Cera genealogy, and it would be of great interest to recover the still 
missing plates of this inscription, which Mr. Venkavya is inclined to think are still. in 
the possession of the temple authorities. 


1 Ep. та. VM, 233 fi. 
* For a fuller note on this inscription see below, 
3 Ep. Inda M, 79 Я. 
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Some of the inscriptions copied during the year throw light on the history of the 
country of Kohgu, which roughly corresponded to the modern district of Coimbatore 
and the southern portion of Salem, while the northern part of the latter district 
belonged to the Ganga country. Tamil literature mentions Rastrakütas and Gangas 
among the rulers of Kohgu, but no certain traces of them have so far been found in 
inscriptions. On the other hand, the new epigraphical finds confirm the reports of a 
Cola conquest, at least of Northern Kongu. The Colas were succeeded by the 
Hoysalas, who appear to have been, in their turn, ousted by the Pandya King 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (A.D. 1251-61). The Hoysalas were, however, able to 
re-assert themselves, and retained their hold on the country up to the time when the 
Vijayanagara Kings became supreme. 

The epigraphical work in Burma was chiefly confined to the preparation of estam- 
pages of 468 out of the 739 inscriptions formerly collected by King Bodawpaya at 
Pagan. They do not contain anything older than the eleventh century, 

Some votive tablets with a bilingual inscription in Sanskrit and Pali were also 
brought to light. They are evidently imitations of similar.tablets deposited in Bud- 
dhist temples in India, especially in Bodh Gaya. The Burmese tablets are casts 
from a mould, and the Sanskrit legend, which states that the tablet has been pre- 
pared by King Aniruddha (Anawrata), must have been incised on the mould. On 
the lower rim of the tablet a Pali legend, to the same effect, has then been incised 
by hand. The whole arrangement leads us to infer that the moulds have been pre- 
pared, with the Sanskrit legend, in India, and that the Pali inscription has been 
subscquently added because Sanskrit was not understood. "The tablets cannot, at any 
rate, be used to prove that Sanskrit was the language of the. Buddhist church in 
Burma before Pali was introduced. It has been urged that the form of the name 
Aniruddha instead of the usual Pali Anuruddha points in that direction. But suppos- 
ing that the mould for the tablets was executed in India, Aniruddha would be the only 
possible form, and the King's name, Anawrata, which can only be derived {тот Anu- 
suddha and not from Aniruddha, proves, if anything, that the knowledge of Pali had 
penetrated sufficiently to influence the coining of personal names. 


STEN Konow. 


GRAMAM INSCRIPTION OF PARANTAKA I. 


RAMAM is a small village оп the southern bank of the river Маацяг іп the 
Tirukoilir taluka of the South Arcot district. When I visited, in December 1905, 
the Sivalokanatha temple at the village, I was told that the gdpura which had 
been dismantled in connection with the repairs then going on, was full ہ٤‎ inscriptions. 
These are all now lost, as I had no information whatever of the proposed repairs and I 
happened to go to the village by a mere accident. During my short stay I copied 
a few of the more important records! of the central shrine which remained intact at 
the time. Му assistant, Mr. K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar, В.А. was deputed in 
1906 to prepare impressions of all the inscriptions found in the temple. 

The date portion of the subjoined inscription has already been published by Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn? It is dated “іп the Kaliyuga year four thousand and forty-four, the 
36th year of the reign of king Parakésarivarman who took Madirai (Madura),— 
on the fourteen-hundred-thousand seven[ty) . . . . . [thousand] thirty-seventh day 
[after the commencement of the] Kaliyuga, . . . .. on the day of Révati, which 
corresponded to a Saturday of the month of Makara.” Ву his calculation Professor 
Kielhorn has ascertained that the number of days from the commencement of the 
Kaliyuga, which is partially damaged in the text, was 1,477,037 on the date specified, 
which corresponded to the 14th January A.D. 943? This, coupled with the tram 
date of the same king, proves that the Cola king РагапіаКа I. commenced to reign 
(approximately) between the 15th January and the 25th July A.D. 907. The latest 
date of the king is his forty-first year found in two inscriptions, one from Allür in the 
Trichinopoly district? and the other from  Tiruvámattür in the South Arcot district? 
Parantaka’s reign must, therefore, have lasted from А.О. 907 to at least 947-48. 
Towards the close of his reign Parantaka probably held sway practically over the 
whole of the modern Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency, The capital of the 
Cola empire was apparently Tanjore, which, according to the Tiruvalangádu plates, had 
been captured by his grandfather Vijayaleya. But Кайсі seems to have been equally 


1 Nos. 755 to 745 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1905. 

2 Ep. Ind, Vol. VAM, р. 260f. 3 Jbid., Vol. VI, р. 261. 

4 Ibid., Vol. V1, р. т. 5 Jbid., Vol. VII, p. 261. 

в No. 373 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1903. 

7 No. 419 of the same collection. No. 25 of 1895 found at Tillasthinam іп the Tarjore district appears to 
be dated in kis forty-fourth year, though the second digit of the date is not absolutely certain. 

* Annua! Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part 11, paragraph 16. 
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important. In the Annual for 1904-05 I published two Tamil inscriptions of Parantaka’s | 
reion found at Uttaramallür in the Chingleput district. They register rules made at 
the instance of the king for the proper management of village committees. The quali- 
fications for membership on these committees are laid down and the mode of selection 
of members is described at considerable length. These two records prove that 
Parantaka I., engrossed as he must have been in the wars against the Pandyas,’ was 
not unmindful of problems relating to local administration in his dominions. In the 
same article ] remarked that he utilised all the booty of his wars in covering with 
gold the Siva temple at Cidambaram in the South Arcot district. This is confirmed 
by the newly discovered Tiruvalangadu grant which reports that he covered with gold 
the small hall (dadhrasabha@) of Siva (at Cidambaram)? Не performed the 
hémagarbha, and tulabhara gifts, made grants of land to brahmanas and built temples.‘ 

That the three great Saiva saints of the Tamil country and their hymns known as 
the Dévaram, which forms part of the scriptures of the Tamil Saivas, were not forgotten 
in the time of Parantaka 1. is evident from an mscription of his forty-first year found in 
the Pagupatigvara temple at Allür in the Trichinopoly district Provision is here made 
for the singing of the Ziruppadiyam hymns (every day). This reference to the 
Divitram is important, because during the time of Nambi Andar Маты, at some 
later period, the hymns were all either lost or forgotten and only a single copy was 
procured with difficulty in the Cidambaram temple. | 

As pointed out by me in the Annual for 1904-05, the original name of Рагйп- 
taka I. was Parakésarivarman, to which the epithet Madtraikonda ‘who conquered 
Madura’ was subsequently added. After defeating the Singhalese troops. sent to 
help the Pandya king, Pardntaka assumed the title Samgràmaraghava?, ze. а 
veritable Rama in battle. His other surnames were :— Viranárayana,? Parāntaka ° 
and Vira-Cola.* From the two Uttaramallür inscriptions mentioned above we learn 
that he also bore the following birudas : " Dévéndray™ ‘the lord of gods’ ; Cakravartin 


1 This is implied by the boast of the Rastrakiita king Krsna 111. to have captured both Кайс and 
Tanjore; Ёр. 7nd., Vol. ПІ, pp. 284 and 285. 

3 Parantaka seems to have fought against the Pándyas at least on three distinct occasions; sec p. 179, note 10, 

3 Annual Report оп Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, para. 16. Тһе Sanskrt dabhrasabhá is evidently a 
translation of the Tamil Sirrambalam ог Tiruccirrambalam, the name of the temple at Cidambaram. : 

4 South-Ind.Insers., Vol. И, р. 386, verse 7. The hémagarbha and 1:6 gifts are even to this 
day performed by the rulers of Travancore soon after their accession. 

$ No. 373 of the Government Epigraphist's collection for 1903. In an inscription of the 77th year of 
the Ganga-Pallava king Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman from Tiruvallam in the North Arcot district, provision is 
made for the singing of the T?ruppadiyam hymns (South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol, 111, p. 93). 

6 The time of this author is not yet settled. It has been said that he was a conteniporary of the Céla 
king Васа 1. (A.D. 915 to at least 1063). There are, however, serious difficulties in accepting this date 
for the author. In all probability he belonged to a later period. 

South-Ind, Insers., Vol. И, p. 387. This title is known only from the Udayéndiram grant and does not‏ ؟ 
occur anywhere else.‏ 

^ lbid, р. 386. The village of Virandrayana-caturvédiman 
inscriptions was evidently called after Parantaka 1. 


% 0 ч > 2 + % 
The village Sri-Parántaka-eaturvedimangalam trequently referred to in the Tanjore inscriptions was 
probably called after Parántaka I. 


Parántaka was al i апдуа ki jadaiyan ; 
Ind. Ant, Vol. XXIL p. zc also one of the birudas of the Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan; 


galam mentioned frequently in the Tanjore 


» This surname occurs in the subj 
Prthivipati И. was evidently called Vira-Có]a after his overlord Parüntaka 1 

А See the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-99, paragraph so. | 

* It is difficult to say how the Со[а king came to assume this surname. His victory over the Pandyas, 


who claim t3 have evercome Indra, is a far-fetched justification of the Biruda. 


joined Grámam inscription ; see р. 184, below. The Western Сайра 
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‘the emperor’; “ Panditavatsalan* ‘fond of learned теп”; " Kufijaramallan® ‘the 
wrestler with elephants’; ‘ Sürasziamasi ‘the crest-jewel of heroes.’ He is also 
said to have resembled the celestial tree in his gifts. The large Leyden plates? and 
the Tiruvalang&ádu grant mention three sons of Рагапіака I., ss. Réajaditya, 
about whom more will be said in the sequel; Gandaraditya, who figures as the 
author of one of the hymns in the Tami] Z7ruviáazppa;* and Arimjaya. Gandara- 
ditya is mentioned in an inscription from Uyyakkondan-Tirumalai’ and a village 
called Gandaraditya-caturvédimangalam after him is mentioned in the Tanjore 
inscriptions. З Arifjigai-carturvédimangalam, which seems to have been another 
name of Nahgavaram? in the Trichinopoly district, appears to have been called after 
the third son of Parantaka and the temple of ArifjiSvara built by Rajaraja 1. at 
Mélpadi in the North Arcot district ® might also owe its name to him. Besides these 
three sons, mention is made of three others who may or may not be identical with 
them. These were:—(1) Kodandarama, after whom the temple at Tondamanad 
near Kalahasti appears to have been called KodandarámeSvara, " (2) Parüntakan 
Arikulakésarin (mentioned in an inscription at Tiruppündurutti inthe Tanjore district 
and in another ас Tirukkovalür in the South Arcot district)", after whom a temple at 
Niyamam was called Arikulakesari-lISvara" and (4) Parantakan Uttamaéili who 
gave his name to Uttamadgili-caturvédimangalam in Vilà-nàádu.? In case these three 
are different from those mentioned above, the former must have died before 
their father and consequently did not succeed to the throne. 

From the foregoing it will be evident that the reign of Parantaka І. is ап 
important landmark in the history of Southern India and of the Colas in particular. 
We may now look backwards and see what scraps of information we can glean 


1 This surname is applied to the Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan in the Madras Museum plates; Jnd. Ant. 
Vol. ХХИ, p. 71, text-line 50. 

2 This is synonymous with Hastimalla, a title borne by the Western Ganga king Prthivipati 11, who must 
have borrowed it from his Сб]а overlord. 

2 South- nd. Inscrs., Vol. I, p. 112, and Vol. ИТ, p. 196. 

5 duuual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part И, paragraph 16. 

в Ep. Ind. Vol 111, p. 2301. И is not altogether impossible that the composer of this hymn was 
Madurüntakan Gandarádittar mentioned in some of the inscriptions of Кајагаја 1. This Gandarádittar 
was probably the son of Madhurántaka, who preceded Каўагаўа I. on the Cója throne. Almost nothing is known 
of the first Gandaráditya. But the second seems to have been of a religious turn of mind. Не overhauled the 
accounts of the Tiruvallam temple in the 7th year of Кајагаја Е (South-Jnd. Inscrs., Vol. ИТ, p. 102 ғ) 
and set up an image in the Parasurámesvara temple at Gudimallam near Kāļahasti (No. 222 of 1903). 

с This is a collection of hymns included in the scriptures of the Tamil Shivas. 

7 South-Ind. Inscrs. Vol. И, p. 375. In the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-03, paragraph 
20, I tentatively assigned to his reign two inscriptions from Tiruvamattir in the South Arcot district (Nos. 425 
and 426 of 1903). 

5 [bid., p. 374. 

° Nos. 334, 342 and 345 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1903, Two vilages named 
Ariüjigai-caturvedimangalam are mentioned in the Tanjore inscriptions, one in Idaiyala-nadu, a subdivision 
of Arumolidéva-valanadu (South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. 11, p. тоз) and the other in Uraiyür-kürrum, a subdivision of 
Keralintaka-valanádu (ibid. pp. 228 and 326). The latter must be identical with Nangavaram. 

© South та. Insers., Vol. ИТ, p. 25. 

^^ ےم یر یں‎ Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part И, paragraph 9. 

P He is also mentioned in No. 25 of 1895 from Tillasthinam in the Tanjore district. Professor Hultzsch 
identifies him with Atimjayas Ef. Ind., Vol. VIT, p. 141. 

в South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. И, pp. 281, 257,205 and 206. А tailor who bore the title Arikulakésari-Sakkai 
is also mentioned in one of the Tanjore inscriptions ; ibid., p. 303. 

и No. то of 1895 from Kandiyür in the Tanjore district. 

8 Southend. Inscrs., Vol. 1, p. 220, paragraph 7. 
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about the early history of the dynasty which held sway for more than two centuries: 
over Southern India and the monuments of whose rule—both documentary and 
artistic—bear ample testimony to its extent. 

Parantaka’s father Aditya conquered the Gahga-Pallava king Aparajita and. 
annexed his dominions about the end of the ninth century A.D. His grandfather 
Vijayalaya is reported to have captured Tañcāpurī (Tanjore), founded a temple of 
Durga (Niéumbhasüdani) in the town and ruled the earth through her blessing) If 
this be true, Tanjore did not belong to Vijayalaya originally, but was acquired by 
conquest.” Where the Colas were and what their capital was prior to the time of 
Vijayalaya are questions which naturally suggest themselves. On these points none: 
of the available authorities furnishes any definite and reliable information. 

The Colas are mentioned in the А5бКа edicts belonging to the third century В.С... 
while Vijayalaya founded his dynasty in the second half of the ninth century A.D. 
The history of the Colas during this long interval of twelve centuries is very little 
known at present. Vijayalaya is said in the large Leyden plates? as well as in the 
Tiruvalahgadu! and Udayéndiram® grants to have been born in the lineage of Karikala. 
Kokkili and Kdccengannan. These three names are found also in Tamil literature, 
from which those of a number of other Cola kings may also be derived” The way in 
which these three names are mentioned in the copper-plate grants suggests that the 
kings must have flourished long before Vijayalaya. As regards Karikdla, a tentative 
date for him may be obtained as follows :— Не is referred to as the ancestor of the 
Colas mentioned in the next paragraph, who, in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D., 
seem to have been in possession of a kingdom in the Telugu country? In inscriptions 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries found in the Guntur and Nellore districts the 
ancestry of the Telugu-Codas is traced to Karikala, who got Trilocana and other kings 
of the earth to build the banks of the river Kaveri” This reference to the building of 
the banks of the Kavéri proves the identity of this Karikala with the ancient Cala king 
mentioned in Tamil literature." Ву Trilocana is evidently meant the mythical Pallava 
king Trilocana-Pallava." Thus there was a tradition in the twelfth century A.D. that 
Warikala and Trilocana-Pallava were contemporaries. Another tradition preserved in 
Eastern Calukya copper-plate grants of the eleventh century is that a certain 
Vijayaditya, who preceded Kubja-Visnuvardhana (A.D. 615 to 633) by five 


! sinnual Report on Epigraphy for 1005-06, paragraph 16. 


2 In the sequel it will be pointed out that the town was Probably captured from the Pandyas. 
> Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV, p. 206, text-lines 24 to 28, $ 

+ dnntial Report оп Epigraphy for 1905-05, Part И, paragraph 15. 

+ South-fnd. Inscrs., Vol И, р. 386, verse 4. 

4 Ibid. рр. 377-79. 

* The Tamil anthology Puranániür:, for instance, 
extremely doubtful if we shall ever be ina Position to 
make out a connected history of their reigns. No doubt 
when we do not know-to the reigns of these Cala 
tradition connecting them with particular Col 

* Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part 11, paragraphs 5 and 6. 

? Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1926, paragraph 45. 

V Sontli-fnd. Insers., Vol, H, p. 377. 1 

H The 7 iruvilagadu grant implies that Кайсі was included in the dominions of Karikal 


beautified the city; ima: Reporl on Epi 
уг سس‎ *pigraphy for 1905-06, Part il, paragraph 15. Pe 
the possession of Rarikila after his subjugation of Trilöcana-Pallava. سسجت‎ 


furnishes the names of a number of Cala kings. И is- 
fix definitely the period when they flourished, much less 
oubt we have literary documents assigned— by whom and 
kings. But the evidence furnished by these documents and the 
а kings have to be received with caution. 


a, who is said to have 
aps the city came into- 
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generations, conquered Trilocana-Pallava.! Allowing the usual twenty years for each 
generation, we get roughly the end of the fifth century A.D. as the approximate period 
of Vijayaditya and of his contemporary Trilocana-Pallava. The same may be accepted 
as the provisional date? of the Cola king Karikala? 

Тһе epigraphical monuments of Southern India do not carry us beyond the period 
of Pallava supremacy, and consequently our retrospect of Cola history has to be restric- 
ted to that period. Тһе Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Кайсі about A.D. 
640, refers to a kingdom called Chu-li-ye, which sounds very much like Cola and has 
consequently been identified with it. Chu-li-ye was south-west of. Dhànyakataka, the 
old name of Amarávati in the Guntur district. “ Going from Chu-li-ye south, we 
enter into a wild forest tract, and passing 1,500 or 1,600 ZZ, we come to the country 
of Та-о-рі-сһа” (Dravida). This description of Chu-li-ye takes us to the Kurnool 
district forits location In the northern portion of the Cuddappah district adjoining 
the Kurnool frontier have been found records of certain Cola kings who claimed to 
be descended from Karikala. They also belonged to the solar race and the Кабуара 
götra In his volume of Tumkir inscriptions Mr. Rice refers to certain Cala 
epigraphs from the country round H&mavati (in the Anantapur district) and Nidugal 
and assigns them to the middle of the eighth century А. D7 It has therefore to be con- 
cluded that more than a century before the Colas of the Tamil country became domi- 
nant in Southern India, there was a Cola kingdom comprising perhaps the southern 
portion of the Kurnool district, the northern part of Cuddappah and the south-west 
of the Anantapur district bordering on the Mysore State? But these Colas of the 
"Telugu country do not, so far, appear to have played any important part in the ancient 
history of the country. 


1 The earliest inscription referring to this tradition belongs to the reign of Vimaladitya, who ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1011; Ер. Ind. Vol. МЕ, р. 352, text-line 16. А 

2 The reference to the Ceylon king Gajab3hu I. in the Тап poem 5 а)райірағат has been utilised to 
fix the date of the Сё[а king Karikala. According to the Singhalese chronicle Mahdvamsa, Gajabahu I. reigned 
from A.D. 113 to 135. That the chronology of the Afahdvamsa is not beyond question has been frequently pointed 
out; see also Dr. Hultzsch's remarks т South-lnd. Insers., Vol. И, р. 378. 

з According to Tami] literature there was a Pallava king ruling at Кайсі as a contemporary of Karikéla. 
The росі Rudranganranár, who is said to have received presents from the latter, is the author of two poems, one in 
honour of Karikala himself. The other gives ап account of the Tondaimán Ilandiraiyan of Кайс. КӨКЕШІ was 
‘perhaps anterior to Karikála, because the Tami] poem Kaltigattu-Parant,implies that the former wedded a 
Маса princess. To his son by this princess was subsequently assigned "l'ondai-nàdu. There is an allusion to this 
‘story in the second of the two abovementioned poems. 

4 Mr. V. A. Smith's Eariy History of India, second cdition, p. 426. 

* This point was first noticed by me in 1893 in the Madras Christian College Magasine, Vol. XT, p. 284, note. 
Mr. Smith independently arrived at the same result subsequently ; sec his Early History of India, p. 417. 

в Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-605, Part И, paragraphs 5 and 6. 

7 Ергегарйга Carnatica, Vol. ХИ, р. (7). These are all short epitaphs and no reference is made in them 
either to Karikala or to the solar race. Six of them (Mi. 92, 93,94. 97, 109 and tot} mention Céla-Dhananjaya, 
while Dhanamjayavarman figures among the ancestors of Pórmukharama Punyakumira in the short pedigree of 
the Có]as published by me in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part 11, paragraph 5. 

5 In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A. D. there were several local families in the Telugu country claiming 
descent from the Cola king Karikála, whose victory over ТгИосапа and construction of the banks of the Kaveri 
are in most cases referred to. Perhaps the Cóla dominions comprised during the time of КачЕМа a considerable 
portion of the modern Telugu country. The conquests of the Early Calukya Pulikezin IT, and the foundation of 
the province of Véagi must have driven tbe Palavas to retire further south and to establish themselves in the 
country which subsequently came to be called Tondai-nidu. Either on this occasion or оп an earlier period cf 
Pallava aggression the Colas were probably broken up. One portion of their dominions seems to kave been con- 
‘situated пио а small principality іп the "Telugu country and what lay to the sonth of Tondai-nadu or at least the 
greater part of it became another small kingdom with Uraiyür near Trichinopoly fer its capital. 
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It is, however, with the Colas of the Tami] country and their history prior to the 
time of Vijayalaya that we are at present directly concerned. No epigraphical or 
architectural monuments of this period have so far been discovered which may be attri- 
buted to them. We are consequently obliged to determine the position occupied by 
them from documents belonging to other dynasties? Тһе Pallava king Simhavisnu, 
father of Mahéndravarman L, claims to have vanquished the Cola king along with 
the Malaya, Pandya and Simhala rulers.” The great power (0200111) of the Colas 
is referred to in one of the Trichinopoly cave inscriptions * of Mahéndravarman 1., 
while in another! the Trichinopoly rock is said to resemble the.“ diadem of the Cola 
province." From these two references it appears that the Colas could not have 
become actually subordinate to the Pallavas. Later Pallava kings frequently boast of 
having conquered the Colas." ' : 

From the Tamil Perzyapuranam, which is a collection of the religious biographies 
of the sixty-three Tami] Saiva saints, we get afew glimpses of Cola history which 
we cannot afford to despise. The exact date of the composition of this book has not 
been satisfactorily settled." There is, however, not much doubt that the author, who 
was а Cola minister, had a historical turn of mind and based his book on authentic 
tradition. This aspect of Ше Perzyapuranam has been proved in several instances,” 
and consequently it may be looked upon as a safe guide to the student of South Indian 
historical research. We learn from it that the Pandya king Nedumaran, who lived in 
the seventh century A.D. married a Cola princess? Опе of the sixty-three devotees 
was Pugalccola- Nàyanàr? a Cola king who had his capital at Uraiyür near Trichino- 
poly and who fought against an enemy named Adigan in Kongu. Pugalchchola is 
said to have been іп hereditary possession of Karuvür in the Coimbatore district. 
Another Cola king among the Saiva devotees was Idangali-Nayanar, who had 
his capital at Kodumbalür in Konadu. А third was Kürruva-Nayanar," who was 


! fn the inscriptions of the Andhra king Siri Satakani Gotamiputa (A.D. 113-138), who boasts of extensive 
conquests (see eg. Ер, Ind, Vol. VIII. p. 61), the Соја kingdom is conspicuous by its omission. There is no. 
mention of it either in the Allahabad pillar of Samudragupta, which refers only to Visnugdpa of Кайс. The 
carlicst epigraphical reference to the southern kingdoms subsequent to the time of Азока is in the Манакша 
pillar of the Calukya king MangaléSa (A.D. 597-8 to 608). The Pallavas scem to have been dominant in Southern 
India—at least about the middle of the fourth century A.D., during the reign of Samudragupta. Latterly the 
Kadambas grew powerful. But the sphere of their influence was probably limited to the west coast. 

2 South-Ind. Insers., Vol. И, p. 356. 

3 Jid., Vol. I, p. 30, verse 3. 

4 Ди, verse 5 of the first inscription. 

* Narasithhavarman I., son of Mahéndravarman L, claims to have * repeatedly defeated the Colas, Kéralas 
Kalabhras and Pándyas; бои Ги. Inscrs., Vol. I, р. 152. Е А 

* The patron of the author was a Соја king named Anapáya. But (ће latter has not yet been satisfactorily 
identified with any of the kings known from inscriptions. Itis often assumed that he must be identical with 
Kulîttuiga 1. (A.D. 1070 to 1118). But the name Апарауа occurs іш а Tiruvárür inscription of Rajakésari- 
varman [Kulottunga, who, to judge from the alphabet, must have been later than Vikrama-Cóla. 

5 See с.г. Southb-Ind. Insers., Vol. И, pp. 134, 152-54, 167 and 172. ў А 


* He was converted to the Saiva faith by the great Tirufiinasambandar: 2 
Pr مر ا‎ 8 iáanasambandar ; Ер. та Vol. ЦТ, р, 278, and ۰ 


* Ретуариттат (1870), chapter ii, р. 356 see also Ind. Ant, Vol. XXII, p. 
been an ancestor of Алардуа, the patron of the author of the Periyapuránam. 

. 1 Perivapurduan, chapter ii, р. 381. Künidu appears to have formed part of the modern Pudukkottai State 
Narttimalai which naw belongs to that State, was, in ancient times, a city in Kónadu; Annual Report on Epi па 
phy for 190475, P- 14, No. 362 of 1904. Kodumbalir in Urattfü]r-kügram, a sub-division of Копайи, is же а 
in No. 345 of 1902, Gated during the reign of Parántaka 1. | n ix 

1 Periyafurónan, chapter й, Рр. 354. 


66. The king is said to have 
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originally а petty chief of Kalandai, but subsequently became powerful, defeated his 
enemies and annexed their dominions. Eventually he claimed the Céla crown and 
called оп the bráhmanas at Cidambaram! to perform the coronation ceremony. But 
the latter declared they would not acknowledge any but a Cola prince and left ina 
body forthe Сега country. Eyarkon-Ialikkama-Nayanar,* а fourth devotee, is said 
to have been the hereditary general of Cola kings Of these five devotees, the first 
and the last lived probably during the Pallava period and the other three, whose dates 
are not known, might have flourished about the same time? If this surmise prove 
correct, we get the names of two Cola kings and a usurper who belonged to the period. 
According to the Vaisnava Guruparamparaprabhava, Tirumangai-Alvar whom I 
have tentatively assigned to the eighth century А.О.) was а feudatory and general 
of an unnamed Cola king. 

Intermarriages between the Colas and Pandyas seem to have been frequent 
during the period under review. Опе of them has already been mentioned, vrs., that 
between the Pandya Nedumàran anda Cóla princess. Two more are known, one from 
the Periyapur&nam, which reports that а Céla king had marricd a Pandya princess 
and was living at Madura when the great devotee Sundaramürti-Nàyanpár^ went there 
with the Céra king. The third intermarriage is implied by the Trichinopoly cave 
inscription of Varaguna-Pandya.- In this case it was probably a Cola princess that 
married a Pandya king; In fact Varaguna-Pandya, who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 862-63, appears to have been the son of a Pàudya king by a Cola 
princess. 

Another important feature of this period is that the Pandyas were dominant in 
the Tami] country during a considerable portion of it. The Pallava general Udaya- 
candra claims to have defeated the Pandya army at the battle of Mannaikudi 
about the middle of the eighth century A.D If this be true, either the Pallava or 
the Pandya must have encroached upon Cola territory, which lay between the 
dominions of the two contending parties. The Colas might also have been allied 
with either the Pallavas or the Pandyas in the battle. Some time before the reign of 
Varaguna, the Pandyas appear to have conquered the Colas and occupied their 
dominions. This factis testified to by the pillar inscriptions at Sendalai in the 
Tanjore district, ® which record the conquests of a Pandya king named Perumbidugu 


! Cidambaram in the South Arcot dístrict was the stronghold of the Saiva creed in ancient times. The 
brahmanas of the place appear to have enjoyed the privilege of placing the crown on the king's head at the time of 
his coronation. 

? Periyaptránan, chapter ii, p. 232. He was a contemporary of Sundaramürti-Náyanár, who flourished 

in the Sth or gth century A.D. 

3 They are all mentioned by the devotee Sundaramirti-NAyandr referred to in the preceding footnote. 

4 Ер. Ind., Vol. УП, p. 294. 

$ Chapter ii, p. 339, verse 92. 

6 Annual for 1903:04, р, 274. 

т Ibid. p. 272. 

8 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1955-06, Part 11, paragraph 25 5 see also my Линна] Report ior 1906-7, 
Part ЇЇ, paragraph 21. . 

э Soutli-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. И, p. 372. Manņpaikudi has not yet been identified. But a village of the same 
name is mentioned in No. 342 of 1904 from Kudumiyamalai in the Pudukkottai State. 

9 In the Annual for 1903-04, р. 274, 1 remarked: “И may be supposed, at feast tentatively, that Suvaran 
Maran (the Pandya king to whose time the Sendalai pillar belongs) was a predecessor of Varagunae’ Later 
on in this paper it will be pointed out that, in all probability, the former reigned before the latter, 

ЗА 
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Muttaraiyan! and the construction by him of а Pidari temple at Niyamam? not far from 
Sendalai. Just before Vijayalaya established the Cola dynasty, the Pandya king 
Varaguna seems to have béen in possession of the Cola capital Uraiyür and apparently 
also of a considerable part of the ancient Cola dominions? His ancestor Уагаршіа 
Maharaja extended his military operations as far north as Arai$ür in the South Arcot 
district! If the conquest and occupation of the Cola country did not take place 
during the reign of Varaguna, the event must have happened in the time of ‘one 
of his predecessors. In the Annual for 1903-04, p. 273, I stated that Varaguna.also 
undertook an invasion against Ceylon and carried away a large amount of. booty 
from the island. If the date A.D. 846-66 given in the Afahavaisa for the Pandya 
invasion be correct, it must have taken place during the reign of Varaguna's father 
Paracakrakolahala, who, in the larger Sinnamapür places, claims to have w aged war 
against Ceylon. . : - 

With the powerful Pallavas on the north and the. strong Pandyas in the абир, 
the Colas, who were hemmed in between the two, had evidently to be satisfied with a 
comparatively insignificant position,’ and the influence which they could: exert.on the 
momentous events taking place around them was thus very small. Like the Western 
Calukyas during the period of Rastraküta supremacy, the Eastern Calukyas during the 
period of interregnum ‘between A.D. 972 and 9907 and the Pandyas at the time 
‘of Cola supremacy, the Colas at the time of which we аге пот speaking probably did 
nothing worthy of permanent record and were apparently not in a position to .erect 
any monuments, that could survive the effects of time. The Cola capital was probably 
Uraiyar during all this period and the tract of country subject to them must have been 
very small. The intermarriages with the dominant Рапдуав miake it likely that the 
‘Colas.occasionally made common cause with them? against the Pallavas who must have 
‘been looked upon as intruders. As a matter of fact stich a coalition was effected 
among thg Tamil] princes (D; ‘amila-narapat?) against the Pallava king Nandivarman 


1 The Tami] anthology entitled Маай уал contains two verses which refer toa certain Perumuttaraiyar asa 
famous donor. The late Rev. Ог. Pape has added the following note on the name :—* The precise meaning is 
doubtful, It may be пи ат + aiyar ‘venerable ascetics,’ who have obtained mutti, Again, it may Бе“ lords of 
the three lands,” ĉe., Pándinadu, 0 апа Séran: adu." E think it is not impossible that the reference here is 
to the Pandya king Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan, whose name might have been abbreviated into Perumuttarai yar 
Tradition has it that the Jaina ascetics who composed the verses of the Nalagiyar, ‘sought refuge in the РА find E 
country during a famine. It seems natural that they should refer to the Р; ündya king asa famous donor, If aE 
conjecture of minc prove correct, it would give us the 281018 date ad ud of the A ‘aladyiar, said » 
belong to the period of the last Madura айса. Е 

2 Опе of the vestiges of Pandya domination іп the country round Niy: aman is the village of Palamanér 
وا‎ is called Раја- Матапегі, ‘thé old tank ог villag ge of the Pandya’ in one of the Tanjore i سو و‎ | 
3 Annual for 1903-04. p. 272. 
* Дипиа! Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part H, paragraph 22; sce-also paragraph 21 of P: art И of the 
Annual Report, 1956-07. : 
* Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-07, Part 11, paragraph 23. : 
* The Pandya king Neduüjadaiyan, who probably flourished during the period of e decline calls 
self the ‚ е а 
е ose Sembiy: an i. ey Саја king; $ Ind. Anta Vol. XXII, p. 73. It tes аз if the Colas had almost ceased to 

TEA та, Vol. VI, p. 389. ч PR E : | 

* The part which the Kéralas played during this period cannot be ascertained, because our knowledge of 
their history is much more scanty than that of the Сале. The geographical isolation which they enjo Век ge o 
extent might not have necessitated any action on tneir part. On one occasion they appear y T о 


with the. وھ‎ to heip the kirg of Koigu ; t the ٤ 7 
Yel; XXI, p. 7 ? Хопри against the aggressive “Pandya Neiufijadaiyan ; Ind. Ant., 
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Pallavamalla, who was besieged by them at a place called Nandipura’ The Pandya 
king Nedufijadaiyan claims in the Madras Museum plates to have destroyed the 
Pallava in battle? | Е я 

. The Ба е of Sripurambiy a, whose importance in the history of Southern India 
is giadually becoming apparent, seems to have dealt the death-blow to Pandya 
supremacy and at the same time weakened the power of the Ganga-Pallavas. 
Internal dissensions, the Бабе of all Indian kingdoms, set in in the.Pandya country 
already during the reign of Varaguna's father, if we are to believe the large Sinnamanür 
plates. The latter is said to have conquered a prince named Мауа-Рапауал The 
Mahüvamsa? tells us that a Pandya prince dissatisfied with the treatment accorded to 
him by his sovereign made up his mind to overthrow the kingdom and, accordingly, 
sought help from Ceylon. The Singhalese king, who was eagerly looking for an 
opportunity to be avenged on the Pandyas for their invasion, gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity and despatched an army against Southern India. Тһе town of 
Madura was captured and the Pandya king defeated. Тһе country was eventually 
made over to the prince who was allied with the king of Ceylon. This invasion took 
place during the reign of Sena П. (A.D. 866 to gor). 

'The Colas could not have been slow to take advantage of the w sakness of the 
Pandyas. Accordingly, as stated at the beginning of this article, Vijayālaya, the founder 
‘of the revived Cola dynasty, captured Tanjore* and probably secured with it his heredi- 
‘tary dominions, the greater portion of which must have fallen into the hands of the 
-Pandyas.” Vijayalaya’s successor Aditya I. improved upon this position by removing 
the other enemy of Cola expansion’ vis. the Ganga- Pallavas and annexing their domi- 
nions? .Thus within two generations both the Pandvas and the Ganga-Pallavas lost 
their power and their place was naturally taken by the rising Colas. Parantaka 1., the 
son of Aditya I., had to keep down both of the enemies of Сб]а expansion. The Pandyas 
had not been conquered by the Colas, but lost their power owing to their defeat in the 
battle of Sripurambiya and owing to internal dissensions, as I have already explained. 
Besides this, the Singhalese could be summoned at any moment to help the Pandyas. 
Рагапіака was constantly at war with them” and thus apparently prevented them from 
rising into power again. The Ganga-Pallava king had actually been vanquished іп 
battle and his dominions annexed. Consequently they had to be treated differently. 


1 бои ад. Inscrs., Vol. П, p. 372. Nandipura has not been identified. The Vaisnava saint Tirumaügai 
Alvar has composed a hymn (Periyatirumodli, verses 401 to 500) п honour of a Visnu temple called Nandipura- 
-Viunagar, which has probably to be looked for in the Саја country. 

fud, Anta Vol, ХХИ, p. 72. 

5 This battle (called the great battle of Sripurambiya), it will be remembered, was fought between the Pandya 
king Varagupa and the Gaiga-Pallava king Aparajita. The former was defeated, But the Western Ganga king 
Prthivipati 1., who was ап ally of the latter, lost his life in the battle. То the victorious Aparajita the loss of his 
ally must have been а serious-one.- The battle is mentioned in the Udayéndinam grant of Hastimalla ; South- 
"Ind. Incrs., Vol. lI, p. 387. verse 18. See also my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1995-06, Part И, paragraphs 
8 то. It was apparently this battle that paved the way for Céla supremacy in Southern India. 

4 бес my Annual Report for 1906-07, р. 66. 

-* L. C. Wijesinha's Translation, Chapter LI. 

5 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part If, paragraph 16. 

1 As | have already remarked, it was probably fram the Pándvas that Vijayslaya captured Tanjore. 
* *'The place at which the decisive battle Бетке п the Ganga-Palfavas anıl the Сё]а$ took place is not known. 
But in all probability this event happened subsequent to the battle of Sripurambiya. 

9 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part 11, psragranh то, 

10 There is reason to suppose that he fought against the Pandyas at least on three distinct occasions; sce my 
„Annual Report for 1966-07, paragraphs 32 to 34. 
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It was enough if they were carefully watched. As will be pointed out below, the 
heir-apparent to the Cola throne was probably entrusted with this duty. | 

Apart from the date discussed at the commencement of this paper the contents 
of the subjoined inscription are also important and 1 have accordingly decided to 
publish the text of the whole record and а translation of it. The Sanskrt portion of 
the epigraph consists of three verses in three different metres which report that 
Vellankumara (1. 7.) or Kumara (ll. 11 and 14), a native of Puttür 0. 1) ог Navagrahara 
(l. 11) in Kérala (l. 2,), the general (camsnayaka) of prince Rajaditya (123), the son of 
Madhuránta (1.4) built at Mauligráma" (1.4) in the country on the banks of the Penna 
river (1. 5) a stone temple of Siva (1. 5 and ә). The Tamil portion which follows the 
date repeats this fact,—the village being here called Tirumudiyür (l. 20) ,—and reports 
that, on the specified day, vzz., 14th January A.D. 943, the image of the god Arruttali- 
Peruminadigal (ll. 20 f. and 26 Ё) was set up in the temple. The king's name 
Sti-Parantakadéva alias Sri- Virasdla-Perumanadigal (1. 32 Е) occurs and Vellan- 
gumaran (1. 36 f.) is said to have been a native of Nandikkarai-Puttür, z.e., Puttür on 
the bank of the river Nandi in Malai-nadu (l. 35 Е). He is here called the great 
general (perumbadatndyakar) of prince Rajaditya and the first servant (milabhrtya) 
of the Colas (1. 31 f). 

In the first place, it is necessary to remark that the temple was not founded on 
the r4th January A.D. 943. Very probably it existed prior to the Cola period in 
some form or other and was only repaired or rebuilt by the Cola general. At any rate 
the temple existed already in the twenty-third year of Parantaka's reign * correspond- 
ing to A.D. 929-30; andin the twenty-ninth year (-A.D. 935-6) Vellahgumaran 
made an endowment for burning a perpetual lamp in the sametemple. In the 
inscription which furnishes this information, the temple is called Sri-Malasthanattu- 
Mahádéva of the Sri-Arruttali (temple) at Tirumudiyür. Similarly, the Bhaktajan&$vara 
temple at Tirunamanallir, which is not very far off from Gramam, was repaired 
or rebuilt during the reign of Parantaka I. and was called Rajadityéévara In 
this case, we know that the temple existed already during the time of Sundaramürti- 
Мауалағ, who, as | have already mentioned more than once, flourished probably in 
the Sth or oth century A.D. Тһе name of the temple’ was also altered; evidently 
because it was rebuilt either by Rajaditya himself or by his mother л 

The fact that Vellaskumara or Vejlahgumaran is styled the general of Rajaditya 
implies that the latter had an independent army, His retinue (parivāra) is referred 


2 Navigrahiira is the Sanskrt translation of the Tami] name Puttür. 

2 This is the Sanskrt form ofthe Tami] name Mudiyiir mentioned later on. 
2 [n No. 730 of 1925, Vellangumaran is similarly described. 

+ No. 744 of the Government Epigraphist's collection for 1905. 
2 No. 739 01 the same collection, ` $ Lp. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 133. 

7 Inscriptions dated during the 20th year of Parántaka-l, (А.Р. 926-27) do not mention the name Каде 
dityésvara (Nos. 378 and 380 of 1002). We may, therefore, suppose that the rebuilding was later than that year. 
И must have been completed in or before the 28th усаг (Ер. Ind, Vol, УИ, P. 133). The name Rajádityésvara 
does not occur in records of the 37th year (No. 339 of 1002) and 39th year (Nos. 351 and 307 of 1902). In 
later epigraphs the temple is called by its original name Tiruttondigvara, Itis thus evident that the new name 
Rajidityesvara was maintained only for a few years. 

* It i< not quite certain whether Rüjáditya built the témple or his mother. The passage which refers incident» 
ally to this fact runs as follows -—Zirutlontigvara(n-] dirukkayrali seLy*]eitha Rajadittadévar idydr nam-birál 
{ir КӨН нара? ағла» НИ etc. (Ep. та, Vol. VIL p. 133). . It seems to me that the name Rajadityésvara 
ts not quite conclusive on the point. Even if his mother had caused the temple to be built, she might haye pre- 
ferred to call it after her son. In other inscriptions of the same temple, Rājāditya has only the epithet pillaiyair. 
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to in several of the Tirunàmanallür inscriptions His cavalry (No. 327 of 1902) and 
elephant troops (No. 330 of 1902) are also mentioned. It may, therefore, be supposed 
that prince Rajaditya was governing a portion of the Cola dominions as his father's 
viceroy.” In three records, one belonging to the reign of Rajendra Соја 1.? the 
second to Virarajéndra Г.’ and the third to Rajakesarivarman Kulottuiga’, the 
modern Tirunàmanallür is called Rájadittadevapuram ог Rajadittapuram. This may 
be taken to show that the.place was one of the important towns, if not the capital, 
of the province governed by Кајайкуа, If this be true, the circumstances which led 
to the choice of the capital have to be ascertained. Тһе district in which 
Tirunàmanallür was situated is called Tirumunaippadi-nadu both in its inscriptions? 
and in the Tamil Perzyapuraunam.? The word munatppad¢ means literally ‘war 
district.’ Between the Tondai-nadu ге. the Pallava dominions and the Cola country 
there was an ancient territorial division called Nadu-nadu г.с.“ the middle country’ 
comprising a portion of the South Arcot district.? It may be supposed that the posses- 
sion of this tract of country changed frequently according to the relative strength of 
the Pallavas and the Colas. Nadu-nddu seems to have been subdivided into several 
principalities such as Tirumunaippàdi, Miladu, Vanagoppadi, Irungolappadi, Oymanadu, 
Vesalippadi, and others, some of which date from very early times, Perhaps the 
early Colas established them as safeguards against invasion from the Pallavas and 
other northern tribes. Tirumunaippadi must have been so called because the wars 
between the Pallavas and the Colas were mostly fought in that district. If this 
explanation of the name be true, it is but natural that Rajaditya should have been 
stationed in Tirumunaippádi Не could keep the chiefs of these principalities in 
subjection and at the same time prevent any rebellions in the recently acquired 
Tondai-nadu. 

Several of the Tirunàmanallür inscriptions mention natives of Malabar among the 
servants of prince Rajaditya® who was evidently the heir-apparent to the Cola throne. 
с урыс» ык ык ш кы 


2 See note 9, below. | 
2 It may be doubted if Rajiditya ever actually succeeded to the throne of his father. Of the two authorities 


for Соја history now available, the large Leyden plates (ЇЇ. 39 to 42) report that he survived his father and reigned 
after him. The Тігу Майрада grant (verse 54) refers simply to his victory over Krsnardja and his death, thus 
implying that he did not reign. The question has, however, to be left open until more conclusive evidence is forthe 


coming. 
3 Ep. Ind., Vol. УИ, p. 138. 4 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. 111, p.108. 


6 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1901-2, p. 22, No. 359 of 1902. 

в Ер. ша. Vol. VAT, p 133. 7 Edition of 1870, chapter i, p. tg, verses t and z. 

5 According to the Реууариғалат the following are some to the more important places included іп Nadu- 
nidlu:—Tiruvannümalai, ТиипатапаЙаг, Tirukkovalür, Tiíruppadirippuliyür (near Cuddalore), Tiruvennai- 
nallür, 'Tiruvadi and Vrddhacalam, 


9 These are =- 
а) Iravi Кр дава Мамут belonging to the retinue (parivira) of Rajadityadéva (No. 331 of 1902). 


(2) lyakkan Raman of Malai-nádu (No. 346 of 1902). 
_ 3) Tirukkunrappóla Séndakumaran, a servant (з2саба) who belonged to the Malaiyála retinue of Rájaditya 
(Хо. 343 of 1903). . 
(4) Vélakulasundaran of Kandiydr in Malai-nádu (No. 341 of 1902). 
(s) Kandan Катап of Mankarai іп [ Va]ccanadu (Г. с. the Vatsa country), а subdivision of Nedumburaiyür- 
пайа, а Машу ал belonging to the retinue of prince Rajadityadéva (337 of 1902). 
у (6) Minavallavan (бе. Miinavallabha) Kannan of I:ánamaágalam in Nedeügalai-n3du, а Malaiydjan 
belonging to the retinuc of prince Rajadityadéva (No. 329 of 1902. 
Nedumburaiyür-n3du is also mentioned in the Cochin Jews’ grant of Bhüskara-Ravivarman (Ep. Inda Vol. 13 f. 
p. 65) and has been identified with Puraigi[a-nidu referred to in the Tirunelli plates of the same king (Jnd. Ant. 
Vol, ХХ, р. 201, footnote 39). Тһе former is the district of Palghaut. It is interesting to note that а Malayina 
lamp was presented to the Tirunimanallür temple іп the 33rd year of the reign Patüntaka I. (No. 345 of 1902). 
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It appears that he had a special regiment of soldiers ог.а class of servants, called. 
“the Malayala retinue.” We may suppose that there were also other natives of 
Malabar on the staff of the prince who do not figure in inscriptions. . It is, therefore, 
not a matter for surprise that the Kerala Vellankumara was his general, The 
latter must have been highly favoured by the prince as. well as by his father, as. 
he is called the first or chief servant of the Colas. This influx of men from Malabar 
ino the Cola country during the reign of Parantaka Г. is natural, because the 
Uday&ndiram plates of Prthivipati П. report. that the former married a daughter of, 
the Kerala king. In all probability Rajaditya was born to this Kerala princess. 
The mother of Rajaditya is called Kokkilanadigal in one of the Tirunamanallür 
inscriptions? The fact that a pretty large number of men from Malabar were living in. 
Tirunàmanallür coupled with the building by one of them of a Siva temple at Gramam. 
are thus easily explained. and support to a certain extent the surmise that Tiruná-. 
manalür was the capital of the province governed by Rajaditya during the reign of 
Parantaka I. | : : E" 

The alphabet of the subjóined record* resembles to a certain extent the. 
Tirukkalukkunram inscription of the same king published by me, with a photolitho- . 
graph." The long 4 is denoted in the word елла (l. 5) by a straight line starting: 
from the bottom of the second и and going upwards The two central loops of.the. 
lingual и are not developed. Two forms of dental s occur, one, with the central loop 
fully developed (е. g. the ہہ‎ of paymarku in line 17 f.) and the other without it (е. г.` 
twice in padruāpgu in line 19). The syllable ға? of Лайла? (1. 17) is written like 
п, while there is no distinction between the rai of dumbhadarai in line 24 and the р of. 
müur- in the following line, The akshara 77 which occurs twice in Pirdntakadévor= 
ана in line 52 is hardly distinguishable from the ла. In line 26 the syllable уут is. 
written in a group and looks very much like ye. Тһе omission of the sandht in Raltiiga 
(ll. 16 and 18) and in zzrazratiu (1. 19) deserves to be noted. 


| | Text? = |: 
г Svast(1] Sri] [1] ® Маш Puttüra-ja[n]ma kal[i]- 
2 bala-jayinàm = uttamah Keralàna[m*] 

3 " Rajadittyasya sáksad-avicalita-[ca* ]- 

4 то-пауако Madhuranteh [1*] Mauligram[e*]- 

5 dhi-Penné-tata-dharani Silà-mandira[m*) 

6 Mandar-ibham Mahadevam mahaéri [h*1 sthi[ra* ]- 
7 taram-akarodeatra Vellamkumarah [II 1%) 

8 “ Nadisthali-krtanirateS=[i]vaspadam 


ат) in Malabar figures as the donor in 
of 1904) and another in a record at Tiruccán 


LA native of Cranganore (Koduügülür in T 
Kugumiyīmalai in the Раду Кона? State (530.551 
in the North Arcot district (No. бо of 1904). 

2 Хома. Insers., Vol. 1l, p. 386, verse 8. 

See р. 180 above, rote 5. 
Мо. 735 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1005. 
Ер. dndn Vol. tH, plate facing p. 284,8. 2 
Sce Professor Hultzsch's remarks in Sont на, Jnscrs., Vol. J, p, 114, and Vol. If, р. 200, note t, ` 
PL. Vel. 111 p. go, and Ер. те, Vol. VI, р. ло. * Compare Ind. Anis Vol. ХХИ, р, 68 f. 
* Frera impressions prepared by myself. - ; і i | 
и Read Rijddityasya, : 


an inscription at 
ür near ‘Tirupati 


замени 


° Меце, Sragdhari. 
2 Metre, Киста, 
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: 9 silasthalim=abhirataye Puradvisa[h] [1*] ў 
` 10. nijam=iman=dhiyam=iva supratisthitam 
^ir. Kumara ity-akrta Navagrahürajah ш 2°] 
12, Vi$vá-Sa[r* Jmma-vyáprti-cara[t*] tritayan="tat= 
13. bhasmicakre daityapuràm yena nimes[a*]- — 
14. [t] [1°] Mararati'[r*]-ddhama Китаге=дат= -ауап=1е bo- 
- 15. ° bhüsitàd- * ayuSam=antahkaranafi=ca [II 4*] 
16. Svasti Sri [11*] * IKaliüga-vasam* nalayirattu-nar[pa}~ 
17. ttu-nàlu Madiraikonda ko=PparakéSaripanmar— 
18. Ка yandu-36 àvadu Кай [оа]. . . [pra] nal 
padinangu "nürairattu elu[ba] . . . . . пано 
“20. [m]uppattu ви ава Tirumufdiyar Arrut]tali- 
- 21. PLeruJmanadigal udaiya. . . .mti- 
22. [ru]kkarraniyaga amai([ppiitu] уча ай Ma- 
- 23. "(gara-nà]yarru- Ccani-kkilamai perra *Iravadi-n[an]- 
[ru] kumbha-"daraiyal 
ELA münr-uccl padinàru . 
-26. adiyil Sri-Armt- : 
27. tali-Pperumanadiga[lJai-. . 
28. ttirukkarraliyin ul 
29. 19 naiy puga elundarulu- i 
зо. vattu! pra[di]stai* [$e]yv[i]— 
31. наг So[la]rkkal * müla- à у 
32. bhrtyar éri-* Pi[ra]ntakadevarea[na] 
за. Sri-ViraSola-[ P]peru[m Janadiga[1] 
.34. [ma]ganar Raj|[à]dittadevar peru[m]- 
35. badainàya[ka]r Malai-nattu Na[n]- 
36. dikka[rai]-Ppu[t]tür Vella[n]- 
37. gumaran [11*] Idu pan-MahéSvara? 
38. [ra*]ks[ai] [I* }*ratshippar впрадап ta[lai] 
39. mélana[11*] 
TRANSLATION—SANSKBT PORTION. 
Hail! Prosperity! (verse 1) А native of Puttüra, the crown (as it were) of 
-those who overcome the force of the Kali (age) (and) the best of the Kéralas, the highly 
prosperous Vellamkumara, the veritable general (caminaya£a)" invincible (in war) of 
Rajaditya, son of Madhuranta, built, at this (village of) Mauligrima in the country 
-on the bank of the (river) Репа’, a permanent stone temple (mandira) dedicated to 
(the god) Mahadeva (że. Siva), (reseinbling) i in lustre (the mountain) Mandara. 


e 


m 
‘9 


ю 
T 


з Metre, Mattamayüra. a Read =tad= А 7 7 
3 This reading is conjectural though the 7 of 57 is quite distinct. The stone is considerably damaged at this 
.. Spot. 24% + Кеала-туиат=. 5 
з Read Kaliyuga. ° 8 Веай-гағзат. 2 Read ری وٹ را‎ 
5 Read frivadi- ? Read -dhdraryal. 1 Read "Пет. 
"1 Read elundarulivitinu. Read pratisthai. 7 Read 54 атра}. 
и Read Par&utata? . . 2% Read -МайғҰсаға- 16 Read ғайр. 
3 The word camiindyata appears to be here uscd in the sense of semini which is one of the names of the god 
:Subvalimanya. - 


із The compound Penni- Tt diarani seems to be used i in the same sence as the Tamil Репра аталади. 
The river Pennar is at seme distance from the village of Gramam. Е وت‎ c g 
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(V.2.) Kumara (Ze. Vellamkumaára) born at Navágrahara thus made this 
auspicious stone temple well established, like his own intelligence, for the pleasure 
of the enemy of (the demon) Pura (2.2. Siva) who is fond of localities near rivers. 

(V.3.) О Kumara! May (the god Siva), the enemy of Mara (Cupid),—who, by 
the twinkling (of his eye) which is the spy (as it were) engaged in (promoting) the 
welfare of the universe, reduced to ashes those three cities of the Daityas,—having 
occupied ,this shrine (dhamaz) adorn your life time as well as (your) inner percep- 
tion! 

TAMIL PORTION. 

Hail! Prosperity! (Lines 16 to оо) Inthe 36th year (of the reign) of king 
Parakesarivarman, who took Madirai (corresponding to") the year four thousand and 
forty-four of the Kaliyuga, (the number of) days [from the commencement of] the 
Kaliyuga being fourteen-hundred-thousand seyen[ty] .........thousand and thirty- 
seven. (LI. 20 to 37.) Having constructed as a holy stone їетр1её®.................... 
Arruttali-Perumanadigal at Tirumudiyür, Vellaügumaran, —the first servant of the 
‘Colas, (a native) of Puttür on the bank of the (river) Nandi in Malai-nadu and the 
great general of Rajadityadéva, (who was) the son of the glorious Parantakadéva 
alias the glorious Virasd]a-Perumanadigal,—(cleaned), on the day of Révati corre- 
sponding to a Saturday of the month Makara in this year, by pouring (water) out of a 
pot, (the image of) the blessed Arruttali-Perumanadigal (which was) sixteen feet 
(high) (and had) three crests(?), moved (it) into the holy stone temple, set (it) up 
(there) and consecrated (it). 

This (is placed under) the protection of all MahéSyaras, The blessed feet of 
those who protect (this shrine) shall be on (my) head. 


V. VENKAYYA, 


١ Nedisthali-tytanirata is a Sanskrt translation of the Tamil Arruttali-Peruminadigal. The god Siva is 
called паї уа in the Trinchinopoly cave inscri Ption of Gunabhara ; Souti-Ind, Insers., Vol. 1, page 29. If the 
word пади ар be equivalent in meaning to the Tami] arruttali, it has to be concluded that the Tamil word tali 
‘ temple’ which, at first sight, appears to be unconnected with Sanskrt, is only a fadbhaza of Ла ‘place’, 

* The details of date which we find here we probably owe to the general Vellabgumaran, Even to this day it 


is rot uncomm^n in Malabar to find a date expressed i b : 
E ас: zessed іп the num ау: 
the Kaliyuez. ۲ er of days expired from the commencement of 


* The may imply that the tem 


Ple was not founded by Rajaditya's general, but only rebuilt by him of‏ وہ وہہ 
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Illustrations of ancient buildings | H. Н. Cole, Lieutenant, ВЕ | W. H. Alen & Со, 
in Kashmir. Superintendent, Archzolo- 13, Waterloo Place, 
gical Survey, North-West- | London, S. W., 1869. 
ern Provinces. 


Report in connection with oper- | Lieutenant Н. Н. Cole ‚| 1870. 
ations in the N.-W. Provinces 
and the Punjab, etc., for 1869-70. 


Four reports made during the | А, Cunningham, Пігесіог- | Government Central 
years 1862-63-64-65, Volume 1.| General, Archzological| Press, Simla, 187r. 
(С. S). Survey of India. 

Four reports made during the Ditto А | Ditto. 
years 1862-63-64-65, Volume 11. 
(С. 5) 

Report for the year 1671-72, Ditto Я „| Superintendent, Govern- 
Volume Ш. (С. S.) ment Printing, 


Calcutta, 1875. 
llustrations of buildings near | Н.Н, Cole, Lieutenant, R.E., | W. Н, Allen. & Co. 


Muttraand Agra, showing the} late Superintendent, 13, Waterloo Place, 
mixed Hindu-Mahomedan style | Archzological Survey, London, S.W., 1873. 
of Upper India. North-Western Provinces. 

“Tree and Serpent Worship" | James Fergusson, П.С... Ditto. 
from the sculptures of the} F.R.S. 

Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and 
Amaravati. 

Report for the year 1871-72, |]. D. Beglar and А. C. L. | Superintendent, Govern- 
Delhi and Agra, Volume 1۱۷.۹ Carlleyle, Assistants, ment Printing, 
(С. $.) ү ORUA Survey of Calcutta, 1874. 
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Report of the first season’s орега- | ). Burgess, Archaeological | W. H. Allen & Со, 
tions in the Belgim and Kaladgi| Surveyor and Reporter ёо | 13, Waterloo Place, 
districts. (N. 1. S.) Government. London, S.W., 1874. 


The Antiquities of Orissa, Volume | Rájendraldla Mitra . «| Wyman & Co., Calcutta, 
I. 1575. 
Report for the year 1872-73,| А. Cunningham, Director- | Superintendent, Govern- 


Volume V. (C. 5.) General, Archaeological | ment Printing, Calcutta, 
Survey of India. 1875. 


Report on the antiquities of | J. Burgess, Archaological| W. H. Allen & Со, 
KAthiàwád and Kachh. (М. I.S.) | Surveyor and Reporter to] 13, Waterloo Place, 


Government, Western | London, S.W., 1876. 
India. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. | A. Cunningham, Director- | Superintendent, Govern- 
olume I, Inscriptions of Asoka. | General, Archaeological | ment Printing, Calcutta, 
Survey of India. 1877. 
The Rock Temples of Elura ог | J, Burgess : 3 . 1877. 
Verul. 


Report on the antiquities in the | J. Burgess, Archeological] W. H. Allen & Co, 
Bidar and Aurangabad districts. | Surveyor and Reporter to| 13, Waterloo Place, 


(№. 1. 8.) Government, Western] London, S.W., 1878. 
India. 

Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- | А, C. Г. Carlleyle, Assistant, | Superintendent, Govern- 
putanain 1871-72; and 1872-73, | Archeological Survey. ment Printing, Calcutta, 
Volume VI. (С. S.) 1878. 

Report of a tour in Bundelkhand | J. D. Beglar, Assistant, Ditto. 


and Malwa, 1871-72; and in| Archaeological Survey. 
the Central Provinces, 1873-74, 
Volume УП. (C. S.) 


Report of a tour through the Ditto . 4 : Ditto. 

Bengal Provinces of Patna, 
Gaya, Mongir, and Bhagalpur; 
The Santal Parganas, Manbhum, 
Singhbhum, and Birbhum, Ban- 
kura, Raniganj, Bardwan and 
Hughli іп 1872-73, Volume 
Ми. (С. 5.) 


Pali Sanskrit, and old Сапагсѕс | J. Е. Несі, Bombay Civil|G. Е. Eyre and W, 
Inscriptions from the Bombay | Service, and J. Burgess,| Spottiswoode, London, 
Presidency and parts of the Archzological Surveyor 1878. 

Madras Presidency and Maisur, | Western India. 274 
arranged and explained. 


The Stipa of Bharhut; a Bud- A. Cunningham, Пігесіог- АУ, H. Allen & Со, 
dhist monument ornamented | General, Archivological| 13, Waterloo Place, 


London, S.W., 1879. 


with numerous scuiptures, illus-} Survey of India. 
trative of Buddhist. legend and х 
history in the third century В. C. i 
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Report of tours in Central Doab| A. C. L. Carlleyle, 1st Assis- | Superintendent, Govern- 


and Gorakhpur іп 1874-75 andj tant, Archzological Survey.| ment Printing, 
1875-76, Volume ХИ. (C. 5.) Calcutta, 1879. 

Report of a tour in the Central| А. Cunningham, Director- Ditto. 
Provinces in 1873-74 and) General, Archaeological 


1874-75, Volume IX. (C. S.) Survey of India. 


Report of tours in Bundelkhand Ditto . Е . Ditto, 1830. 
апа Malwa іп 1874-75 and 
1876-77, Volume Х. (С. 5.) 


Report of tours in the Gangetic Ditto . . А Ditto. 
Provinces from Badaon to Bihar 
in 1875-76 and 1877-78, Volume 


хі. (С. 8.) 
Report on the Amarávati topeaud | R. Sewell, Madras  Civil| С. E. Eyre and W. 
excavations on its site in. 1877. | Service. Spottiswoode, London, 


1880. 


The Antiquities of Orissa, | КДепдга а Mitra  . „| АМ. Newman © Co, 
Volume 11. Calcutta, 1880. 


The Cave Temples of India. J. Fergusson and J. Burgess | W. Н. Allen & Со, 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1880. 


First Report of the Curator of| H. Н. Cole, Curator of | Government Central 
Ancient Monuments in India} Ancient Monuments іп) Branch Press, Simla, 
for the year 1881-82. India. 1882. 

Report of tours in the South- | J. D. Beglar, Assistant, | Superintendent, Govern- 
Eastern Provinces іп 1874-75 | Archzological Survey. ment Printing, 
and 1875-76, Volume XIII. Calcutta, 1882. 

(C. 5.) 
Report of a tour in the Punjab in| A. Cunningham,  Director- Ditto. 


1878-79, Volume XIV. (С. $.) | General, Archaeological 


Survey of India. 


Report of a tour in Bihar and Ditto . Қ , Ditto. 
Bengal in 1879-80 from Patna 
to  Sunargaon, Volume XV. 


(С. 5.) 

Lists of Antiquarian Remains in} R. Sewell, Madras Civil | Government Press, 
the Presidency of Madras.| Service. Madras, 1582. 
(4,1. S) 

Preliminary reports by Curator, | Н. H. Cole, Curator of An- | Government Central 
Ancient Monuments in India. cient Monuments in India. Branch Press, Simla, 


1881 to 1883. 


(а) Madras Presidency— 
The Seven Pagodas . В Ditto . Е А Ditto. 
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Velur қ : > Н.Н. Cole, Curator of Ап-| Government Central 
cient Monuments in India. | Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 to 1883. . 

Trichinopoly . я я Ditto . 5 d Ditto. 
Srirangam . E n Ditto . . : Ditto, 
Madura . З А Ditto . є Я Ditto. 
Tanjore А 5 Я Ditto . : у Ditto. 
Kombakonam Ditto . Я Е Ditto. . 
Chillambaram ; 2 Ditto . Е s Ditto. 
Conjeveram . . Р Ditto . « . Ditto, 
Bijnmagar . е . Ditto . Я ; Ditto. 

(6) Bombay Presidency— 
Ahmedabad». Dito . . . Ditto. 
Poona . . . А Ditto, қ А Ріо. 
Karli . ; . ٠ Ditto . x қ Ditto. 
Ambarnath . А % Ditto . : . Ditto. 
Elephanta  , . . Ditto . . i Ditto. 

(с) Bijapur . . 5 А Ditto . . я Ditto. 

(а) Rajputana— 
Mount Abu . ` + Ditto . : . Ditto, 
Ajmir . . . . Ditto . Я Í Ditto. 
Jaipur . ? n . Ditto . Я Е Ditto. 
Ulwar. А * . Ditto ; Ditto. 

(c) В.Н. the Nizam’s Territory— 
Кайрап . А Ditto , А А Ditto. 
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Government for Western and 
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ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1883, 


А. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archzological Sur- 
vey of India, and H, В. ХУ, 
Garrick, Assistant Archzeolo- 
gical Survey. 


J. B. Keith, Superintending Ditto. 
Monumental Preservation. 
1. Anderson, Superintend- Ditto, d 
ent, Indian Museum. 
/ 
Ditto Ditto. 
A, C. L. Carlleyle, rst Assist- Ditto, 


ant, Archeological Survey. 


Ballantyne, Hanson & / 
Со, Edinburgh and 
London, 1883. 


J. Burgess, Archeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western 
and Southern India. 
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A. Cunningham, Director- | Superintendent, Govern- 
General, Archeological | ment Printing, Calcutta, 
Survey of India, 1584. 

В. Sewell, Madras Civil | Government Press, 


Service, Madras, 1584. 
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(Memorandum on Ancient 
Monuments іп Eusafzai, with 
a description of the explora- 
tions undertaken from the 4th 
February to the 16th April 
1883, and suggestions for the 
disposal of the sculptures.) 


Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1882-83. 


Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temples and their inscriptions. 
(N. 1. 5.) 


Reports of tours in North and 
South Bihar in 1880-81, Volume 
ХУІ. (C.S) 


Preservation of National Monu- 
ments— Fortress Gwalior. 


Catalogue and Hand-book of the 
Archzeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Part |--АзоКа 
and Indo-Scythian Galleries. 


Ditto ditto, Part II— 
Gupta and Inscription Galleries. 


Report of а tourin Gorakpur 
district in 1875-76 and 1876-77, 
Volume ХУШ, (С. 5.) 


Report оп the Elura cave temples 
and the other Brahmanical and 
Jaina caves in Western India. 
(№. I. 5.) 


Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower Gangetic 
Doab in 1881-82, Volume XVII. 
(C. 5.) 


Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch 
ofthe Dynasties of Southern 
India. (N. LS.) 
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H. H. Cole, Curator of An- | Plates prepared in Paris, 


cient Monuments in India. 1884-85. 
Ditto қ Ditto, 
Ditto қ s Ditto. 
Ditto А қ Ditto. 
Ditto . . Ditto. 
Ditto ; 3 Ditto, 
Ditto А Я Ditto. - 
Ditto А . Ditto, 
Ditto à Б Ditto. 
Ditto . ٠ Ditto. 
Ditto . Е Ditto. 
Ditto . Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1885. 
Н. В. W. Garrick, Assistant, Ditto. 
Archeological Survey. 
А. Cunningham, Director- Ditto. 
General, Archeological 
Survey of India. 
Ditto . " Ditto. 
А. C. L. Carlleyle, 154 Assis- Ditto. 


tant, Archizeological Survey. 


Н. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 


Archzcological Survey. Ditto, 1887. 
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ments, India. 


(а) Agra and Gwalior. 


(4) Golden temple at Amritsar, 
Punjab. 
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(d) Greeco-Buddhist 


sculptures 
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(e) Great temple to Siva and his 
consort at Madura. 
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(й) Great Buddhist 
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Торе at 


(7) Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
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(7) The temples at Trichinopoly 


Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the vear 1883-84. 


Report of a tour through Bihar, 
Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzai, during 1881-82, Vol. 
МХ. (С, S.) 


Report of a tour in. Eastern. Raj- 
putana in 1882-83, Vol. XX. 
(C. 5.) 


Reports of a tour in Bundelkhand 
and Rewa т 1883-84 and ofa 
tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Malwa, and Gwaliorin 1884-85, 
Vol ХХІ. (C. S) 


Report of tours in Gorakhpur, 
“тан, and Ghazipur in 1877-78- 
79 and $0, Vol. ХХИ. (C. S.) | 


Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and RAjpitina in 1883-84, Vol. | 
ХМИ. (C. S.) | 
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1 Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1885. 


Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Со, Edinburgh and 
London, 1887. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 


1888, 
Ditto, 1889. 


Griggs & Sons, London, 
1890-98, 

Government Press, 
Madras, 1890. 

1890. 

Government Press, 


Madras, 1891-95. 


Government Press, 
North-Western Provin- 
ces and Oudh, 1891. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1802. 


W. Н. Allen & Co. 13, 
Waterloo Place, London, 
S. W. 1802. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
139 4. 
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V. A. Smith, Indian Civil | Superintendent, 


Service. 


J. Burgess, Director-General, 


Archaeological Survey of 
India, and G. Bühler, Ph.D., 
LL.D., C.LE., etc. 


J. F. Fleet 


Archieologícal 
Survey, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. W. Smith, Architectural 
Assistant. 


Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.LE. 


Government 
Epigraphist. 


А. Führer, 


E. Hultzsch, 


PUBLISHED UNDER OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 
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General Index to the Reports of 
the Archzological Survey of 


India, Vols. I—XXIII. (С. S.) 


The Buddhist stapas of Amaravati 
and Jaggayyapeta in the Krishna 
District, ^ Madras Presidency, 
with translations of the Asoka 
Inscriptions at Jaugada and 
Dhauli. (М. I. $.) 


List (s) of photographs of Ancient 
Buildings and Antiquities. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. ПТ. (Gupta Inscriptions.) 


"The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun- 
pur. (№. 1. 5.) 


Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details ; Parts I—X. 


South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. 1). 
(№. 1. 5.) 


List of photographic negatives of | J. Wood-Mason and J. D. 


Beglar. 


Government 
Epigraphist. 


Archeological 
Survey, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 


1. Burgess, late Director- 


General, Archzological 
Survey of India. 


A. Cunningham, late Direc- 


tor General, Archzological 
Survey of India. 


J. Burgess, late Director- 


General, Archzological 
Survey of India. 


E. Hultzsch, 


A. Führer, 


Ancient Buildings and Anti- 
quities in the Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. 


South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. П). 
(№. 1.5.) 


The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 
(N.L S) 


Epigraphia Indica of the Агсімео- 
logical Survey of India (Vol. I). 
(N. 1. S) 


Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bodhi tree, 
at Buddha Gaya. 


Epigraphia Indica of the Archao- 
logical Survey of India (Vol. П). 
(М. 1. 5.) 
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Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- | T. H. Holdich, Superinten- | Superintendent, Govern- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela dent, Survey of India. ment Printing, Cal- 
and Mekran. cutta, 1894. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui-| А. Rea, Superintendent, | Government Press, 
ties. (N. L S) Archæological Survey, | Madras, 1894. 

Madras. . 

List of Architectural and Агсһасо- | Ditto . š я Ditto. 
logical Remains іп Coorg. | | 
(№ 1.5.) 

List of photographic negatives} مع‎ Ditto. 
belonging to the [ndia Office, 

Bower Manuscripts. (N. I. S.) A. Нагше, Principal, Cal-| Superintendent, Govern- 

cutta Madrassah. ment Printing, Cal- 


cutta, 1893-97. 


The Moghul Architecture of | E. Smith, Archaeological Sur- | Government Press, North- 
Fathpur-Sikri Parts I—IV.| vey, North-Western Рго- | Western Provinces and 
(N. 1.5.) vinces and Oudh. Oudh, 1894-98. 


On the Muhammadan Architec- | J. Burgess, late Director- | Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
ture in Gujrat. (N. I. S.) General, Archæological | London, 1896. 
Survey of India. - 


Chálukyan Architecture, including | А. Rea, Superintendent, | Government Press, 
examples from the  Ballàri| Archzological Survey, | Madras, 1806. 

District, Madras Presidency. | Madras. 
(№. 1. 5.) 

Lists of Antiquarian Remains іп | Н. Cousens, Superintendent, | Superintendent, Govern- 
the Central Provinces апа | Archological Survey, | ment Printing, Cal- 
Ве. (N.L 5.) Bombay. cutta, 1897. 

Monumental Remains of thej A. Кеа, Superintendent, | Government Press, 
Dutch East India. Company | Archeological Survey,| Madras, 1897. 
in the Presidency of Майгаѕ. | Madras. 

(№. 1.5.) 

Revised lists " шаап Ке- | Н. Cousens, Superintendent,| Government Central 
mains in the Bombay Presi-| Archological Survey, Press, Bombay, 18 
dency. (N. L 5.) Bombay. 7 : : y» 1997. 


South Indian Inscriptions (Volume | Е. Hultzsch, Government | Government P 
IM, Pat}. (N. T S.) Epigraphist. Madras, 180.00 7% 


А list of photographic negatives | Dr. T. Bloch, ist Assistant | Superintendent, Govern- 


of Indian Antiquities in the | Superintendent, Indian] ment Printing, Calcutta 
collection of the Indian Museum | Museum. 1990 M ' 
with which is incorporated the | | 
list of similar negatives in (Ве! 
possession of the India Office. | 

List of Antiquarian Remains in! H. Cousens, Superintendent, ! Ditto 
His Highness the — Nizam's| Archieolopical Survey, | | 
territories. (Х.1.8.) Вопфау. | 
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Press, and date of 
publication. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1900. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1901. ws 


Government Press, 
United Provinces, 1001. 


Ditto. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1905. 


Ditto, 1905. 


W. Griggs & Sons 
Limited, 1996. Я 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta 
1904. 


> 


Ditto, 1905-06. 
Ditto, 1906. 
Ditto, 1908. 
Ditto, 1607. 


Ditto, 1908, 


Press, 
Madras, 1882. 


ta 
a 


Survey of 


Government 


Name and official designation 


of author. 
J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archeological 


Survey of India. 


em- 
ployed on Archaeological 
explorations under the 
Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 
У. А. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 
Е. Smith, Archeological 
Surveyor, North-Western 


Provinces and Oudh. 


J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archeological 
Survey of India, and Н. 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, 
Western India. 


J. Burgess, late Director- 
General of the Archæologi- 
cal Survey of India. 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archæological 
India, Western Circle. 


J. H. Marshal, Director- 
General ої Archeology 
in India. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . . қ 
` Ditto 

J- : Burgess, Government 
Archæological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
India. 
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The Muhammadan Architecture 
_of Ahmedabad, Part I. (N. 1. S.) 


Report on results of explorations | Р. С. Mukherji, lately 


in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. 
- (N. 1.5.) Я 


The Jaina Stipa and some other 
Antiquities of MathurA (N, I. S.) 

Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra, Part І. (N. L 5.) 


The Architectural Antiquities of 
‘Northern Gujrat. (N. 1.8.) 


. The Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, Part И, with 
Muslim ‘and Hindu Remains in 
the vicinity. (N. I. S.) 


Portfolio of illustrations of Sind 
Tiles, 


Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India 
for -the year 1902-03, Parts I 


and П.. Е 
Ditto for Ше year 1903-04, 
Parts I and П. р 
Ditto for the year 1904-05, 
Part I. 
Ditto for the year 1904-05, 
Part И. i 
Ditto for the year 1905-06, 
Part I. . n 
Ditto, for the year 1995-06, 


Part Il. 
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. Notes on the Amaravati Ѕібра 
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J. Burgess, | Government | Government Press, 


Madras, 1885-86. 


Ditto, 1886. 


Ditto, 1886-87, 


Ditto, 1801. 


Superintendent, Govern- 


Printing, 


ment 


Calcutta, 1895. 


1897. 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 1899. 


Ditto, 1001. 


Ditto, 1904. 


1907. 


Press, 


Ditto, 


Government 


Madras, 1898. 


1900, 


1901, 
1902, 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Ditto, 
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Archeological Surveyor for 


Southern 


Western апа 
India. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


А. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 


Government 


veyor, Madras. 
E. Hultzsch, 
Epigraphist. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Title of work. 
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Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. 


Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

List of ancient monuments Юг 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency іп 1864. 

Ditto, in 1801 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of 
the Archeological Survey of 
India, Vol. Ш, 1894-95. 

Ditto Vol. IV, 1896-97 
Ditto „ У, 1898-99 
Ditto „ Vl, 1900-01 
Ditto „ УП, 1902-03 


Ditto н УШ, 1905-06 


List of tombs and monuments of | Government of Madras 


* . 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Europeans, ctc., in the Madras 
District. 


List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras. 


List of statues, monuments and 
busts erected іп Madras іп 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 


Annual Report of the Archieolo-' A. Кеа, Superintendent 
Archzological Survey. : 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


———_ 
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! 
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gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, 


2 


for the усаг 1800-1000. 


Ditto, 1990-01 . 
Ditto, 1901-02 " 
Ditto, 1902-03 . 
Ditto, 1903-04 В 
Ditto 1994-05 . 
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Press, and date of 
publication. 


Press, 


Government 
Madras, 1906. 


Name and official designation 
of author. 


А. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archzological Зигуеу. 


Ditto . Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto . А . Ditto, 1008. 
Е. Hultzsch, Government | Government Press, 
Epigraphist. Madras, 1892. 
Ditto А : Ditto, 1893. 
Ditto ^ Х Ditto, 1894. 
Ditto Ditto, 1805. 
Ditto . . Ditto, 1896. 
Ditto Ы Ditto, 1897. 
Ditto А Ditto, 1898. 
V. Venkayya, rst Assistant to Ditto, 1899. 
the Government Epigraphist. 
Ditto А . Ditto, 19co. 
E.  Hultzsch, Government Ditto, 1901. 
Epigraphist. 
_ Оно Е Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto Ditto, 1903, 
V. Venkayya Officiating Ditte, 1904. 
Government Epigraphist. | 
Ditto Ditto, 1905. 
V. Venkayya, Assistant Ditto, 1900. 
Archeological Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 
Ditto А я Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto . -i Ditto, 1908. 


2C2 


Title of work. 


MADRAS—concld. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archæological Survey Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
year 1905-06. 

Ditto, for the усаг 1906-07 , 


Ditto, for the year 1907-08. 
Report on  Épigraphical work 


accomplished from July 1801 
to June 1892. 


Ditto July 1892 to June 
1893. 
Ditto do. 1893 to do. 
1804. 
Ditto do. 1894 to do. 
1895. 
Ditto do. 1895 to do. 
1896. 
Ditto do. 1896 to do. 
1897. 
Ditto do. 1897 to до. 
1898. 
Ditto do. 1898 to do. 
1899. 
Ditto do. 1899 to do. 
1900. 
Ditto do. 1900 to do. 
1001. 
Ditto do. 1901 to do. 
1002. 
Ditto до. 1902 to do. 
1903. 
Ditto do. 1903 to do. 
1904. 
Ditto do. 1904 to do. 
1005. 
Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archeological Superintendent 


for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1005-06. 


Ditto for the year 1906-07. 


Ditto for the year 1907-08. | 
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BomBay— 


The Antiquities of the Kolaba 
Agency. (Ser. 330, Sel. Кес, 
Bombay, №. S. №. 7.) у 


m 1854 


The Antiquities of Kolhapoor illus- 
trated. (бег. 350, Sel. Кес., 5 1854 
Bombay, №. 5. No. 8.) 

Extracts in connection with Маһо- 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, etc. 
(1854). (бег. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, М. 5. No. 4.) 

Observations on inscriptions оп Major С. Теб. Jacob " 1855 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
іп the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Warce State, 1848; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1951. (бег. 350, Sel. Rec, 
Bombay, М. 5. Хо, то.) 


Rock-cut Temples of Western |J. Fergusson, F.R.S., М.В. | Сипдай ت۵‎ Downes, 22 
India, А8. London, 1864. 


Report on the illustration of the | Dr. Forbes Watson and 1869. 
Archaic Architecture of India, | Mr. Fergusson, General 
ete, Cunningham, and Colonel 

Meadows Taylor. 


Notes to accompany a series of Captain Lyon, late of Her Carey Brothers, Old 
photographs designed to illustrate Majesty’s 68th Regiment College Street, رو‎ 


the Ancient Architecture of | of Light Infantry, Geneva, 1871. 
Western India. 
Memorandum on the Buddhist | James Burgess, Archæolo- | Government Central 
Caves at Junnar. gical Surveyor and Reporter Press, Bombay, 1874. 4 
to Government, and J.F. 
Fleet, Bo.C.S. 
Memorandum on the antiquities | James Burgess,  Archzolo- Ditto, 1875. 


at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 


gical Surveyor and Reporter! 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. te | : 


to Government. 


Memorandum onthe remains at Ditto қ А Ошо, 
Gumli, Gop, and in Касі, etc. 
Provisional lists of Architectural Ditto я s Ditto 


and other Archiwological remains 
m Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 
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Name and official designation 
of author. 


Press, and date of 


Title of work. 
publication. 


BOMBAY—conid. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1876, 


J. Е. Fleet, Bo.C,S., and Hari 
Vaman Limaya, В.А. 


Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and Kaládgi Districts. 
in the Report of the first season's 
operations of the Archzological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar and 
Kachh. 

Prepared by Major R. Gill Ditto, 1876, 

and revised by James i 
6 F.R.G.S., MR. 


Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. 
Second edition . 


W. Е. Sinclair, Во.С.8., and Ditto, 18 
J. Burgess, Archeological ыы 
Surveyor and Reporter to 


Government. 


Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the and Assis- 
tant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 
with revised lists ہ٤‎ remains in 


the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 


Thana, and Kaládgi Zillahs, / 
Architectural and Archaeological | W. H. Propert, Collector of Ditto, v 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. Khandesh. 
Ditto, 


Reports (from the Collectors) re- مہ‎ 
garding the Archaeological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidara- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 


in Sindh, with plans of tombs, 


Ditto. Y. 


Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- 


Report on the Architectural and 
Khar. 


Archaeological remains in the 
Province of  Kachh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
.Burnes, (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLI, new series.) 


Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp- | J. Burgess, Archzeological Ditto. ~ 
les of Ajanta, their paintings | Surveyor, Western India. 
and sculptures, and on the paint- 
ings ofthe Bagh Caves, modern 
. Buddha Mythology,.etc. 
E d 


J. Burgess, Archzeological ри 
Surveyor, ‘and е 16871887 


Indraji Pandit. 


Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archzological Ойто, 1885 

Surveyor and "Reporter to t a 

Government, 


Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Berár, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 


A. W. Crawley Boevy, C.S. Education Society's Press, 
Bombay, 1886, 


Scheme for the protection and 
.conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 
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BOMBAY—coutd. 


List of photographs of ancient} ...... 
buildings and antiquities, 
Bombay. 


The antiquities of the town of | James Burgess, LL.D., C.LE.| George Waterston & 


Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1888. 


Superintendent, Govern 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 


Orphanage Press, Poona, 
1889. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1890, 


Ditto, 1891. 


Ditto, 18до. 


Ditto, 1891, 
Ditto, 1892. 
Ditto, 1893. 
Ditto, 1894. 


Ditto, 1895. 


Dabhoi in Gujarat. Director-General of the 
Archeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
M.R.AS., Archaeological 


Surveyor, Western India. 


List of Photographic Negatives | Н, Cousens, M.R.AS., 
of ancient buildings and anti-| Archzological Surveyor, 
quities of the Bombay Presi-| Western India, 
dency. 


List of Photographic Negatives | James Burgess , 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay. Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives, 


Bijapur Guide . . . н. Cousens, М.К.А.5., 


Archaeological Surveyor, 


Western India. 


Notes on the buildings and other| Н. Cousens, Archzological 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, | Surveyor, Western India, 
with translations of the inscrip- | and Е. Кера век. 
tions. 


An account of the Caves at Nad- | H. Cousens, Archaeological 
sur and Karsambla. Surveyor, Western India. 


Progress Report of the Archzo- Ditto, 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1890. 


Ditto for the months of May 1800 Ditto 
to April 189r. 


Ditto for thc months of May 1891 Ditto 
to April 1892. 


Ditto for the months of May 1892 Ditto 
to Aprii 1595. 


Ditto for the months of May 1892 Ditto 
to April 1394. 


Ditto for the months of May 1894 Ditto 
to August 1895. 
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BOMBAY-—concid. 


Progress Report of the Archzo-| Н. Cousens, Archeological | Government Central 
logical Survey of Western India | Surveyor, Western India. Press, Bombay, 1896. 
for the months of September 
1895 to April 1896. 


Ditto for the year ending 3oth Ditto . : ў Ditto, 1897. 
June 1897. 

Ditto forthe year ending 3oth Ditto А Ditto, 1898. 
June 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending 3oth Ditto . : А Ditto, 1800. 
June 1899. 

Ditto for the year ending goth Ditto . А 4 Ditto, 1960. 
June 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 3oth Dito . А i Ditto, 1901. 2 
June 1901. 

Ditto for the year ending goth Dito . . P Ditto, 1902. 
juue 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending goth Ditto . 5 : Ditto, 1003. 
June 1903. 

Ditto for the year ending 30 Ditto . : . Ditto, 1904. 
June 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th Ditto . ۰ i Ditto, 1905. 
June 1905. 

Progress Report of the Archzo- Dito . . А Ditto, 1906. 


logical Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the months July to 
March 1906, inclusive. 


Ditto for the year ending grst Ditto . Е > Ditto, 1908. 
March 1907. 


Ditto for the year ending 31st Ditto . . . Ditto, 1008. 
March 1908. 


Paintings in the Buddhist Сахе- | John Griffiths, late Principal | W. Griggs, London, 1896, 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh,| of the Sir Jamshedji 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- | Jijibhai School of" Art, 
jects). Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 


Ditto ditto, Volume П Ditto . 5 . Ditto, 1906. г 
(Decorative details). 
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سس 


BENGAL— | 
Account of a visit to Mount | A. Р. В E 2 E .71861.. 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thercon 
in 1827. (Ser. 250, Sel. Кес., 
Bengal, No. 38.) 


Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries | А. M. Broadley, B.C.S, . Bengal Secretariat Press, 
at Burgaon, Sub-Division Bihar, Calcutta, 1872. 
District Patna. i Е 


District of Midnapore. 

Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of | Rájendralála Mitra, LL. D., Ditto, 1878. 
Sákya Muni. C.LE. 

List of objects of antiquarian, فا‎ Ditto, 1870. 
interest іп Bengal. 

A List of the objects of anti- ina Ditto, 1879. 
quarian interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his- 
torical descriptions). 

Revised list of ancient monuments | Government of Bengal, ۰ Ditto, 1887. 
іп Bengal, 1886. | Department, assisted by 

J. D. Beglar and W. В. В. 


Some Historical апа  Ethnical | W. B. Oldham, C.LE., Indian Ditto, 1801. 
aspects of the Burdwan District. | Civil Service. 

Discovery of the exact site of|L. A. Waddell, M.B. . Н 
Aégoka’s classic Capital of Páta- 
Прима, the Pa/zbothra of the 
Greeks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 


Ditto, 1892. 


A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya | Ка Ram Anugrah Narayan Ditt 
Math. Singh, Bahadur. ) itto, 1893. 


Sikkim Gazetteer А : : ТЕ? Ditto, 1894 
Some Historical and  Ethnical | W. B. Oldham, C.LE., Indian 
aspects of the Burdwan District | Civil Service. 
with an explanatory Index, (Re- 
print). 


Ditto. 


List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 


Ditto. 


interest. 


Report on the Archæology of the | H. L. Harrison, B.C.S. Ditto, 1873. 


List of Inscriptions on tombs ог | С. В, Wilson, M.A, of the | Superintendent, Govern- 


monuments possessing historical | Bengal Educational Servic inti 
10550: еј ment Printi 
or archzolcgical interest. > 1896 وت‎ 


List of Ancient Monuments in B i 

nt — 5 es engal Secretaria 
Bengal—Revised and corrected. Cees 1896 

up to 51st August 1895. 01۵ 
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BENGAL—coucld. i | 
List of ancient monuments :— 


Dacca Division у К . ME Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1896. 
Rajshahi Division , . А 0 Ditto. 
Orissa Division . . "D Ditto. 
Chota Nagpur Division . à t$ Ditto. 
Bhagalpur Division . . аз Ditto. 
Chittagong Division р : айылы Ditto. 
Burdwan Division . а ; ies Ditto. 
Patna Division . . Өр шы Ditto. 
Presidency Division Е . — Ditto. 


Report with photographs of the| M, H. Arnott, M.Inst.C.E., | Waterlow & бопе, 
repairs executed to some of the} Executive Engineer, Bengal | Limited, London, W. 
principal temples at Bhibanés.| Public Works. 1903. 
уйг and caves in the Khandagiri 
and Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, 
bevween 1898 and 1903. 


Annual Report of the Archzolo-| T. Bloch, Archaeological | Bengal Secretariat Press, 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for | Surveyor, Bengal Circle. Calcutta, 2901. 
the year 1900-01. 


Ditto for the year ended Ditto . . ; Ditto, 1902. 
April 1902. 

Ditto for the year ended Ditto . . 5 Ditto, 1003. 
April 1903. 

Ditto for the year ended Ditto . . Я Ditto, 1904. 
April 1904. 

1016 for the year ended Ditto . . қ Ditto, 1905. 
April 1905. 

Annual Report of {һе Archzolo- Ditto . . А Ошо, 1906. 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1905-06. 

Ditto for 1906-07 . . -| A. Н. Longhurst, Officiating Ditto, 1907. 


Superintendent, Archzolo- | 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 


Ditto for 1g07-08 . + .| T. Bloch, Superintendent, Ditto, 1908. 
Archaeological Survey, 
Eastern Circle. 


UNITED PROVINCES— جج‎ : . : 
Description of the antiquities at | F. Maisey $ Baptist Mission Press, 


1 
zou 
Kaliniar. _ 0:848. 
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| of author. publication. 
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| А. Führer, Ph.D., Archzolo- | Superintendent, Governs 

| gical Surveyor, and Е. W.| ment Printing, 

| Smith, Architectural Sur-| Calcutta, 1889. 

| veyor, North-Western Pro- 

' vinces and Oudh. 

Ditto . я . | Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 


Oudh, 1892. 


A. Führer, Ph.D., Archzolo- | Thomason College Press, 


gical Surveyor. Roorkee, 1892, 
Ditto ; А Ditto, 1893. 
Ditto А , Ditto, 1894. 
Ditto H ٠ Ditto, 1895. 
Ditto : ; Ditto, 1806. 
Ошо + R Ditto, 1897. 
Ditto Я s Ditto, 1898. 


V. А. Smith, i.C.S., and, Government Press, North- 
Е, W. Smith, Archzological] Western Provinces and 


Surveyor. Oudh, 1899. 
E. W. Smith, Archaeological) Ditto, 1900. 
Surveyor. 
Ditto n А Ditto, 1901. 
КР Government Press, United 


Provinces, 1002, 


| Е. В. S. Shepherd, Archxo- Ditto > 
logical Sao itto, 1003 


Ditto, 1904. 


{ W. Н. Nicholls, Archzologi- 
| са! 5игусуог. 


| 
i 


Title of work. 
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UNITED PROVINCES—contd, 


List of Photographic Negatives 
of the monumental antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and .ا009‎ 


Progress Reports of the Epigra- , 


phical and Architectural 
Branches of the North-Western 
Provinces апа Ondh from 
October 1889 till goth June 
1891. 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, forthe year 1891-92. 


Ditto for the year ending June 


1893. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1894. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1895. 


Ditto for the year ending June 
1896. 


Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 


Ditto for the year ending Junc 
1898. 


Ditto for the year ending June 
1890. 


Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1900. 


Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1901. 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Archzological Survey Сис, 
United Provinces, for the vear 
ending 31st March 1902. ` 


Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Archzological Surveyor, United 
Provinces and Panjab, Гог the 
year ending 315 March 1904. 


— 


20$ 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Press, 


United Provinces, 1905. 


. 8 Ditto, 1906. 


Ditto, 1607. 


Ditto, 1908. 
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Name and official designation 
of author. 


W. H. Nicholls, Archzolo- 
gical Surveyor. 


Government 


Ditto 


Ditto 


R. Е. Tucker, Archeological 


Surveyor. 

A. Führer, Archzeological | Government Press, North- 
Surveyor, North-Western | Western Provinces and 
Provinces and Oudh. Oudh, 1806. 

V. А, Smith, 1.С.5, А Ditto, 


Griggs & Sons, London. 


. | Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 


Depart- 
Lahore, 


Lahore, 


А | 1099. 


E. W. Smith, Archæological 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 


Poorno Chander Mukherji 


Ditto ۰ Ditto. 
ires Public Works 
ment Press, 
1875. 
A. Cunningham, Пігесіог-| 00 qu... 
General, Archzological 
Survey. 
J. L. Kipling, Curator 1889. 
С. J. Rodgers, Archzological | ХУ, Ball & Co., 
Surveyor. 1801. 
Dr. М. А. Stein | $ 


‘Title of work. 


UNITED PROVINCES—coneld, 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archzeological Surveyor, United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st March 1905. 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Archeological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
grst March 1906. 


} 
| 
1 


Ditto for the year 1906-07. 


Ditto for the year 1907-08. 


List of Christian tombs and monu- 
ments of archeological and his- 
torical interest and their inscrip- 
tions іп the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 


The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 


Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
drawings, Part I. 


Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpur, North-W es- 
tern Provinces. 


Plates illustrating the Report on the 
antiquities in the district of Lalit- 
pur, North-Western Provinces, 


PUNJAB— 

Objects of Antiquarían interest in 
the Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished by the several Deputy 


Commissioners, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 
Bahawalpur, and Chamba States. 


Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the 
Lahore Museum. 


Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures 
in the Lahore Central Museum. 


Report of the Punjab Circle of the 
Archmological Survey, 1888-89. 


List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museum. 


Press, and date of 
Publication. 
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of author. 


С. J. Rodgers, Archaologicall Baptist Mission Press, 


Calcutta. 


Surveyor. 


Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archzolo-| Lahore Caxton Printing 


Works, 1901. 


Ditto, 1902. 


Ditto, 1903. 


Ditto, 1904, 


Economical Press, 
Lahore, 1905. 


Ditto, 1906. 


Ditto, 1907, 


Ditto, 1908. 


1874. 


1874. 


1874. 


gical Surveyor, Punjab. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Dr. J, Ph. Vogel, Superinten- 


. 


dent, Archzological Survey. 


Ditto я 


Ditto . 


Ditto " 


Ditto 


Lieut. А. Crompton, R.E. 


Меш. Skene Grant, В.Е. 


Sergeant Е. H. Wilcher, К.Е. 


Title of work. 


PUNJAB—concid. 
Revised list of objects of Archzo- 
logical interest in the Punjab. 


Report of the Archwological 
Survey, Punjab Circle, for the 
period from 1st January to 3oth 
June 1501. 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Archieological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1902. 


Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent, Arch:zological 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
313 March 1904. 


Ditto for the year ending gist 
March 1905. 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archzo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 


Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 


Ditto for the year ending ٤ 
March 1908. 


N.-W. F. PROVINCE— 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at Jamagarhi 
during the months of March and 
April 1873. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette о! 
12th. February 1874.) d 


Report on thc explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. — (Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of 11th June 1874.) 


Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of 
January, February, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to 
the Punjah Government Gazette 
of 6th Aunust 1874.) 
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N.-W. Е. PROVINCE—concid. 

Report оп the explorations at | Lieut. C. A. Crompton, В.Е. 1875 
mound  Shahji-ka-dheri near ` 
Peshawar. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
18th November 1875.) 


Report on the explorations at | Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. 2 1876. 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of 18th November 1875 
and of goth March 1876.) 


Reports of Buddhist explorations | Lieut. С. Maxwell, В.Е. .| Public Works Depart- 
in the Peshawar District by the ment, Punjab, 1882. 
ioth Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Memorandum on excavations at| Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant | Punjab Government Press, 
Sikri, Yusafzai. Commissioner. Lahore, 1889. 

Detailed report of ап Archæolo- | Dr. М. А, Stein, Ph.D. Ditto, 1898. 
gical tour with the Buner Field | Principal, Oriental College, 

Force. Lahore. 

Report of Archaeological Survey | М. А. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- | Government Press, 
work in the North-West Fron-| tor General of Education North-West Frontier 
tier Province and Baluchistan {ог and Archeological Sur- Province, 1005. 
the period from January 2nd,| veyor, North-West Frontier 
1904, to March 31st, 1905. Province and Baluchistan. 

Annual report of the Archzologi- | Dr. D. В. Spooner, Superin- Ditto, 1907. 
cal Survey of India, Frontier tendent, Archaeological Sur- 

Circle, for 1906-07. vey, Frontier Circle. 
Ditto for 1907-08 . Ditto А . | Commercial Press, Pesha- 


war, 1908, 


BURMA— А‏ ۔_ 
List of objects of antiquarian | Dr. E. Forchhammer, | GovernmentPress, Burma,‏ 
interest in British Burma. Government Archeologist, 1880.‏ 
Burma.‏ 


Notes on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma— 


1. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda Ditto . . Ditto, 1883. 
11. The first Buddhist Mission Ditto А Я Ditto, 1884, 
to Suvarnabhumi. 
List of objects of Antiquarian and Ditto р ۱ Ditto. 
Archzologicat interestin British 
Burma. 
Reports on Archeological work | Dr. E. Forchhammer . . 1889. 


done in Burma during the years 
1879-89. (Being а Review, 
dated 18th June 1889.) 
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Я | Name and official designation | Press, and date of 
Title of work. | of author. | publication. 
| 


BUR MA—contd. 


The Po U айпа inscription, | Taw Sein Ko, Government . Government Press, 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in| Translator, Burma. ‚ Burma, 1881. 
1774 A.D. | 

| 

List of objects of antiquarian | Dr. Е. Forchhammer, | Ditto. 

interest in Arakan. Government Archeologist, ! 
Burma. 

List of objects of antiquarian Ditto . $ Ditto, 1802. 
interest in Burma. 

Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and | Taw Sein Ko, Government Ditto. 

Ava (deciphered from the ink] Translator, Burma. 
impressions found among the 

papers of the late Dr. Forch- 

hammer). 

Report on the Antiquities of | Dr. E. Forchhammer, Ditto. 
Arakan. Government Archeologist, 

Burma. 

Report on the Kyaukku Temple Ditto . . Ditto. 
at Pagan. 

The Kalyani Inscriptions . .| Taw Sein Ko, Government Ditto. 

Translator, Burma. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts Ditto ۰ А Ditto. 
of the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

i 
Note on a tour in Burma in!F, О. Oertel, Assistant Ditto, 1893. 


March and April 1892. Engineer on special duty, 
Public Works Department, 


North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 


| 
Notes on an Archzeological tour; Taw Sein Ko, Government 


Reprinted from the 
through Ramannadesa. | Translator, Burma, Indian Antiquary by 
(The Talaing country of Burma.) | the Educational 

| Society's Steam Press, 
| Bombay, 1893. 
. 1 
A preliminary study of the Ро U; Ditte 2 ; Ditto. 


Daung Inscription of Sinbyuyin, ; 
1774 А.О. : 


A preliminary study of the Kaly- 


: за: Ditto А Ditto, 
ani Inscriptions, 


Notes on antiquities іп Ramanna- Lieutenant-Colonel 


2 R. C. Ditto, 1894. 
desa, „Р, ‚ Temple, late President, 001 
(The Talaing country of Burma.) | Rangoon Municipality, 


Burma. 
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Ditto А e 
Ditto . . 


L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction, 


Rice, Secretary to Gov- 
emmment, і 


List of Рассбзе ат Pegen crie: 
the ссатсбу сі Government. 
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1906. 


Ditto, for the year ending 
March 1997. 


Ditto, tor the year ending دج‎ 
March 1008. 
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Mysore Inscriptions. Е И 
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И Е work Name and official designation Press, and date of 
Title of work. of author. publication. 
т" | 
MYSORE AND COORG—concid. | 
Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, | L. Rice, Director of Archzo- | Mysore Government 
a chief sea of the Jains; logical Researches and! Press, 1889. 
(Mysore). Secretary to Government, | 
Mysore. 
Epigraphia ^ Carnatica—Inscrip- Ditto . К Ditto, 1804. 
tions іп the Mysore District, 
Part I. 
Ditto, Part il . . . 7 Ditto . , Ditto, 1898. 
Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur | L, Rice, Director of Archzeo- | Ditto, 1601. 
District. logical Researches. | 
Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan Ditto я ‚| Basel Mission Press, 
District in 2 sections. Mangalore, 1902, 
Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga Ditto н Б Ditto, 1902. 
District, Parts 1 and II. 
Ditto, Inscriptions іп the Chital- Ditto . Я Ditto, 1903. 
drug district. 
Inscriptions at Tumkur 4 . Ditto m я Ditto, 1904, 
Inscriptions at Kolar , . | Ditto | ; Ditto, 1905. 
ASSAM 


Report on the progress of his- | E. A. Gait, 1.С.5., Honorary | Assam Secretariat Print- 
torical rescarch in Assam. Director of Ethnography| ing Office, Shillong 
in Assam. 1897. ; 


List of archzological remains in| ka. Ditto, 1902, 
the Province of Assam. : 


List of Public Libraries, etc., to which copies of the Director General's Annual 
Report, Part IT, ave regularly supplied. 


r.—COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


British Museum Library, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Londen. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 

London University Library, Imperial Institute, London, S. W. 
Cambridge University Library, Cambridge, 


Edinburgh 7 7 Edinburgh. 
Glasgow » 5 Glasgow. 
Aberdcen m 7 Aberdeen. 


Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Folklore Society, 11, Old Square Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C, 

National Art Library, South Kensington Museum, London 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 

The Royal Windsor Castle, Berks. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Royal Irish Academy, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin, 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Strect, Dublin. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albermarle Street, London. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burhngton House, Piccadilly, АУ. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Imperial Institute, London. 


Indian Institute, Oxford. 
Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, то, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


The Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London. 
Society for the promotion of Hellenic Studies, London. 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 3, Hanover Street, W. 
London. 
FRANCE, 
Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 
Institute de France, Paris. 
Musée Guimet, 7, Place депа, Paris. 
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1.—COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA-—contd. 
GERMANY. 
Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Halle (Saale), Germany. 
Roval Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 
Royal Museum for Ethnology, Berlin. 
Königliche Gesell Schaft der Wissenschaften zo Göttingen, Göttingen. 
Kgl. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften W. 35. Pots damerstrasse 120. Berlin, 


AUSTRIA, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 


Hungarian Academy, Buda-Pesth. 
ITALY. 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Rome. 


R. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze. 
Тһе Società Asiatica Italiana, Firenze. 
British School at Rome. 
American School of Classical Studies at Rome. 
OTHER COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. 

Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Holland. 
Royal Institute of Netherlands, India, The Hague, Holland. 
Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museum), St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Académie Royale d'Archéologie de Belgique, Anvers. 
University Library, Upsala, Sweden. 

7 7 Christiania, Norway. 
British School at Athens, Greece. 
La Société Archéologique d'Athènes, Athens, Greece, 


AMERICA, 
American Oriental Society, 235, Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn, U.S.A 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., U.S. А. 
Secretary, National Muscum, Washington, U. S. A. 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

BRITISH COLONIES. 
The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Literary and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada, 
Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 
University Library, Svdney, New South Wales. 
Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western Australia, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 
Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore. 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai, 


Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt. 


її 
L—COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA-—-conc/d. 
FOREIGN COLONIES. 


Directeur deUEcole francaise d'extréme Orient, Hanoi. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, 

‘Institut Frangaisd’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire, Cairo, Egypt. 

Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, Department of Interior, Manila. 


TL—INDIA, 


(1) IMPERIAL. 
Imperial Library, Calcutta. 


Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


‘Press Room, Calcutta and Simla. 


(2) PROVINCIAL. 


MADRAS. 
Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 
University » Madras. 
Public 8 " 
Presidency College T 
-School of Art, Е 


Government Central Museum, Madras 
‘Christian College Library у 
BOMBAY. 
‘Secretariat Library, Bombay. 
University 7 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 
School of Art, Bombay. 


"The College of Science, Poona, 
BENGAL. 


Secretariat Library, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 
University Library, the Senate House, Calcutta, 
Presidency College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta, 
Sanskrit College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta. 
„Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, Calcutta. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


‘Secretariat Library, Р. W. D., Allahabad. 
University „ Allahabad. 

Public Library, Allahabad, 

Provincial Museum Library, Lucknow. 
‘Sanskrit College, Benares. 


“Thomason College, Roorkee. 


iv 
II. —IN DIA—corcid. 
PUNJAB. 


Secretariat Library, Public Works Department, Lahore. 
Punjab Public Library, Lahore. 


Museum Library, Lahore. 


. 


University Library, Lahore. 
Government College Library, Lahore. 


Delhi Museum and Institute, Delhi. 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


Secretariat Library, Peshawar. 


Museum Library, Peshawar. 
BURMA, 


Secretariat Library, Rangoon. 
The Bernard Free Library, Rangoon. 


The Phayre Museum, Rangoon. 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Secretariat Library, Nagpur. 
Museum Library, Nagpur. 


ASSAM. 
Secretariat Library, Shillong. 
CoorG 
The Chief Commissioner of Coorg's Library, Bangalore. 
NATIVE STATES. 
Hyderabad. 
The Resident’s Library, Hyderabad. 
Central India. 


Library of the Agent ta the Governor-General. Indore, 
The Librarian, Dhar Museum Library, Dhar. 


Rajkumar College, Indore. 
Rajputana. 


Library of the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General, Ajmer, 
College Library, Ajmer, 


Baroda. 


Library of the Resident at Baroda, 


